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depressed, we are better as- 
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Send for this FREE 
BOOK 


Find out today full details 
about our wonderful. price 
offer, by which you may have 
this great pea library at 
considerably less than the 
cost per volume of the ordi- 
nary popular novel. 








You need not decide now. 
But send immediately for the 
booklet which gives Dr. 
Eliot’s plan of reading and 
which tells more in detail 
about the new edition. 
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p. Like a Conquering Army 
THESE BOOKS 


HAVE MARCHED TRIUMPHANT THROUGH THE AGES 


"THUNDERING down through the cen- 
turies, wielding. a cultural influence im- 
possible to calculate in human terms, these 
great books are now available in a new edi- 
tion of matchless beauty. 


The type face, larger than any used in earlier 
editions, has been selected for its beauty and 
readability. 


Books of rare beauty 


The volume size has been increased in both 
width and height, making a group of books 
of generous dimensions, charming in appear- 
ance, Ce pleasant and handy to hold and 
to read. 


The illustrations are reproduced in an 
aquatone process which gives them a soft 
clearness not to be found in ordinary book 
illustration. 


And the bindings possess a majestic beauty, 
and are both imposing and inviting, with 
their glorious design of simple good taste. 








New Edition 
Classics | 








undertook the colossal labor of editing and 
arranging the 418 masterpieces which make 
up this great work. 


And today thousands of cultured families, in 
whose private libraries earlier editions of 
these fifty volumes have a place of honor, are 
ready to testify to the value of The Harvard 
Classics. Thousands more will own and 
checken these books in the beautiful new 
edition. 


An unprecedented valué 


Dr. Eliot said, ‘Do not publish an expensive 
edition. Make the price within the reach of 
the average family.” His wishes have been 
faithfully followed. The most modest family 
budgets have comfortably absorbed the 
notably low price of these wonderful books. 
And now comes the new edition—de luxe 
in form, beautiful and impaging, but costing 
no more than the earlier, less pretentious 
editions! Yet, if you examined these two sets 
side by side, the greatly added value pos- 
sessed by the new edition would be strik- 
ingly evident. 
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ONLY NELSON’S 


Will Give You 
NEW Information for 
the NEW Year 


Nelson’s Is the Only Encyclopaedia 
That Is Always Up-to-Date 


Nelson’s will give you 1931 information when you 
most need it—in 1931! No matter when you buy 
NELSON’S it is up-to-date, and it will stay 
up-to-date. NELSON’S replacement pages are a 
guarantee to you that you will have a new En- 
cyclopaedia every six months—that it will always 
be ready to meet 
every need for 
the very latest 
information, in 
1931—in 1940— 
in 1950! 
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for a_ lifetime. 
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the only great 
Encyclopaedia 
always up-to- 
date. NELSON’S 
Patented Loose- 
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Leaf Binder and 
the Renewal Pages issued 












BOOKCASE 


Especially made for NEL- 
SON’S —richly designed, 
dust-proof, with  leaded- 
glass single door. Given 
at no additional cost to 
readers of Review of Re- 
views. 


every six months insure 
every Nelson owner against 
out-of-date, incomplete, in- 
accurate information. 
NELSON’S is the only En- 
eyclopaedia offering the 
Official 1930 Census Fig- 
ures. 
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Edited for the AMERICAN Family 


It is of first importance, that you have in your 
home and office a source of information that is the 
work of American authorities, based upon first- 
hand knowledge of American achievements, con- 
forming with American principles of education. 
NELSON’S is the great American Encyclopaedia. 


Miss A. E. Leach, Reference Librarian, Public 
Library, Perth Amboy, N. J., says: ‘‘We have 
had a Nelson Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia in our 
library since 1919. I could not run a library 
without Nelson’s.’’ 


A Few of 100 Reasons Why You 
Should Own NELSON’S 


Png complete Reference Library—equal to 1000 text 
* equivalent of a College education—for all your 
sg a the School Child—makes easy the student’s 
It covers the whole Field of Knowledge—over 1,000,000 


topics. 

It is beautifully illustrated—over 7,000 illustrations, 500 
maps. 

It will pav you its weight in Gold—use it 15 minutes 
each day. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


We will be glad to send you an interesting, illustrated, 
loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and full information. 
It tells the whole story of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopaedia; gives you information about our FREE 
BOOKCASE offer; describes the free question and 
answer service of Nelson’s Research Bureau and the 
thirty-three reading courses. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Originators of the Loosé-Leaf Encyclopaedia, 
Publishers for Over 130 Years 


| Please mail me, FREE, your portfolio of sample 

pages, full information about the FREE bookcase, 
and how, by the budget easy-payment plan, I can 
own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, | 
with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library 
Service Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s 
Reader’s Guide Free. (R. of R. 1-31) 
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EORGE Evan Roserts is a vice- 

president of the National City 
Bank of New York. He is nationally 
known as an authority on financial mat- 
ters, being author of the monthly letters 
to business men sent out by his bank. 
Readers will remember him as a former 
contributor. 





THomas ALva EpISON needs no intro- 
duction to America. Yet we remind 
readers that he invented the electric 
light, motion pictures, the phonograph, 
and electric railway. And how could we 
do without them? 


Howarp FLorance is a member of the 
editorial staff of this magazine. His 
article describes current activities in the 
field of research at the Bell Telephone 
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velopments in other industries. 
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western newspaperman. He is a native 
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over Russia’s political fantasies and more 
consideration for what is being done 
there. 
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on his second trip abroad within a year, 
the first having been to London for the 
Naval Conference. 
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and advertising manager of the Yale 
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son of General Charles H. Sherrill, also 
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Ray Lyman Wizpur is Secretary of the 
Interior in Mr. Hoover’s cabinet. He was 
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medicine, dean of the Medical School at 
Stanford, and in 1916 president of that 
university. He is on leave from this post 
during his service in Washington. 


SamueEt McCune Linpsay is professor 
of social legislation at Columbia, and 
past president of the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science. At the request of the ReE- 
view OF Reviews he visited Japan and 
the Far East, last summer, under favor- 
able auspices. This is the second article 
based on that trip. 


JosEePH Stacc LAWRENCE is an econo- 
mist and author. At Princeton he won 
both sc stic and- football honors. 
Thereafter he taught, which he has now 
given up for writing on business and 
finance. He has contributed previously. 


HERBERT Brucker is a member of the 
Review oF Reviews staff. His article is 
based on a vacation trip to France and 
Italy made last fall. 








You 


and 
Lo. 


YOU may never have thought 
of yourself in just this way. 
lt may never have occurred 
to you that in filling many of 
the needs of your every-day 
life you have at your com- 
mand organized guidance 
and help of the most practi- 
cal kind. 


But this is the fortunate situ- 
ation in which you find your- 
self whenever there is some- 
thing you are about to buy, 
from a package of salt to a 
sedan. When you turn to the 
advertisements in this maga- 
zine you call on safe and ex- 
pert buying counsel that will 
enable you to get the last 
cent's worth for every dollar 
you spend. 


Advertisements are your 
purchasing advisers, your 
economic scouts in any field 
of merchandise. Each one 
presents important and care- 
fully selected facts that you 
are not in a position to dis- 
cover without their aid. You 
can "bank on" the advice that 
each one gives. Its value has 
already been proved to 
people, over and over again. 


Make a practice of reading 
the advertisements. They 
save you time and energy and 
worry. They make it easy for 
you to be an expert purchas- 
ing agent for your family 
corporation. 


Vv 


Call 

on the proved counsel 
of the advertisements 
read them 

regularly! 
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These books 


are designed for entertainment and instruction. The information is not only complete and reliable, it is com- 


pact and readable. The books are by experts on the subjects of which they treat. They average 200 pages, are well printed 
on good paper and uniformly bound in cloth. The stock of these books is rapidly becoming exhausted and we can fill 
orders only so long as we have copies of the various titles. 


ETIQUETTE 
By Agnes H. Morton 


Success in life is often marred by bad man- 
ners. Social blunders may be prevented by 
the knowledge of the right thing to do. 


LETTER WRITING 
By Agnes H. Morton 


This admirable book shows by numerous 
examples and suggestions just what kind of 
ietters to write for all occasions. 


BUSINESS LETTERS 
By Calvin O. Althouse 


A full list of business forms compiled by an 
expert who knows how to write business 
letters effectively. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS 
By John H. Bechtel 


An invaluable aid in enlarging your vocabu- 
lary, and in cultivating a more precise habit 
of thought and speech. 


PRONUNCIATION 
By John H. Bechtel 


This reliable book contains more than 5,000 
words which are often mispronounced. 


PUNCTUATION 
By Paul Allardyce 


Here is a concise and practical volume. A 
brief study of the rules contained therein 
makes all points clear. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS 
By John H. Bechtel 


Thousands of quotations arranged alpha- 
betically by subjects, providing an apt illus- 
tration for any phase of experience. 


ENGLISH WRITERS 
By R. V. Gilbert 


For those who wish to know the main facts 
about the English writers. Both writers and 
their works are thoroughly indexed. 


PROVERBS 
By John H. Bechtel 


A volume containing proverbs old and new, 
and the indexes, topical and alphabetical, 
enable one to find readily just what he 
requires. 


EPITAPHS 
By Frederick W. Unger 


Churchyard humor, quaint bits of obituary 
fancy, witha touch of the gruesome here 
and there for a relish. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 


Containing brief and accurate accounts, con- 
veniently indexed, of persons and places 
mentioned ia classical literature. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES 
By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 


The lives of the famous Greeks and Romans 
of ancient times in condensed but none-the- 
less interesting form. 


CIVICS... WHAT 
EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 


KNOW 
By George Lewis 
This book answers a multitude of questions 
on civic matters, such as The Monroe Doc- 
trine, Behring Sea Controversy, etc. 





LAW, AND HOW TO 
KEEP OUT OF IT 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


Liberal information on such points as are 
likely to arise in everyday affairs, The reader 
will understand and remember. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


This is parliamentary law in a nutshell for 
people who need plain rules and the reason 
for them, arranged for quick use. 


JOURNALISM 
By Charles H. Olin 


What is news, how is it obtained, how 
handled, and how to become a journalist? 
These questions are fully answered here. 


SALESMANSHIP 
By B. J. Munchweiler 


Lessons in the technique of salesmanship 
with helpful suggestions for the retail sales- 
man. 


SOCIALISM 
By Charles H. Olin 


Here is given, in a clear and interesting man- 
ner, a complete idea of the economic doc- 
trines taught by the leading socialists. 


CURIOUS FACTS 
By Clifford Howard 


Why do you raise your hat to a lady and 
why do you offer the right hand? 1000 other 
answers to questions equally unusual. 


THINGS WORTH 


KNOWING 
By John H. Bechtel 


An up-to-date book of unique and interest- 
ing information on out-of-the-ordinary. sub- 
jects. Everyone should find it useful. 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES 
By John Harrison 


Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a 
good story well told. Here are hundreds of 
them, short and irresistibly funny. 


CANDY-MAKING AT 


HOME 
By Mary Mason Wright 


Two hundred ways to make candy with the 
home flavor, together with recipes for little 
fancy cakes and miscellaneous sweets. 


DEATH DEFERRED 


By Hereward Carrington 
How to secure a healthy body, live long and 
happily, defer death and lose all fear of ic. 


PARLOR GAMES 
By Helen E. Hollister 


A volume of indoor entertainment for rainy 


days and long winter —: The games are 
adapted to both old and young. 


MAGIC 
By Ellis Stanyon 
Full descriptions of all the well-known tricks 
with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, flowers and 
cards, together with a number of novelties. 


DANCES OF TODAY 
By A. L. Newman 


An up-to-date manual from which one may 
learn the modern dances without a teacher. 
Clear diagrams and photographs. 





PHRENOLOGY 
By Charles H. Olin 


A fascinating science founded on natural 
laws. Study the head and learn how its shape 
influences the character. 


THE DEBATER'S 
TREASURY 
By William Pittenger 


Full directions for organizing and con- 
ducting debates and debating societies, with 
a list of over 200 questions. 


HYPNOTISM 


By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. 
Through this book, and a little practice 
anyone may readily learn how to exercise 
this unique and strange power. 


VENTRILOQUISM 
By Charles H. Olin 


The secrets of the art are exposed completely 
in this book, which shows how anyone may 
learn to “throw the voice.” 


FORTUNE TELLING 
By Madame Xanto 


All the approved ways of piercing the future, 
by cards, dominoes, dice, palmistry, etc., 
are given here in simple and convincing form. 


CHICKENS 
By A. T. Johnson 


Thoroughly modern and scientific methods 
for chicken raising, combating disease and 
vermin, and otherwise caring for the grow- 
ing brood. 


THE HORSE 
By C. T. Davies 


In choosing a horse, raising or keeping one 
you will need this handy compendium of the 
latest veterinary science. 


DAIRY FARMING 
By D. S. Burch 


A practical book telling what cows to buy, 
how to care for them and how to make 
dairying pay. 


DAINTY DESSERTS 
By Mary Mason Wright 


A large collection of recipes for making de- 
licious sweets and dainties according to easy 
simple methods. 
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PRESERVING AND 


PICKLING 


By Mary Mason Wright 
Two hundred reliable recipes for making 
jellies, jams and marmalades, pickles, rel- 
ishes and other good things. 


SALADS AND 


SANDWICHES 
By Mary Mason Wright 


New ideas for the preparations of salads and 
sandwiches for the picnic basket, the school 
luncheon, oz any kind of party. 


RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES 
By Louise A. Fleming 


Thousand and one “‘best ways"’ to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. 





ASTRONOMY: THE SUN «. 
AND HIS FAMILY bi 
By Julia McNair Wright 


Can you teil what causes day and’ night, 
seasons and years, tides and eclipses? These 
and many other questions answered. 


HOME DECORATION 
By Dorothy T. Priestman 


Te deals fully and practically with the treat- 
ment of walls, floor coverings, ornaments and 
color schemes, etc. 


THE FAMILY HOUSE 
By C. F. Osborne, Architect 


Helpful hints for saving time and money 
when renting, buying or building a house. 


THE FAMILY. HEALTH 


By Meyer Solis-Cohen, M.D. 
To keep well read this book. It treats cap- 
ably the problems of ventilation, heating, 
lighting, drainage, clothing, food, etc. 


THE FAMILY FOOD 
By T. C. O'Donnell 


A practical, thorough discussion of diet, 
food values, economy and variety of menus, 
written by a recognized authority. 


THE CARE OF THE CHILD 
By Mrs. Burton Chance 


A new and comprehensive treatment of an 
ever-new problem, in its mental, moral and 
physical aspects. 


WHAT TO TELL YOUR 


BOY 
By John Rainsford 
A straightforward answer to the difficule 
question of a boy's sex education. Its pur- 
is to deal frankly with the especial 
problems of boys and young men. 


ELECTRICITY 
By George L. Fowler 


If you wish to installva doorbell, construct 
a telephone or wire a houtfe, you can find the 
information in this book. 


FIRST AID TO THE 
INJURED 
By F. J. Warwick 


What to do in all kinds of accidents,emergen- 
cies, and the first stages of illness with many 
helpful illustrations. 


NURSING 
By S. Virginia Levis 
The fullest particulars are given for the care 
of the sick. Essential to every well-ordered 
household. 


QUOTATIONS 
By Agnes H. Morton 


A clever compilation of pithy quotations 
selected from a great variety of sources, 
including rare bits of prose and verse. 


HOSPITALITY 
By Mary Mason Wright 


This book will show the new hostess very 
clearly how she may entertain her guests at 
any season of the year. 


BOTANY 
By Julia McNair Wright 


The study of botany done in the simplest 
language and made as interesting as a fairy 
tale. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR WILL BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THEWORLD UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


929 FILBERT STREET . . . PHILADELPHIA 
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By WILLIAM B. SHAW 
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America’s Machine and “Racket” Age 


A: WE RUN over the publish- 
ing record for 1930 a few 
books stand out from the list for a dis- 
tinctive union of qualities that make for 
entertainment with those that are asso- 
ciated with permanent and serious val- 
ues. Mark Sullivan’s Pre-War America 
is full of lively and amusing narrative; 
at the same time it takes its place in the 
important historical series entitled “Our 
Times,” to which students will resort in 
future for useful source material on 
America in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

Two volumes have preceded it in the 
series—“The Turn of the Century” and 
“America Finding Herself.” The new 
book covers the period of the Roosevelt 
administration at Washington, the insur- 
ance scandals in New York, the losing 
fight of the railroads against federal 
regulation, the hookworm campaign, and 
various episodes that seem in the retro- 
spect to belong in a more remote era, 
now that we can observe them in de- 
tachment. But “Pre-War America” is by 
no means confined to the news headlines 
of those years. It enters with zest into 
phases of life that the old-fashioned his- 
torians piously ignored—the songs of 
the people, their drama, melodrama and 
comedy, the dress of the women, the 
drinking habits of the men, big business 
and little, eccentricities in religion and 
politics. All of which is intensely inter- 
esting, and we can’t imagine the author 
having a dull hour in the preparation of 
the copy. 


Technology and Government 


If Mr. Sullivan has any philosophy to 
explain how America “got that way,” he 
does not impart it to his readers. For 
the present he contents himself with the 
telling of the story; the reader is at lib- 
erty to account for the facts in his own 
way. In The American Leviathan. by 
Charles A. Beard and William Beard, one 
would hardly expect this method of writ- 
ing to be followed. We know Professor 
Beard as a political philosopher whose 
thought is always well matured before 
he puts pen to paper. In approaching 
such a subject as American government 
in this machine age a concealment of 
viewpoint is neither possible nor desir- 
able. Certainly Professor Beard’s read- 
ers would be the losers should such a 
thing be attempted. Yet the book makes 
its greatest contribution by telling how 
the government at Washington works 
under conditions revolutionized by sci- 
ence and machinery, and not by trying 
to square 18th century constitutionalism 
6 





Gan Kolski 


THE STEEL AGE 


with 20th century facts. In a time when 
technology plays so great a part in our 
existence as it does today it is strange 
that writers on government have so gen- 
erally neglected its influence. In this 
work the authorship is shared by the 
political scientist with his son, a tech- 
nologist. Together they have produced 
a modernized picture of Uncle Sam, ever 
an appealing figure, notwithstanding the 
array of new-fangled contraptions that 
surround him. 


“Chicago's Unpleasant Publicity 


The Beards’ book would have been 
even more valuable if it had told us more 
explicitly how the federal government 
relates itself in operation to the activities 
of states and cities. Foreign observers 
have thought local administration our 
weakest point and our own writers are 
continually making exposés that go far 
to confirm such a diagnosis. The latest 
of these is Chicago Surrenders, by. Ed- 
ward Dean Sullivan, although the title 
does not closely fit the contents of the 
book, for if we are to accept Mr. Sulli- 
van’s story without qualification the city 
never really put up a fight. The gang- 
sters had her at their mercy from the 
first. By this time the reader will have 
surmised that Mr. Sullivan, whose earlier 
book was “Rattling the Cup on Chicago 
Crime,” is exposing gang rule, if so obvi- 
ous a fact in contemporary life can be 
said to require exposure. Here is the 
boldest, most uncompromising news- 
paper realism, and if anyone can read 


the book through without developing 
cynicism there is much to be said for his 
or her moral fiber, if you know what 
we mean. 

In truth Mr. Sullivan’s disclosures 
have far more than a local significance. 
The doings and misdoings of Scarface Al 
Capone, the liquor racketeering, the 
Lingle murder, and scores of other sensa- 
tional topics and episodes have become 
national property. So, too, Chicago’s 
“going broke” and her efforts to reform 
a faulty tax system have challenged out- 
side attention. Dr. Herbert D. Simpson, 
of the Institute for Economic Research, 
impressed by the excitement over rack- 
eteering in and around the Windy City, 
thinks it strange that Chicagoans have 
apparently overlooked the _ greatest 
racket of them all—the tax racket. So 
he writes a book about Tax Racket and 
Tax Reform in Chicago, in which he de- 
scribes the assessment abuses that were 
made known two years ago, outlines the 
relief measures then taken, and discusses 
proposed remedies. 

Assessment inequalities are an old 
story in many places, but Dr. Simpson 
cites a few instances in Chicago, dating 
back to 1926, which seem especially 
flagrant: Homeowners paying nearly 
twice the rate paid by owners of vacant 
land held for speculation, small home- 
owners paying 20 per cent. higher taxes 
than the owners of large homes, and 
90,000 property holders assessed at from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. of full value, 
while in the same year 150,000 other 
property holders were assessed at from 
1 per cent. to 15 per cent! Dr. Simpson 
himself had an important part in bring- 
ing some of these facts to light, as the 
Review oF Reviews pointed out at the 
time. The Institute for Social Research, 
under Dr. Richard T. Ely’s direction at 
Northwestern University, is doing good 
work in this field of tax reform. 


Jane Addams and Hull House 


There is still one spot in gang-infested, 
racketeer-ruled Chicago where neither 
eynic nor gunman has a foothold. For 
two-score years Hull House has stood, 
unshaken by wars or rumors of wars. 
In The Second Twenty Years at Hull 
House Jane Addams sketches in broad 
outline what has been going on since the 
fall of 1909 in the world’s best-known 
social settlement. Miss Addams could 
not write such a book without putting 
in it many illuminating references to na- 
tional and international movements of 
the period in which she has had a vital 
interest. Her chapter on the Progressive 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those — out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ering—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 





Send for 
This Book 


until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the plumber who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobilemanufacturer—withtwo book- 
keepers under him. Today he is auditor 
of one of the foremost banks in his state 
and his salary is 325 percent larger than 
when he started training. 

He writes, ““My training is the best in- 
vestment I've ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 


And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 
Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 a month 
and within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 


—_—— 


*Names and addresses given on request. 







Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,”” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the P arma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,000 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

Or remember that in our files—acces- 
sible on request—are thousands of letters 
from our Accountancy graduates report- 
ing material increases—double, triple, 
quadruple—and even more—over their 
original earnings. a 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


-LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 167-HR, Chicago, Ill. 





Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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party of 1912 is one of the best accounts 
yet written of the “social justice” cam- 
paign of that year. So also her reflec- 
tions on the women’s movement, the 
peace efforts during the World War, pro- 
hibition, and immigration under the 
quota are valuable as acute observations, 
not from the sidelines but from the very 
center of the field. It is sound, con- 
structive comment. A veritable tower 
of light and leading was reared in 1889 
on the corner of Halsted and Polk 
Streets in Chicago. 


Byrd, Science, and 
Internationalism 


T IS SO EASY and natural to use su- 

perlatives in writing about the 
Byrd expedition that one has to steel 
himself against the habit. Admiral Byrd 
has set an excellent example of restraint 
and simplicity in his book, Little America, 
which describes his aerial explorations 
in the Antarctic and the memorable flight 
to the South Pole. It is only another 
illustration of the truth, long recognized, 
that the men who do the really big things 
in this human existence are the most 
direct and the least ornate in their ac- 
counts of them. Grant’s “Memoirs” is an 
earlier instance. 

In his record of the South Pole flight, 
after speaking of the “few seconds” when 
the plane stood 11,000 feet above the spot 
where Amundsen and Scott had stood in 
1911 and 1912 and remarking that the 
flags of those intrepid explorers were 
again carried over the Pole, Byrd says: 

“There was nothing now fo mark that 
scene; only a white desolation and soli- 
tude disturbed by the sound of our en- 
gines. The Pole lay in the center of a 
limitless plain. No mountains were 
visible. To the eastward the horizon was 
covered with clouds. If mountains lay 
there, as some geologists believe, they 
were concealed and we had no hint of 
them. 

“And that, in brief, is all there is to 
tell about the South Pole. One gets 
there, and that is about all there is for 
the telling. It is the effort to get there 
that counts. 

“We put the Pole behind us and raced 
for home.” 

The Admiral is right. “It is the effort 
to get there that counts.” His book is 
about the effort. The difficulties in the 
way were enormous, but the Admiral 
has no mind to enlarge on them just to 
make the achievement seem greater. 

“Enough clothes to keep warm, enough 
food to eat, a few things to divert the 
mind occasionally—these are the only 
things that are required in the Antarctic. 
It is amazing what contentment can be 
had from them. ‘What do you miss most 
in the Antarctic, Taffy?’ I asked our 
physicist. He replied, “Temptation’.” 

It-is only when writing about his men, 
their exploits, and their loyalty that the 
chief’s pen is in danger of running away 
with him. Nothing is too good to say 
‘about those men. Perhaps if the tables 
were turned and the men were writing 


about their leader it would be the same. 

The Byrd expedition has been an ob- 
ject-lesson of noble adventure in pursuit 
of knowledge that Americans will not 
soon forget. It should lead us to value 
more highly the services of that small 
army of scientists continually traversing 
the earth’s surface under the auspices of 
governments or of great private founda- 
tions for the purpose of advancing the 
frontiers of learning. Dr. Bailey Willis, 
veteran geologist in the service of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, is a 
representative leader in that indefatigable 
group. Pushing his researches on earth- 
quake phenomena into every continent, 
studying mountain ranges the world 
over, he has at last reached the great rift 
valleys of Central Africa and followed 
them for 2000 miles in his quest for facts 
on which to base a theory of their origin. 
The story of his journey and investiga- 
tions is told in Living Africa, a record in 
which the author reveals himself to his 
fellow-scientists as a trained, skilful and 
accurate observer and to the general 
reader as a man possessed by an incur- 
able interest in the works of nature and a 
genial regard for the more or less falli- 
ble human material with which he comes 
in contact—altogether a thoroughly read- 
able account of worth-while explora- 
tions. 


World Coédperation 


Another field in which American 
enterprise seeks an outlet in foreign 
lands is mass philanthropy, if we may 
borrow a word now familiar in business. 
The relief and reconstruction work con- 
ducted under American auspices for the 
past fifteen years in the Near East was 
truly a “mass” effort, affecting mi'lions of 
lives and remaking the environment of 
whole peoples. In 1915 the work began 
with an effort to raise $100,000 to save 
the lives of Armenians; by 1930 it has re- 
ceived and. disbursed $116,000,000 in 
Turkey, Syria, the Caucasus, Persia and 
Greece. It has rescued, fed and trained 
132,000 orphan children in those lands 
and the number of lives it has saved, 
cheered and sustained is simply incalcul- 
able. There is no standard by which to 
measure so vast an effort as this, but 
many picturesque episodes may be found 
recorded in Story of Near East Relief 
(1915-1930) by Dr. James L. Barton, 
chairman of the board of trustees. It is 
an amazing narrative. To say that its 
revelations are stranger than fiction is a 
mild statement indeed. The late Cleve- 
land H. Dodge stood behind the organiza- 
tion until his death and so did former 
Ambassador Morgenthau and a large 
group of patriotic men and women, of 
varied creeds and affiliations. Every 
American community took part in the 
great adventure through gifts of money 
and hundreds of individuals, whose 
names Dr. Barton has preserved, gave 
devoted personal service. 

Of unofficial codperation among peo- 
ples no better example can be cited than 
Near East Relief. Codperation among 
governments is another story and a less 


satisfactory one; yet it has a few bril- 
liant chapters. Ten Years of World Co- 
operation records the work of the League 
of Nations during the first decade of its 
existence. It is a modest chronicle, with 
no straining for effect, but its summaries 
are none the less impressive. The fore- 
word, written by Secretary-General Sir 
Eric Drummond, gives it as his deliberate 
judgment, based on close association with 
the League’s work from the beginning, 
that the League is stronger than ever be- 
fore in its hold on public opinion 
throughout the world and on the govern- 
ments and administrations through which 
public opinion acts. 

The third volume in the invaluable 
series known as Survey of American 
Foreign Relations, prepared under the di- 
rection of Charles P. Howland, is chiefly 
occupied with conflicting interests in and 
bordering on the Pacific, the limitation of 
armaments, and the Young Plan for Ger- 
man reparations and war debts. Under 
the same auspices (the Council on For- 
eign Relations) appears Europe: the 
World’s Banker, 1870-1914, by Herbert 
Feis. This admirable study of foreign 
investments by the European countries, 
and especially by England, France and 
Germany, from the Franco-Prussian War 
to the World War, gives particular atten- 
tion to the relation between high finance 
and diplomacy. Its findings leave little 
ground for the accusation of sole “war- 
guilt” against Germany in the Treaty of 
Versailles. On the other hand they show 
that France’s enormous investment in 
Russia was a tremendous factor in the 
play of national interests that led to the 
alignment of 1914. The story has sug- 
gestions out of European experience from 
which America may profit as now the 
world’s great money-lender. 


German Fascists in a 
Novel 


Ews OF Adolf Hitler and his 

militant German fascists fills 
the papers, and it is highly appropriate 
that at this time an epic novel should 
appear with the leader as one of its prin- 
cipal characters. The novel is Success, 
by the well-known Lion Feuchtwanger, 
and it might properly be termed a 
Bavariad. It fairly reeks with the es- 
sence of a provincial state and its me- 
tropolis, Old Munich. 

Dealing with post-war corruption and 
disorder in South Germany, the author 
presents a vivid picture of Bavarian life, 
customs and people. The mountain- 
eers and Muencheners are hot-blooded, 
quarrelsome, bigoted, but kindly and 
jovial. They are naively immoral. The 
state administration is reactionary and 
uncertain; and Feuchtwanger evidently 
prefers “materialistic” Berlin to “cul- 


> tured” Munich. Socially and politically, 


he makes no secret of the fact that he is 
a parlor-pink liberal. 

Hitler’s unsuccessful revolt of 1923 is 
the chief event, and Ludendorff, Von 
Kahr, and other public figures appear 
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Eugene Alice Roosevelt Edwin Arlington Gamaliel Richard 
O'Neill Longworth Robinson Bradford Burton 


This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Eaeh Month 
One of The Best New Books-AND-One of the Greatest Classics 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best new books each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous classic novels—TWO 
books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and both’ supplied in the handsome library 
cioth binding designed exclusively for Book League members. This is the Book League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural 
value of your reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


. 4 Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost! 
y The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 
1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. {| 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving you 
the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. §] 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month ina handsome 
library cloth edition exclusively for members. {] 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a 
handsome and exclusive cloth edition for League members only. { 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League mem- 
bers their books at one-third of their usual cost. § 6. The Book League Monthly—a highly interesting magazine 
devoted to books and authors, sent free each month. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the 
League values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 
Without any risk or obligation you may 


Judge for Yourself 


All 

ate Get the Two C Books f 

Books Are et the 1 wo Current books tor 

Artistically RE XAM ON 

seit FREE EXAMINATI 

Cloth Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination 

and the two January selections: The new book is Sylvia Thompson’s PORTRAIT BY CARO- 
4 LINE. The famous author of “Hounds of Spring” gives us her most brilliant novel—a vivid 

Specially picture of modern English society, and the intimate story of four fascinating characters who 


seem, outwardly, to be choosing their own ways of life. But the author takes us behind the 
scenes to see the forces and passions that decide their destinies. 
The famous classic for January is Cervantes’ DON QUIXOTE—the immortal romance 
of 17th century Spain that has been a ‘‘best seller’’ for over 300 years and ome of the best 
loved books in all literature. This special Book League edition is complete and unabridged 
in 936 pages. 
These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as 
a regular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may 
return them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your opportunity to 
become familiar with the service of The Book League—the club which gives you the 
best and most for your money. 


Designed by 
Frank Peers 


The Book 


League of Amer- Send No Money 
ica Is the Only Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two current books. Within one 
Book Club That week you may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular 


member of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections each month 
and all other membership privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and six 
monthly payments thereafter of $3.00—a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes 


and the full service of the League. 
Mail This Coupon 
22 Ee Ae Oo A A ae oe 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 156, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gives You aBal- 
anced Reading 
Program 





Those great classic novels that 
havé stood the test of time— 
the works of HAWTHORNE, 
ToLstoy, FIELDING, MELVILLE, 
VOLTAIRE, BALZAC, and a host of 
others—have just as important 
a part in your reading programas 
the new books, whether you read 
for entertainment or culture, or 
both. Therefore the Book League 
selectsforitsmembers bozh the best 
of the newand the best of the old. It 
is the only book club which meets 
this important requirement. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and I 
send me the two January selections. Within one week I may i 
return the books, you will cancel my subscripti .n, and I will owe 
nothing. Otherwise I will remit $3.00 a month for seven months 1 
—$21.00 in all, and I will receive the two League selections each 
month for twelve months and all other membership privileges. i 
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GC bete Traini inGffe Liye ° 


Public Speeches — Magazine Articles 
Business Letters —After-Dinner Talks 
Social Conversation—Committee Work 
Personal Letters—Society Meetings 
Negotiations —Interviews—Reports 


Sie’ MAN who can express himself effectively in 
any situation—who knows just what to say or 
write on any occasion—possesses an invaluable per- 
sonal asset. Until recently there has been no place to 
turn for training to meet special needs arising in our 
Most of us have had to train ourselves as 
best we could when we came to realize our more obvious 
weaknesses. Now, however, thousands of business and 
professional men are finding an answer to this difficulty 
in two companion volumes which provide an en- 
cyclopedic treatment of speech and writing. 


“HOW TO TALK,” by John Mantle Clapp and 
Edwin A. Kane, and ‘HOW TO WRITE,” by Professor 


adult life. 





Clapp and Homer Heath Nugent, are the first books 


ever written to give the kind of assistance most of us 
need in learning how to talk or write effectively and 
well in any situation we may encounter. These b 

offer just the personal assistance you want. They are 
unlike any books ever before published. They meet the 
special requirements of the practical man who, while he 
has no ambition to be a spellbinder or a professional 
writer, recognizes the personal importance of being 
able to express his ideas readily and effectively in any 


situation confronting him. 


The three authors have had unsurpassed ex- 
perience in training mature men and women—the 
teaching of English in schools and universities, 
carrying on special training courses for executives 
of some of the largest business institutions in the 
country, and the private coaching of many in- 
dividuals whose responsibilities require that they 
speak and write with more than ordinary ability 
and skill. 


A New Training Method 


N THESE BOOKS the authors have adopted 
an absolutely new and remarkably simple 
training method. No formal course of study is re- 
quired; all that is necessary is to apply the sugges- 
tions of the books to the situations you meet from 
day today. A steady development of your powers 
of expression will follow as a matter of course. 


From the very first page that you read you will 
begin to get ideas that you can put to-use at once. 
The conditions that must be kept in mind in 
handling any type of situation are carefully 
analyzed and explained, and then definite sugges- 
tions provided as to the best way in which to meet 
that situation. As you read along you will find 
yourself recalling scores of parallel situations in your 
own personal experience in which the books’ sug- 
gestions would have helped you. 


You will obtain ideas from these two volumes 











E.A. KANE J.M.CLAPP H.H. NUGENT 


JOHN MANTLE CLAPP, Lecturer on Speech and 
Writing, New York University; formerly Professor of 
English, Illinois College, Indiana University, Lake 
Forest Coliege. 


EDWIN A. KANE, Instructor in Public Speaking, 
School of Civic Administration and Business, College 
of the City of New York; Head of the Department 
of Oral English, George Washington High School, 
New York City. 


HOMER HEATH NUGENT, Professor of Rhetoric, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; author of “A Book 
of Exposition.” 


“I have found these companion 
volumes of definite value. Thesub- 
ject matter is grouped under logical 


k 
— chapters. It is presented in a 
straightforward man-to-man fashion 
with abundant examples of what to 
do and what not to do.” 

J. L. Clark, 
Director of Programs, WBZ-WBZA, 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Boston, Mass. 


that you can apply in any writing or talking that 
you have to do, from the simplest personal note to 
the most important public speech. 


EARLY a third of those who are using these 
new books are corporation officers: presidents, 
vice-presidents, treasurers, and general managers— 
the list includes the heads of many of the country’s 
leading companies. Hundreds of lawyers, physi- 
cians, and clergymen have bought them. Ycu, too, 
are offered the books on the same approval terms 
that these men accepted. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


You can order these volumes with the privilege 
of examination before purchase. Your payment 
of ten dollars is not due until five days after the 
books have been delivered; you may return them 
within that period if you find them in any way un- 
satisfactory. Simply fill in and mail the approval 
order form below; the books will be shipped you 
at once, delivery charges prepaid. 


Monthly Payment Option: If you prefer, you 
can take advantage of our monthly payment terms. 
Under this plan, on an order for the two volumes, 
you can send us a first payment of $2.60 ($2.50 plus 
a uniform service charge of 10c.) and three addi- 
tional payments of $2.60 each, making $10.40 in 
all. Or,if your order is for only one of the volumes, 
you can remit in two payments of $2.60 each. 
Check the space provided in the form if you prefer 
to divide your payment in this way. 


(il in, tear out, and math 
2 ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


APPROVAL ORDER FORM 





The Ronald Press Company, 
Dept. M410, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 


Send me your two-volume set, How to 
Talk and How to Write, price $10. 
OO Check here if you wish to use our monthly 
payment plan. 


Ee a A oe 
Address... 3. 


oi Sasi bk oie eps nes oc ee eos 
Check below if you wish only one volume: 


O How to Talk, O How to Write, 
price $5.00 price $5.00 
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World of Books 


under imaginary names. The fascists are 
called “True Germans,” and the origin of 
their swastika emblem is sarcastically 
explained. The heroine, Johanna Krain, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is amoral 
but full of character; the hero is a politi- 
cal victim wrongfully jailed. Philosophy, 
world statistics, and news bulletins are 
interspersed throughout the story. An 
able translation from the German has 
been effected, with some disregard for 
American proprieties. 














The Seething East 


N= Puri, on the Bay of Bengal, 
stands the Black Pagoda, 
which few travelers have visited but 
which, from all accounts, is one of the 
most remarkable structures in all India. 
Apparently because he found in that 
ancient temple so much that illustrated 
Hindu history and civilization, Lowell 
Thomas named his new book describing 
what he saw on that continent India: 
Land of the Black Pagoda. It should be 
said once and for all this is no ordinary 
travel book. Probably no globe trotter 
ever covered 60,000 miles in his journey- 
ings through India, as Mr. Thomas did, 
spending two years and more than 
$100,000 in the experience. If any living 
man ever saw more of India than Mr. 
Thomas saw (and recorded in photo- 
graphs) we have yet to hear from him. 
Indeed that mysterious land was never 
before so completely photographed or 
filmed. Both in text and pictures, this 
book is strikingly different from the 
usual thing. 

Mr. Thomas offers little comment on 
India’s self-government agitation; he 
leaves the discussion of that to the au- 
gust conference now meeting in London. 
But India is by no means the only danger 
zone in the Far East at the present mo- 
ment. China is just now in a far more 
chaotic state. The title of Nathaniel 
Peffer’s latest book has a_ sensational 
wording—China: the Collapse of a Civil- 
ization—but it is not more sensational 
than the facts of the situation; for it is 
not merely a form of government that is 
involved, but the very foundation of 
racial existence. Mr. Peffer is among 
those who look upon China’s present 
condition as the inevitable outcome of a 
century of conflict between the civiliza- 
tion of the West and that of the Orient. 
He is chary of prophecy, but the logic 
of history is inexorable. It leads Mr. 
Peffer to declare that China, “having 
merged itself into the twentieth-century 
world, must live by the terms of that 
world or go down entirely.” If the ques- 
tions that Mr. Peffer’s book raises could 
be answered today many speculations 
about the future of the whole world— 
Occident and Orient—would be set at 
rest. . 

Meanwhile, America may profitably 
study the new China through such books 
as Dr. R. Y. Lo’s China’s Revolution from 
the Inside. Dr. Lo describes the current 
movements in his country that have 
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If this man hated you 


... could you turn him into a 


lifelong friend? 


See how Mark Hanna did it 
—and learn a surprising method 
of controlling people 


of influencing your career—was 

prejudiced against you, actually 
opposed to your advancement, what 
would you do? 

Would you be able to smile quietly, 
as Mark Hanna did in a similar situa- 
tion, and say: “Just give’me five min- 
utes to talk with him—that’s all!’ 

The man who had definitely announced his 
dislike of Hanna and opposition to his cause 
entered the room. He had refused to even 
meet Hanna for two days. Cold and unfriend- 
ly, he faced the rising political leader. 

Then the miracle happened! Hanna ap- 
peared to say only a few words. But they 
were the right words. 

Within twenty-four hourg Hanna’s former 
enemy was his most loyal supporter, much to 
the surprise and amazement of everyone who 
witnessed the incident. 


The Mystery of Personai 
Power Made Plain at Last 


How was it that in almost the twinkling of 
an eye Hanna was able to turn his bitterest 
opponent into a lifelong friend and ally? 

From times immemorial, certain men have 
amazed the world by their uncanny ability to 
influence and control others. By virtue of this 

riceless knack they have achieved everlasting 
ame and fortune. Men like Henry Ford— 
Herbert Hoover—Frank Munsey—John D. 
Rockefeller—all have possessed the same gift. 
Psychologists have discovered the hidden truth 
of the matter at last! 
Today, as a result of two years of research, 
it is possible to put one’s finger squarely 
upon the vital principles which made it pos- 
sible for these men to exert their influence 
over other people and to achieve their success. 
And, best of all, anyone can make use of these 
same psychological stratagems. 

The simple device employed by Hanna in 
winning the instant friendship of his enemy, 
William Beer, is only one of many now ex- 
plained in an amazing book called Strategy In 
Handling People. 

Outstanding business and industrial leaders 
of America—men like Thomas Edison, John 
Raskob and George Hodges—are most en- 
thusiastic in their recommendation of this 
great work. William Wrigley, Jr., says: ‘Lit- 
erally thousands of men must have been wait- 
ing for something just like this.” Professor 
R. 8. Woodworth of Columbia University, 
former president of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, says: ‘This sane and scientific 
explanation of the reasons for success will 
open the eyes of every young man who reads 
it.” Such men as Alfred E. Smith, Melvin 
Traylor, Walter S. Gifford, Owen D. Young 
and many others have contributed from their 
own experiences incidents which have never 
before appeared in print. 

Strategy In Handling People will be sent you 
for examination, without cost or obligation. 

Here in an interesting and fascinating form 


I: A POWERFUL MAN—capable 








MARK HANNA 
. . . his shrewdness 
earned him the title of 
**America’s King- 
Maker.” 


Simple, Clever 
Strategy! 


HOW— 


Theodore Roosevelt 
quickly turned strangers 
into warm friends— 


Herbert Hoover put 
himself across with his 
first boss— 


Andrew Carnegie, as a 
boy, got his friends to 
work for him without pay 
—and later used the 
same method in selling 
steel—- 


Dwight Morrow 
makes friends by asking 
questions— 


HENRY FORD 
...it was not by acci- 
dent that he rose from 


Abraham Lincoln con- his job as a mechanic. 


trolled people without 
letting them realize it— 


Elbert Gary played his 
ecards to win in making 
a trade— 


Henry Ford keeps his 
own hand hidden without 
seeming to do so— 


Charles Dawes, a mere 
Colonel, easily brought a 
British Field Marshal 
down off his high horse— 


And hundreds of other clever 
strokes from careers of men 
whom you admire. 

CHARLES SCHWAB 
...@ stake-driver whose 
strategy built him an 
empire of steel. 

















THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
...his “genius for personal 
contacts” brought him a 
Presidency. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
.-.his strategy in handling 
people hel to make him 
the “world’s richest man.” 


you will find answers to the problems that 
confront you every day—how to make your 
subordinates or superiors work for you—how 
to make people like you—how to win argu- 
ments, make people say ‘“‘yes’—how to sell 
yourself and your ideas—how to handle diffi- 
cult business situations—how to insure your 
popularity both in business and social life. 


The Strategy of Successful Men 


Strategy In Handling People tells you in- 
side stories in the lives of over two hund 
famous leaders. It reveals how they invari- 
ably won good-will and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion in spite of every opposition. And it dem- 
onstrates exactly how they built up their rep- 
utations—sold, persuaded, rors beg and often 
bluffed. More important still, it tells you 
exactly how you yourself may employ their 
strategy to gain the ends you most desire. 

Psychologists at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford and other 
universities have approved the plan of this 
epoch-making book. From all over the country 
letters of praise and commendation are pour- 
ing in upon the two authors—Ewing T. Webb 
(prominent business man) and John J. B. 
Morgan, brilliant professor of psychology at 
Northwestern University. 


Examine It for § Days Free 

The methods of influencing people which are 
explained in this astonishing book will be ut- 
terly new to most people who read them. Few 
will be able to read them without acquiring a 
new understanding of the psy with whom 
they come in contact each day, together with 
a new ey to influence others in what they 
do, feel and say. By putting to use these 
simple, practical strategies, you too may re- 
lease hidden forces of personality and gain 
new power, a new ability for accomplishment 
in everything you undertake. 

Strategy In Handling People is profusely illus- 
trated with over 70 unusu Pena li- 
brary volume, octavo size, of 260 pages, bound 
in blue vellum with gold comeing. 

Look it over at our expense! Read it for 5 
days FREE. Then if you are not thrilled and 
fascinated—if you do not find it one of the most 
valuable books you have ever seen—simply 
return it to us and you will not be out one 
penny. Otherwise, send us only $3.00 in full 
payment. You have nothing to risk—every- 
thing to gain. Mail the coupon today. 


BOULTON, PIERCE & COMPANY, Dept. A-40 
232-East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 





“Not only extremely 
interesting, but also 


Boulton, Pierce & Co., Dept. A-40 


THOMAS EDISON 


... he has an uncan- 
ny knack for making 
people remember 
what he says. 


of great practical 
value.” 





232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me a copy of Strategy In Handling 
People for five days’ free examination. It is 
understood that at the end of 5 days I will either 
return the book without cost or obligation—or keep 
it as my own and send you $3.00 in full payment. 
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How do you know 
you cant WRITE? 


“T have en- 
joyed the 
course very 
much indeed 
and wish to re- 
port that I 
just sold a fea- 

ture article for $40.00 to the 
Hearst Newspapers Sunday Sup- 
plement—the American Weekly 
Magazine.” Mrs. Cherry Bomer 
Smith, 2315 Cherry St., Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enrolling 
with the N. I. 
A. IT have 
writen several 

articles for health publications 
that have been accepted and 
printed. ‘I am now engaged in the 
preparation of some articles on 
church music and on_ business. 
Again I want to assure you that 
I am well satisfied that I decided 
to learn to write by your copy-desk 
method.” Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 
oe Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


“My first big 
thrill came 
last month. 
An accept- 
ance slip! The 
check that fol- 
lowed was not 
large, but I got a real kick out of it 
just the same, for it proved that I 
can write printable stuff.” L. A. 
Emerton, Jackson Street, Han- 
over, Pa. 


persersaseesnesesaSesessassesasesensasasasesssessesoenn™ 


1776 Broadway, New York 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss ) 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. 


Fh Ce ek See 


Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised, in Review of Reviews—January. 


No salesmen will call on you.) 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 

York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 


make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25,-$50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic. instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


63A361 
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focused on agitations against religion, il- 
literacy, and opium and in behalf of New 
Thought, labor, and Christianity. 

For all who have occasion to look into 
the foreign financial commitments of the 
central Chinese government, The Foreign 
Public Debt of China, by Dr. Arthur Gar- 
diner Coons, is indispensable. This book 
is a university thesis, and it is interesting 
to note in this connection that practically 
all the important work in Chinese 
finance during the present century has 
been done by American professors of 
economics and politics and their Chinese 
students. 

An Austrian artist, Roland Strasser, 
has recently traveled much in Mongolia 
and made many drawings of the land and 
the people. A new book, The Mongolian 
Horde, carries some of the most striking 
of these pictures, with a translation from 
the German artist’s accompanying text 
and an introduction by Sir Michael 
Sadler. For such a country these times 
of unrest have a meaning that we can 
only dimly sense. Strasser has caught 
certain human types that may within a 
few years have passed out of existence. 








Man and the Universe 


HREE NEW BOCKS of modest bulk 

have come to instruct the lay- 
man about the physical universe. These 
have been made necessary by recent ex- 
tensions of astronomical knowledge and 
by revolutionary changes in scientific 
theory. Prof. Harlow Shapley of Har- 
vard ventures in Flights from Chaos to 
cutline an orderly arrangement and 
classification of all known types of ma- 
terial systems. It was thought that the 
old plan of the universe taught in the 
schools for many years was adequate, 
but the Einstein monkey wrench slightly 
disarranged the works. A new scheme 
had to be devised. 

Sir James Jeans is an astronomer who 
certainly has a right, if anyone has, to 
discuss modern discoveries and theories. 
He does no dogmatizing, but in a little 
book, The Mysterious Universe, offers 
interpretations of the facts from the sci- 
entist’s (not the philosopher’s) viewpoint. 
In reading his conclusions one is im- 
pressed by the advance that has been 
made from the mechanistic conceptions 
of a quarter-century ago. “The uni- 
verse,” says Sir James Jeans, “begins to 
look more like a great thought than like 
a great machine.” 

Dr. Harlan True Stetson, director of 
the Perkins Observatory at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, is another astronomer 
who associates himself with Dr. Millikan 
of California, Professor Russell of Prince- 
ton, and other well-known physicists in 
their reconcilement of science with re- 
ligion. His book, Man and the Stars, 
discusses briefly these questions: Is there 
life on other planets? Has life any cos- 
mic significance? Has science displaced 
religion? The body of the work, how- 
ever, contains much interesting material 
on the history of astronomy and the 
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popular copyright. 


them in any other form. 


lievable bargain! 








Not Mere Reprints! 


Please bear in mind that every book listed on this page is a 
We have distributed many millions of 
classical reprints, but now we are ready to offer the public 
a great library of popular copyrights. 
this page is our exclusive literary property. 
Considering that they are POPU- 
LAR COP YRIGHTS the price of 20 books for $1 is an unbe- 
All books set in type that is easily read. 


Every book listed on 
You cannot get 





14 What Every Girl Should 


Know 

19 Story of Nietzsche’s Philoso- 
phy. Durant 

25 Rhyming Dictionary 

39 Story of Aristotle’s 
Philosophy. Durant 

42 Origin of Human Race 

53 Insects and Men; Instinct vs. 
Reason. Clarence Darrow 

56 Dictionary of U. S. Slang 

58 Tales from Decameron. 
Boccaccio 

72 Color of Life and Love 

74 Physiology of Sex Life 

82 Common Faults in English 

$3 Evolution of Marriage 

$7 Nature of Love 

91 Manhood; Facts of Life 

92 Hypnotism Explained 

97 Self-Contradictions of Bible 

98 How to Love 

109 Facts You Should Know 
About Classics. _MeCabe 

110 History of World War 

125 Woodrow Wilson’s War 
Speeches 

126 History of Rome. Wood 

133 Principles of Electricity 

150 Queer Facts About Lost 
Civilizations 

159 Story of Plato’s Philosophy 

172 Evolution of Sex 

75 A Hindu Book of Love 

176 Four Essays on Sex. 

Havelock Ellis 

192 Book of Synonyms 

217 Puzzle of Personality 

218 Essence of the Talmud 

228 Plain Talks With Husbands 
and Wives. Ellis 

271 Is Death Inevitable? 

286 Prostitution in the Ancient 
World 

287 Best Jokes About Doctors 

297 Do We a Religion? 
McCat 

326 How to Write Short Stories 

347 A Book of Riddle Rimes 

364 How to Argue Logically 

367 How to Improve Your Con- 
versation 

374 Psychology of Suicide 

375 Love Story of an Old Maid 

377 Psychology of Joy and 
Sorrow 

883 Prostitution in the U. S. 

403 Facts You Should Know 
About Music 

411 Facts About Phrenology 

414 Art of Being Happy 

431 U. S. Commercial Geography 

439 My 12 Years in a Monastery. 
McCabe 

440 Baseball; How to Play 

446 Psychology of Religion 

447 Auto-Suggestion: How It 
Works 

449 Auto-Suggestion and Health 

452 Dictionary of Scientific 


Terms 
467 Evolution Made Plain 
475 Develop Sense of Humor 
479 How N. Y. Girls Live 
488 How Not to be a Wall- 
Flower 
491 Psychology for Beginners 
493 Novel Discoveries in Science 
501 How to Tie All Kinds of 


Knots 
503 Short History of Civil War 
509 Are We Machines? 
Clarence Darrow 
518 How to Make Candy 
524 Death and its Problems 
529 Woman the Criminal 
556 Hints on Etiquette 
557 Is the Moon a Dead World? 
603 The Electron Theory 
606 How to Play Chess 
609 Are the Planets Inhabited? 
627 Short History of the Jews 
629 Handbook of Legal Forms 
637 German - English Dictionary 
639 4,000 Most Essential English 
Words 
644 Women Who Lived for Love 
645 Confidential Chats with 
Wives 
648 Sexual Rejuvenation 
653 What Boys Should Know 
654 What Young Men Should 


Know 

655 What Young Women Should 
Know 

656 What Married Men Should 


Know 

657 What Married Women 
Should Know 

658 Toasts for all Occasions 

661 Neurotic America and the 
Sex Impulse 

679 Chemistry for Beginners 

681 Spelling Self Taught 

682 Grammar Self Taught 

683 Punctuation Self Taught 

687 U. S. Constitution 

688 Teeth and Mouth Hygiene 

689 Woman’s Sexual Life 

690 Man’s Sexual Life 

691 Child’s Sexual Life 

€96 How to Pronounce Proper 
Names 


EXCLUSIVE! 


We now offer copyrights 
not available elsewhere! 


As you examine this list bear 
in mind that each book listed 
had to be written especially for 
us, or we had to buy the right 
to publish. This involved an 
enormous financial outlay. Copy- 
rights at the rate of 20 Books for 
$1 will surprise you, but here we 
are with our real bargain offer. 

















697 4,000 Words Often Mis- 
pronounced 

703 Physiology Self Taught 

704 Facts About Palmistry 

705 100 Professions for Women 

710 Botany for Beginners 

715 Auction Bridge for 
Beginners 

717 Mcdern Sexual Morality 

724 Burbank Funeral Oration. 
Judge Lindsey 

726 Facts About Venereal 
Diseases 

727 Psychology of Affections 

730 Mistresses of Today 

731 Mental Differences of Men 
and Women 

734 Book of Useful Phrases 


* 759 How to Conquer Stupidity 


767 Facts About Astrology 

768 Best Jokes About Lawyers 

773 Good Habits and How to 
Form Them 

775 First Aid for Investors 

777 Riddle of Human Behavior 

781 Catholicism and Sex 

782 Psycho-Analysis: Mind and 
Body 

784 Association Tests in 
Psycho-Analysis 

789 Digest of U. S. Marriage and 
Divorce Laws 

800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis 

801 A Rapid Calculator 

804 Freud on Sleep and Sexual 

reams 

810 Seandals of Paris Life 

815 Dictionary of Familiar 
Quotations 

816 Shakespearean Quotations 

817 Her Burning Secret 

819 Book of Strange Murders 

820 Jokes About Married Life 

821 Improve Your Vocabulary 

822 Rhetoric Self Taught 

823 English Composition Self 
Taught 

835 Handbook of Useful Tables 

841 Future of Religion 

842 Best Jokes of 1925 

843 Can You Control Conduct? 
Clarence Darrow 

845 Facts to Know About 
Fortune Telling 

846 Womanhood: Facts of Life 

847 How to Play Card Games 

850 Bad Habits and How to 
Break Them 

851 Bible Myths and Legends 

853 How to Know the Songbirds 

855 How to Write Letters 

856 Arithmetic Self Taught. 1 

857 Arithmetic Self Taught. 2 

858 Psychology of Leadership 

862 German Self Taught 

864 Chats With Husbands 

869 Rest Jokes of 1927 

872 Manual Parliamentary Law 

876 Curiosities of Mathematics 

877 French Cooking for 
Amateurs 

879 Rest. Jokes About Preachers 

882 Psychology of Character 
Building 

883 Debate on Capital Punish- 
ment. Clarence Darrow 

884 Debate on Prohibition: 
Darrow 

889 Jokes About Kissing 

891 Your Talent and How to 
Develop It 

893 500 Riddles 

894 How to Advertise 

895 Astronomy for Beginners 

896 Wages of Sin 

901 Woman: Eternal Primitive 

902 Dictionary of Foreign Words 

903~All About Syphilis 


AKE YOUR PICK of the books 
listed on this page at the rate of 


15 


20 books for $1 


And we absolutely guarantee that every book you order from this an- 
nouncement is a popular copyright that cannot be purchased elsewhere. 
We have become famous for reprints of the classics, but now we enter 


WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 
To Any Address in the World! 


Choose Popular Copyrights 
at 20 BOOKS for $I 


the field of popular copy- 
rights in a big way! 


904 Sex Symbolism. Piehies 

910 Is Life Worth Living? 
Darrow 

911 Is Mankind Progressing? 
Clarence Dérrow 

964 How to Be Happy Though 
Married 

966 Rational Sex Ethics 

972 Book of Popular Jokes 

975 Cleopatra and Her Loves 

984 Harmony Self Taught 

986 How to Talk and Debate 

987 Art of Kissing 

988 The Art of Courtship 

995 How to Play the Piano 

997 Recipes Home Cooking 

999 Latin Self Taught 

1000 Wonders of Radium 

1003 How to Think Logically 

1004 How to Save Money 

1005 How to Enjoy Orchestra 
Music 

1006 Children’s Games 

1007 Revolt Against Religion 

1008 Origin of Religion. McCabe 

1009 Typewriting Self Taught 

1010 Amateur Magie Tricks 

1011 French-English Dictionary 

1012 Best Negro Jokes 

1013 Best Irish Jokes 

1014 Best American Jokes 

1015 Comic Dialect Poems 

1018 Humorous Limericks 

1020 Why I am an Infidel. 
Luther Burbank 

1021 Italian Self Taught 

1023 Popular Recitations 

1030 World’s yr Religions 

1049 How to S 

1051 Cause and ‘Retere of 
Genius 

1052 Nature of Instinct and 
Emotions 

1053 Guide to N. Y. Strange 
Sections 

1056 Devil’s Dictionary 
Ambrose Bierce 

1061 Human Origin of Morals 

1062 Humoresque. Fannie Hurst 

1064 Simplicity of Radio 

1065 Lives of U. S. Presidents 

1069 Conquest of Fear 

1070 How to Fight Nervous 
Troubles 

1074 Commercial Law 

1078 Morals in Greece and Rome. 


~ 
= 


McCabe 
1079 Phallic Elements in Re- 
ligion. McCabe 
1082 Best Jewish Jokes 
1084 Did Jesus Ever Live? 
1088 Truth About Mussolini 
1089 Common Sense of Sex 
1091 Facts About Cancer 
1092 Simple Beauty Hints 
1093 Amusing Puns 
1094 Insanity Explained 
1097 Memory: How to Use It 
1103 Puzzles and Brain Teasers 
1105 Spanish-English Dictionary 
1109 Spanish Self Taught 
1111 Prostitution in the 
Medieval World 
1113 Love from Many poste 
1122 Degradation of 
1123 Facts About Puritan "Morals 
1124 On the Bum 
1126 Eating for "Health 


1130 The Dark Ages. McCabe 
1135 Prostitution in the Modern 
World 


1138 What Atheism Means 
1139 Photography Self Taught 
1144 Truth About Jesuits. 
eCabe 
1148 Sexual Crimes in U. S. Law 
1164 Unlovely Sin. Ben Hecht 
1167 Sinister Sex, ete. Hecht. 
1174 How to Write Business 
Letters 
1176 A Mad Love. Frank Harris 
1204 Dictionary of Musical 
Terms 
1206 How to Swim 
1207 French Self Taught 
1208 Success Easier Than Failure 
1209 Charming Hostess; Enter- 
tainment Guide 
1210 Mathematical Oddities 
1216 Italian-English Dictionary 
1221 Facts About Will Power 
1225 How to Avoid Marital 
Discord 
1228 Jokes About Drunks 
1231 Best Jokes of 1926 
1233 Better Meals for Less 


Money 
1238 Beginning Married Life 
Right 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, Dept. A-529, Girard, Kansas 





1239 a 4 Games for Grown- 


Ips 

1241 Outline of U. S. History 

1242 Care of Skin and Hair 

1244 How to Write Love Letters 

1246 Best Hobo Jokes 

1247 Psychology of Love and 
Hate 

1249 Best Jokes Abeut Lovers 

1250 Companionate Marriage 
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Which is the Best 
Encyclopedia for 
Home and School? 


26 out of 27 said 
“Give Me THE 





6¢ New WORLD 


BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA’ 


In a test recently made 
by two Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 27 repre- 
sentative pupils used and 
compared threé widely 
advertised encyclopedias. 
Twenty-six voted for THE 
New WORLD BOOK be- 
cause “information was more 
complete and easier to find.” 
Thousands of business 
men, university professors, 
school superintendents, 
librarians and educators call 
THE WORLD BOOK “the 
best of its type’’ because it is 
non-technical, up to the 
minute, interesting—be- 
cause it is so easy to find 
init the fact wanted. 


Now12 Volumes 
(and Study Guide) 


9,200 
Pages 
In “ea | 14,000 


THENew 
WORLD Illustra 
BOOK for : 
the first time tions 
you have the 
alphabetical ar- 
rangement for con- 
veniently looking up 
any fact—pblus a 
STUDY GUIDE ar- 
rangement where in- 
formation is grouped by 
subjects. Thus under Science 
—Travel—Biography—His- 
tory—there are outlines—with 
thousands of topics listed—offer- 
ing you almost unlimited material 
for ORGANIZED 
reading and study. 





P- ot FREE! Foralimited time, 
verte the Study Guide Volume 
~ given free with the Set. Mail 


\ Lees 
\ coupon for portfolio of spec- 


imen pages. | 
W. F. QuarrirE & Co., Publishers 
Dept.137-C,154 E. Erie St., Chicago. 

Please send without cost or obligation, portfolio of 
specimen pages and color plates from THE New 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia, also your limited | 
offer of the STUDY GUIDE Volume free with the set. 
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achievements of the science. But this 
syllogism continually haunts us: One 
cannot understand astronomy until he 
understands Einstein; no one pretends to 
understand Einstein; ergo ——. 


Radio as a Going 
Concern 


prs AND LAST a great deal has 
been printed about radio. Just 
after the World War we had many trea- 
tises on the scientific aspects of the sub- 
ject. Then came many small manuals 
and handbooks designed to describe and 
explain the mechanical features. Most of 
these were out of date almost as soon as 
they were out of the press-room. One 
thing that we never had until now was 
a comprehensive survey of the radio as 
a business. Messrs. Alfred N. Gold- 
smith and Austin C. Lescarboura supply 
this lack in a well-illustrated book en- 
titled This Thing Called Broadcasting. 
Both of these authors have been associ- 
ated with broadcasting from its infancy 
and have seen the business grow. Their 
knowledge of the ramifications of the 
subject is amazing. They can answer 
offhand almost any question about the 
practical operation of radio that is likely 
to spring to any one’s lips. All this en- 
cyclopzedic range of information they put 
at the reader’s service, but not in the 
encyclopzedic manner—far from it. They 
pour it out in the form of a story—a 
lively, pulsating, up-to-the-minute story 
of achievement. They have little to say 
about the why and wherefore of radio. 
They accept it as a big fact, to be dealt 
with in the most practical way. 


A New Approach 


to Geography 


HE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES will have 
to be revised and the methods 


of studying the topography and life of 


all countries revolutionized. Such is the 
conclusion to which we are brought by 
the appearance of Peru from the Air, a 


| publication of the American Geographi- 
| cal Society. This book, in portfolio form, 
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contains reproductions of aerial photo- 
graphs taken over Peru by Lieut. George 
R. Johnson, with an introductory article 
on “The Peruvian Landscape,” by Raye 
R. Platt, head of the Geographical So- 
ciety’s department of Hispanic American 
research. 

Aerial photography is the new agency 
that challenges the old order in geog- 
raphy-teaching. No one can _ inspect 
Lieutenant Johnson’s pictures without 
getting a vision of Peru totally and radi- 
cally different from the impressions 
heretofore received from reading de- 
scriptive matter or viewing fragmentary 
scenic photographs taken on the earth’s 
surface. This is a brilliantly successful 
attempt to picture a whole country from 
the sky. The method is to select from a 
great number of aerial photographs cer- 
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Start 
to Speak 


FRENCH 


at once! 


—Just Listen to This Record 


EARNING French is easy the natural Cortina way. 

You learn by listening—even more quickly than 
if you lived in Paris! French words and sentences, 
scientifically arranged and graduated, are spoken by a 
native instructor on phonograph records. Then you 
repeat them until, in about 6 
weeks, you converse in every- 
day French easily. 


FREE BOOKLET— 
**The Cortina Short-Cut’”’ 


Mail coupon TODAY for free 
booklet, telling all about the 
famous CORTINAPHONE 
METHODofmasteringFrench, 
German, Spanish, or Italian. 
Prove to yourself how quickly 
you can learn a foreign language 
this fascinating ‘“‘by ear’’ Waye 


PROOF IN 
5 DAYS 


Right in your 
own home 
you test our 
method. WE 
GUARAN. 
TEE you will 
be delighted 
with the 
RESULTS in 
even this 
short time or 
it costs you 
nothing! 





Cortina Academy 
(“Language Specialists for 48 Years’’) 
Suite 101, 105 West 40th St., New York City 


Please send me-—without obligation—your free 
booklet, ‘‘The Cortina Short-Cut,” and facts about 
your special ‘‘Proof-in-5-Days” offer. (Check lan- 
guage in which you are interested). 


O French (J Spanish ( Italian [ German 





ifyou are interested— 
-—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public orin everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free. i 
_ This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 
It also explains how you can, by 2 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come anoutstanding speaker and conquer stage fright} 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent. 
Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1041, Chicago, Illinois. 








In answering an advertisement say you 
saw it in Review oF Reviews. 


RUPTURED 
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‘ people praise this 

improved appliance 

Forget about rupture pains 

and tke need for constant 

care and watchfulness. 

Hold your rupture this se- 

cure, sanitary way. This perfect- 

ed appliance retains rupture safely 

and with great comfort. Severe 

pressure is unnecessary and often 

dangerous. Out-of-door men praise this better way 
to hold their ruptures. It binds the separated muscle 
fibres together. It gives absolute freedom in body 
movement. Over 3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold. 
Write for our 10-day trial offer, and 28-page 
Rupture booklet. Sent in plain. sealed envelope. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 178B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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tain groups giving a representative cross- 
section of life and people from east to 
west and from north to south. A single 
photograph from the air may cover an 
entire scenic feature requiring scores of 
ground photographs, which would often 
be impracticable because of inaccessi- 
bility by land approach. The Pacific 
ports of Peru are pictured in this way 
with a wealth of detail absolutely impos- 
sible if any other method were em- 
ployed. So, too, the industries, the 
towns, the farm lands, the people at 
work, are presented most vividly and 
unforgettably. This is the geography of 
the future. 


Fragments of Biography 


LAN AS HE MAY, this reviewer is 

quite unable to cope, from 
month to month, with the swelling tide 
of biography. Coming “hot from the 
press” it swirls around his desk until 
that rather useless article of furniture 
is engulfed and overwhelmed. If this 
entire department were set apart for 
comment on the current biographies, 
autobiographies, and volumes of me- 
moirs, and every other branch of litera- 
ture rigidly excluded, there would still 
be a monthly list of unnoticed books in 
that prolific field. 

A word at least should be said about 
the notable Englishmen, contemporary 
and near-contemporary, whose life- 
stories have recently been told, either by 
themselves or others. There is H. G. 
Wells, by Geoffrey West—a biography 
that bears the unusual distinction of be- 
ing introduced by the biographee him- 
self. As to the biographer—almost lost 
in the shuffle—Mr. Wells informs us that 
his real name is Wells and that he is no 
relation of the deponent.. Mr. Wells fur- 
ther states that he (H. G.) helped the 
young man to the best of his ability, so 
that he “skates over no mysteries.” Any 
life of Wells would be interesting. The 
publisher’s blurb is not so far wrong in 
its assertion that “this man is more in- 
teresting than any of his books.” 

The Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Church- 
ill, son of an American-born mother and 
known to this generation as one of the 
most brilliant of British statesmen, fig- 
ures in A Roving Commission: My Early 
Life as a venturesome young blade, who 
sometimes got into tight places and de- 
veloped great facility in‘ getting out of 
them. It may be news to some readers 
of today that the youth was trained for 
an army career. He was in South Africa 
when that part of the world was a hot 
place for young Britishers. He was with 
Kitchener in Egypt and took part in one 
of the last great cavalry charges of his- 
tory. He chops off the narrative in 1908, 
when at thirty-four “I married and lived 
happily ever afterwards.” 

Then there is “K. of K.” himself, with 
whom Churchill served, and whose death 
in the World War was long one of the 
mysteries. Kitchener. was written by 
Brig.-Gen. C. R. Ballard. The facts con- 
nected with the sinking of the Hamp- 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 

















YOUR LEISURE TIME 


Each year, more men and women undertake home 
study courses, and realize how helpful they are. % 
Over 60% of Columbia home study students have 
had college training; they know the importance of 
continuing their education. 98 Many seek cultural 
advantages, others to increase their ability for ser- 
vice; a still larger number devote their spare time 
to studies that increase their earning power. 98 
Whatever your objective is, Columbia University 
offers courses that should enable you to do better 
the tasks that lie before you. 98 You have a wide 
choice of uses for your leisure time, a part of which 
we urge you to devote to study. 
a A & 

In this country, we are in the midst of an adult 
educational movement. Home study courses are 
being taken by about 114 million people which is 
nearly twice the total number of students in our 
universities, colleges and professional schools. 
University home study courses are especially im- 
portant in this movement because they offer careful 
guidance under experienced educators. 9 Columbia 
courses have been prepared to meet the special 
requirements of study at home. They are sufh- 
ciently elastic to be adapted to the students’ indi- 
vidual needs. Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the University teaching 
staff. 98 In writing, mention subjects which inter- 
est you, even if they are not listed, as additions 
are made from time to time. 9 Our Home Study 
Department offers also complete high school and 
college preparatory training through courses cov- 
ering four years of high school study. We shall 
be glad to send our special high school bulletin 
upon request. 
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What does your dictionary 

say that it is? 

Suppose you want a clear definition of the 
simple word “‘onion.”’ and let us assume you 
owna dictionary which defines the word as 
follows: 
ONION—The bulb of the liliaceous 
plant, Allium cepa; also the plant 
having slender hollow tubular leaves. 

What is liliaceous? Another search—with 
rapidly diminishing time and patience, and 
rising temper. 

Or suppose you turn to another diction- 
ary, and you read: . 

Ontion—The edible underground 
coated bulb of a biennial herb. (Allium 
cepa) of the family Liliaceae 

More searching! Are you sure of “bien- 
nial’? Does it mean “twice a year,” or 
“every two years’? What about “family 
Liliaceae’’? 

NOW, let us say, you look it up in 


7WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
You will find at once a clear, accurate 
definition complete in itself—requiring no 
cross references—expressed in words of 
common usage: 
ONION — Any of several plants of 
the lily family; especially, a species 
having a strong-smelling edible bulb 
and cultivated as a garden vegetable. 
This New Kind of Dictionary is for busy 
people in home, office, or school. It is so up- 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concise, 
that it is indorsed by such great popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholarly 
and accurate—edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D., Wm. D. Lewis, A.M.,Ph.D., 
Litt.D., and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 
Your bookseller has the WINSTON-or you 
may mail the coupon below, without money, 
at once. So confident are we that you will 
be delighted, we will send it on 5 days’ free 
examination to responsible peo- 
ple sincerely interested. Use 
coupon below at once. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
FS 1 Winston Building,Philadelphia, 
a. 
Thin paper, Encyclopedic 
ition. 100,000 wor 
















defined. 1,500 pages, 
size 634x814 inches. 

3,000 illustrations. 
Weight 34 lbs. 


Price 
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shire are fully stated in this book. 
Kitchener’s genius as a soldier is ap- 
praised and the contradictory aspects of 
his character discussed. 

In the case of Lord Balfour, another 
great British figure of the World War, we 
have little more than a fragment from 
his own hand, Retrospect: an Unfinished 
Autobiography (1848-1886), with a final 
seven pages describing his important 
journey to the United States in 1917. 

Two Revclutionary worthies, both 
Bostonians, are the subjects of new and 
authoritative biographies. Paul Revere, 
by Emerson Taylor, reéxamines in the 
light of family papers and other docu- 
mentary sources the career of the hero 
who was immortalized by Longfellow on 
the basis of a rather slender incident in 
which another man had at least as cred- 
itable a part as he. Boston, however, 
had known Revere as an inventor, a 
goldsmith, a first-class artificer in silver, 
and an all-around craftsman and indus- 
trialist. He lived long after the Revolu- 
tion and even a few years after the War 
of 1812. 

Revere was called a “man of the peo- 
ple” and worked his way up from com- 
parative obscurity. Francis Dana, on the 
other hand, was born to the Bostonian 
purple, of a lineage closely allied with 
the Adarns family. His part in the diplo- 
macy of the Revolution suggested the 
sub-title of the biography by W. P. Cres- 
son—A Puritan Diplomat at the Court of 
Catharine the Great. After the French 
alliance had been formed, the Colonies 
had hopes of getting the aid of the Rus- 
sian Empress against England. The Con- 
tinental Congress commissioned Dana as 
minister to the Russian Court, but he 
was never recognized in that capacity, 
nor was he able to accomplish anything. 
The ways of European diplomacy at that 
time and place were not only abhorrent 
to the Boston Puritan; they were incom- 
prehensible to him. 








New Books Mentioned 


in This Department 


Our Times: Pre-War America, by 
Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
586 pp. Ill. $5. 

THe AMERICAN LEVIATHAN: THE REPUB- 
LIC IN THE MACHINE AGE, by Charles A. 
Beard and William Beard. The Mac- 
millan Company. 824 pp. Ill. $5. 

Cuicaco SuRRENDERS, by Edward Dean 
Sullivan. The Vanguard Press. 239 pp. 
$2. 

Tax Racket AND TAX REFORM IN CHI- 
caco, by Herbert D. Simpson. Chicago: 
The Institute for Economic Research. 287 
pp. $2.50. 

THE SeconD TweENTy YEARS AT HULL 
House: WITH A REcoRD OF A GROWING 
Wortp ConsciousnEss, by Jane Addams. 
The Macmillan Company. 413 pp. $4. 

LittLeE AMERICA: AERIAL EXPLORATION 
IN THE ANTARCTIC; THE FLIGHT TO THE 
SoutH Pote, by. Richard Evelyn Byrd. G. 
P. Putnam’s. 422 pp. Ill. $5. 
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Foundation 
of the Home Library 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
“The Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials, 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS, 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


























Columbia 
Gniversity 


in the City of 
RNew Pork 
offers a 


Home Study Course in 


DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 
by the 
A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


€¢°TSHIS does for drawing and 
painting what electricity has 
done for light and power.” Journal 
of Education. It is the only method 
that offers the home student power 
to do original work from nature. 


Columbia University 






University Extension R 
Pips 

Home Study Dept., New York Lay 

Please send me complete informa- 

tion about the Home Study Course’ in Drawing 

and Painting by A. K. Cross Vision-Training 


Method. 
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Look for the STAR EMBLEM 


1 You Can’t Print That— 
© George Seldes Former price $4.00 
y The Gangs of New York— 
° Herbert Asbury 
Former price, $4.00 
The Cradle of the Dee 
| Y- Joan Lowell Former price, $3 00 
4 George Sand—Marie Jenny 
4 ° Howe Former price, $5.00 
} 5 Science Remaking the 
* World—Otis W. Caldwell and 
Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 
6 Autobiography of Benjamin 
* Franklin. Former price, $2.00 
4 F A Book of Operas— Henry E. 
° Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
8 Raiders of the Deep—Lowell 
. _ Former price, $2.50 
9 poeeet the Jungle— William 
* Beebe. Former pr‘ce, $2.00 
1 Understanding Human 
% * Nature—Alfred Alder. 
| Former price, $3.50 
‘ 11 Companionate Marriage— 
* Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
12 The Right to Be Happy— 
° Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
f Former price, $3.00 
fe 13 Cleopatra—Claude Ferval. 
/ ; 7» Former price, $2.50 
: 1 Francois Villon—D. B. 
° Wyndham Lewis. 
j Former price, $5.00 
/ 15 In Brightest Africa—Carl 
* E. Akeley. Former price, $2.50 
16 Zola and His Time—Mat 
* thew Josep”son. 
f Former price, $5.00 
17 Story of Religion—Charles 
* Francis Potter. 
Former price, $5.00 
18 Haunch, Paunch and Jowl 
° —Samuel Ornits. 
Former price, $3.00 
19 The Outline of History— 
° H.G Wells. 
Former price, $5.00 
2 The Story of Philosophy— 
°* Will Durant. 
Former price, $5.00 
21 Recollections and Letters 
* of General Robert E. Lee— 
Captain Robert E. Lee. 
Former price, $5.00 
The Life of Pasteur — D. 
* Vallery-Radot. 
Former price, $3.00 
25. Lenz on Bridge—Sidney S. 
° a. , Pores Pret $2.50 
F ransition— Wi urant. 
ull Library Size 2 ° Former price, $3.00 
Star Dollar Books are 27 Lincoin’s Own Stories— 
each 544 by 81% inches, © Anthony Gross. ? 
full-sized books, hand- Former price, $2.00 


somely bound in_ cloth, 28. By Coast, 8 Sur te he 
beautifully printed from 


Pl ander Powell. 
plates of original $2.50 to Former price, $3.00 





$5.00 editions. Many with 29, 4 Second Book of Operas 
°—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
31 Four Months A footin Spain 
*— Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 


SEND NO MONEY 


illustrations. A library of 
best sellers now within 
reach of all. 











Five Days’ EREE Examination ! 


Pay nothing in advance—nothing to postman. So confi- 
dent are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a greater 
value for $1.00 than you can realize without actually seeing 
for yourself, that we are making this FREF. EXAMINATION 
OFFE Use the coupon to mark the titles you want and 
mail it without money. Read the books for 5 days. Then send 
us only $1.00, plus 10c postage for each title you keep. If you 
do not admit that this is the biggest book value you ever saw, 
(eda 5d ree fee focket ined matter. The editions of 

ny es are limited—don't delay. GARDEN CITY PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Dept. 41, Garden City, N. Y. 













32 Tyanving Wild Animals— 
* Charles Mayer. 
Former price, $2.50 
33 ‘Faery Lands of the South 
* Seas— Hall and Nordoff 
Former price, $4.00 
34 Shandygaff — Christopher 
* Morley. Former price, $2.00 
35 The New Book of Eti- 
* quette—Lillian Eichler 
Former price. $4.00 
36 Bird Neighbors — WNeéeltje 
* Blanchan. Former price $5. 
37 The A rtobiography o: 
* Benvenuto Cellini— 
Translated by J. Addington 
Symonds. For mer price. $8.50 
38. Now It Can Be Told— Philip 
* Gibbs. Former price, $3. 
39 The Log of the Sun—Wil- 
* liam Beebe. Former price. $6.00 
40 ‘‘Dawgs.’’ — Charles Wright 
* Gray. Former price, $2.50 
41 Mystic Isles of the South 
* Seas—Frederick O’Brien. 
Former price, $5.00 
42 Adventures of an African 
* Slaver — Captcin Theodore 
Canot. Former price, $4.00 
44 Vagabond Journey Around 
*the World — Harry A. 
Franck. Former price, $4.00 
45. Catherine the Great — 
° Katherine Anthony. 

Former price, $4.00 
47 Trampin cn Life — Hor 
° Kemp. ‘ormer price, $3. 
48 Denatured Africa—Daniel 

° W. Streeter Former price $2.50 
49 Keeping Mentally Fit — 
° Joseph Jastrow. 
Former price, $3.50 
50 Six Years in the Malay 
* Jungle—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
51 Up to Now—My Autobiog- 
* raphy—Alfred E. Smith. 
Former price, $5.00 
52 Tho Saga of Billy the Kid— 
* Walter Noble Burns. 
Former price, $2.50 
53 FamousTrials of History— 
* Lord Birkenhead. 
Former price, $4.00 
55 The Conquest of Fear — 
* Basil King Formerprice,$2.00 
56 Training for Power and 
* Leadership—Grenville Kleiser. 
Former price. $3. 
58 The New Decalogue of 
* Science—Albert E. Wiggan. 
Former price, $3. 
59 The Book of Woodcraft— 
* Ernest T. Seton 
Former price, $2.90 
60 Nature’s Garden — Nvltie 
* Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 
63, Paul Bunyan — James, Str 
* vens Former price $2.50 
64 Jungle Days—-William Beehe. 
» Former price, 
6 Royal Road to Romance— 
° Richard Halliburton. 
Former price, $5.00 
71 Beggars of Life—Jim Tullv. 
e Former price, $3. 
72. A Laugh a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away—2Irvin Cobb. 
Former price $2 50 


87 Best SELLERS THAT 
FORMERLY SOLD FOR $')'50 


syed #3 ae 
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8] The Meaning of a Liberal 
82 Eminent Victorians — Lyt- 
83 Revolt in the Desert — T. 


86. —Andre Tridon. 

89. How to Live—A rnold Bennett, 
90. Abraham _ Lincoln — Lord 
92. Pherdelt and Gladstone — 


93 Creative aambines — 

94 Headhunters of the Ama- 
95. Gentleman Johnny Bure 
96 Trader Horn—Aloysius P, 
97. The Fruit of the Family 


98 White Shadows in the 


Bob, So f Battle—Al- 
100 - n o attle—. 





























Edison: The Man and His 


* Work—G. S. Bryan. 
Former price. $4.00 


Education — Everett Dean 
Martin. Former price, $3. 


° ton Strachey. B 
Former price, $3.50 


'° E.Lawrence Former price $5.00 
Psychoanalysis and Love 


Former price. $2.50 
Former price $5.50, 
* Charnwood Former price, $3.00 


. G. Somervell. 
‘ormer price, $3.50 
Ed- 


° win E. Slosson. 
Former price, $3.00 


° zon—F. W. Updegraff. 
Former price, $5.00 


goyne—F. J. Huddleston. 
Former price, $5.00 


5 2 : The Revolt of Modern 
ee 107. YoGen Seduce Ben B Lindsey 


and ———— Evans. $3.00 
" ‘ormer price, $3. 
Tree—A lbert Edward Wiggam 108 Rasputin: the Holy Devil 
Former price, $3.00 ° —Rene Filop-Miller. 
Former price, $5.00 
Seas — Frederick 109 The Great American Band- 
Former price, $5.00 * wagon—C. Merz. 
The Doctor Looks at Love Former price, $3.00 
*and Life — Joseph Collins, 110 Scouting on Two Conti- 
M.D. Former price, $3.00 . Fa ajor Frederick R. 
urn. - 
: Former price, $5.00 
© fred Oliphant. . 
Former price, $2.50 111. bo! peverhead meg St «bce 


Former price, $4.00 


South 
O'Brien. 


101 *‘Hosses"” — Compiled by Former price, $3.00 

* Charles Wright Gray. The Autobiography of an 

Former price, $2.50 112. Ex-Colored Man —J. W. 

104 Count Luckner, the Sea Johnson. Former price, $3.00 

* Devil—Lowell Thomas. 113 Shanty Irish —Jim Tully. 
Former price, $2.50 : Former price, $2. 


105. The Red Knight of Ger- 114. 42 Indian Journey—Walde- 


mar Bonsels. 


many—Floyd (ribbons. : 
Former price, $4.00 


Former price, $2.50 


106. Why We Misbehave — 115. The Great Horn Spoon— 


Eugene Wright. 


Samuel Schmalhausen. 
: aa Former price, $5.00 


Former price, $3.00 
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A Bigger Job— 


and Youw’re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book —**Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”” Make your 
start toward that bigger job today. 


— == —Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —— — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept.367-R Chicago 


Tell me about your salary-increasing plan 
d t in the b 


‘or my ad e e 
checked. [] Business Management 
[] Modern Salesmanship 
[) Higher Accountancy 
[} Traffic Management poner 
|} Railway Station Mém’t OExpert 
[] R.ailway Accounting Bonk. 

[] Law—Degree of LL.B. keeping 
[| Commercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 

[j Industrial Managem’t (Q Business English 

[] Bankingand Finance (Commercial Spanish 
[] Modern Business Corre- (Effective Speaking 
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a”)|6W REVERSIBLE 
; for Double Wear 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
Low Price Rugs 


made from Your Old Materials 
By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 
reclaim the valuable material in your old rugs, 
carpets, clothing and weave soft, luxurious 7 
modern rugs in the popular one and two + 
tone colors, or rich Oriental designs. Any size “9 

in a week. We guarantee to satisfy or pay 4 eo 





for your materials. Week’s Trial. We + v 
pay transportation from all states. LS os: 


Send direct—have no agents, “eS Oe 







Largest FACTORY 4 Oo 
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Livinec Arrica: A GEOLOGIST’S WANDER- ; 


INGS THROUGH THE RIFT VALLEYs, by Bailey 
Willis. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 320 pp. Ill. $4. 


Story or Near East Reuier (1915- 
1930): AN INTERPRETATION, by James L. 
Barton. The Macmillan Company. 479 
pp. Ill. $2.50. 


LeacuE oF Nations: TEN YEARS OF 
Woritp Co-operation, foreword by Sir 
Eric Drummond. Boston: World: Peace 
Foundation. 467 pp. $3.50. 


Survey OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS, prepared under the direction of 
Charles P. Howland. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 541 pp. $5. 


Europe: THE Wortp’s BANKER, by Her- 
bert Feis. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 469 pp. $5. 


Success, by Lion Feuchtwanger. Trans- 
lated from the German by Willa and 
Edwin Muir. The Viking Press. 781 pp. 
$3. 

Inpra: LAND OF THE Biack Pacopa, by 
Lowell Thomas. The Century Co. 350 
pp. Ill. $4. 

CHINA: THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILIZATION, 
by Nathaniel Peffer. The John Day 
Company. 306 pp. $3.50. 

Cutna’s REVOLUTION FROM THE INSIDE, 
by R. Y. Lo. The Abingdon Press. 306 
pp. $2. 

THE Foreign Pustic Dest or Cuina, by 
Arthur Gardiner Coons. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 251 
pp. $3. 

Tue Moncouran Horpe, by Roland 
Strasser. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 247 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

FLicHts From CuHaos, by Harlow Shap- 
ley. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 168 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Tue Mysterious UNIVERSE, by Sir 
James Jeans. The Macmillan Company. 
163 pp. Ill. $2.25. 

MAN AND THE Stars, by. Harlan True 


Stetson. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 221 pp. Il. 
$2.50. 


Tus Tuinc CALLED BROADCASTING, by 
Alfred N. Goldsmith and Austin C. Les- 
carboura. Henry Holt and Company. 
362 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Peru FROM THE Arr, photographs by 
Lieutenant George R. Johnson, text and 
notes by Raye R. Platt. American Geo- 
graphical Society. 159 pp. II. 

H. G. WeEtts, by Geoffrey West. W. W. 
Norton Company. 287 pp. Ill. $3. 

A Rovinc Commission, My Earty LIFE, 
by Winston S. Churchill. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 377 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

KircHENER, by General C. R. Ballard. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 341 pp. IIL. 
$3.50. 

RETROSPECT, an Unfinished Autobiog- 


raphy, 1848-1886, by Lord Balfour. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 245 pp. 
Ill. $3.50. 


Emerson Taylor. 
237 pp. -Ill. 


Paut REVERE, by 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$3.50. 

Francis Dana, by W. P. Cresson. Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. 397 pp. 
Ill. $5. 
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SMusic Lessons 
i> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers, 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness, 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by 

vidual instruction of specialists, is now attainud. 
The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home, 

Write telling us course you 
Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. nd now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
559 Siegel-Myers Building Cc 


STAUNTON’ 


Military 

Academy 
One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 
lence. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F 
(Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

froin St. Louis. 104thyear. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1131, St. Charles, Mo. 


CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs and Advice all Accredited 
Schools in U. S._ For Girls or ? 




















Boys ?—De- 
tails? American Schools Assn., 1201 Stevens 
Bldg.—Chicago, or 1210 Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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brilliant professors and 
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&@ penny—just mail the coupon! 


American Technical Society 


Dept 3 
DrexelAve. and S8th St., CHICAGO: 
Pe oe ee ee ee ee 
‘ American Technical Society . 
Dept. 

Drexel Ave. and 58th St. Chicago 
FREE with Coupon} = §1 want to borrow for 10 davs FREE the 
for a limited time only , le luxe volumes, 
—200-page book to 6000 pages. I will pay the few cents express 
match the 12 volumes} charges. If I choose to keep it, I will send 
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“ ALL MEN are created equal!” 


Magic words still doubted by the 


masses, who ask themselves again and again why the privileged 
few are great, famous, wealthy, with an abundance of every- 


thing . . . while others struggle for life’s bare necessities. 


The answer 


is this: each man is a law unto himself—conqueror or conquered, according 


to his own decree! 


History is full of daring deeds of heroic conquerors—men who blazed 
new trails, conquered the unknown, refused to acknowledge petty limita- 


tions! 


What was the driving force which lashed these men to action— 
spurred them on to dare—made them do? 


The conquering urge—that 


clamorous desire which unleashes the incredible, conquering power! 


Unlimited Possibilities 


This amazing power is inherent in 
every man and woman... an endow- 
ment from an all-wise Creator .. .a 
reserve meant to be used ... a flame 
which lights the torch of unlimited pos- 
sibilities! Those whom life has beaten 
—whom circumstances have conquered 
—have gone their blind, unheeding way, 
unmindful of this great reserve power, 
an all-conquering force within . . . lying 
dormant, unused, unrecognized! You have 
it . . . in abundance. You need only to 
arouse it. You can stimulate this energy 
and harness it to action to bring you 
anything you want that’s right for you to 
have! There is a way—a definite, tested 
and proven way: Christian Psychology! 


A Path to Power 


Christian Psychology arouses your dor- 
mant courage, your slumbering will power 
—gives you the old fighting spirit that never 
says die, that wins because it won’t be 
beaten! It releases you from imaginary 
limitations. You are not a victim of cir- 
cumstance . . 
bilities lies before you! 

Christian Psychology will help you find 
yourself and the treasures which were in- 
tended for you. Health which makes every 
day a joy, and life a zestful adventure. The 
charm of personality which is a magnet for 
every happiness. Achievement, recogni- 
tion, advancement in business or profession. 
Independence and abundance, represented 
in those material things which everyone 


. a future of infinite possi- 


wants, those outward signs of prosperity 
which make life more enjoyable . . . beauti- 
ful homes, automobiles, luxuries, increased 
income, bank accounts! 


What Is It? 


But what is Christian Psychology? 
Psychology, as everyone knows, is the 
science of the mind. Christian Psychology 
is an amazingly simple course in advanced 
practical psychology based upon the teach- 
ings of that greatest of all psychologists, 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is not a religion nora 
creed, but a scientific system of releasing 
the powers within one. Its results will startle 
even the most skeptical. 

It has solved individual problems for 
many years. In our files are hundreds 
of reports of how Christian Psychology 
has benefited men and women in every 
walk of life—reports which read almost 
like modern miracles. 


Not An Experiment 


Christian Psychology is the work of 
Judge Daniel A. Simmons, eminent psycholo- 
gist, author and jurist, whose practical 
application of his teachings is responsible 
for his own phenomenal success. Born in 
poverty and obscurity, struggling against 
ill-health, almost unknown in his early 
professional life, he is today judge of the 
highest trial court of his state and loved 
and respected by students in practically 
every civilized country. He ranks as a 
leading practical psychologist of the age. 


6000-Word Lecture 
Sent Free 


Judge Simmons has prepared a stir- 
ring 6,000-word lecture, “The Kingdom 
of God,’ which explains the scientific 
principles of Christian Psychology and how 
it works. For at least a limited time this 
remarkable lecture will be sent entirely free 
and postpaid. 


Mail Coupon Now! 


Whatever your burdens, your hopes 
and desires . . . whatever the secret yearn- 
ings of your heart . . . the principles of 
Christian Psychology will make your 
dreams come true! Fill out and mail the 
No-Cost Coupon, but do it NOW! A 
minute’s work; so easy—yet it may mean 
so much! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PsyCHOLOGY 
101 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY ' 

101 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. a 

Please send me free, postpaid and without any obliga- 8 

tion upon my part Judge Daniel A. Simmons’ complete, 4 

t 6,000-word lecture, “The Kingdom of God,” revealing & 

{ astonishing truths of Christian Psychology that enable & 

i people to actually make their wishes come true. - 
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THE STEADY SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF THE BELL LABORATORIES SHOWS IN THE EVER-INCREASING QUALITY 
AND SCOPE OF YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE 























To clear all barriers for the 
human voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


BELL TELEPHONE LasoraTories, Incorporated, is 
the scene of a progressive conquest of natural forces 
that aims to let you speak clearly, quickly and 
cheaply to any one, anywhere in the land and even 
to distant countries. More than 5000 scientists and 
assistants are busy there and elsewhere in the Bell 
System studying the problems of sound trans- 
mission. Its work is the growing foundation of 
the telephone art; and it has, besides, helped to 
make possible the radio, sound pictures and special 
apparatus for the medical profession. 

Among its achievements are the underground 
cables which make city telephone service possible, 
better and faster long distance service, 
service to ships at sea, and to millions of 
telephones beyond the seas. The steady 





scientific progress of the Bell Laboratories shows 
in the ever-increasing quality and scope of your 
telephone service. Its new developments in every 
type of equipment clarify and speed up your tele- 
phone talks and give you more and better service 
at low rates. Every advance it makes is available 
throughout the Bell System. 

The Bell System is an American institution 
owned by more than 500,000 stockholders. It places 
before you the benefits of its technical achievements 
and the co-ordinated efforts of more than 400,000 
trained workers. It accepts its responsibility to 
further the development and welfare of the nation 
by furnishing the public the best of telephone 
service at the least cost consistent with 
financial safety. 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


For PEOPLE OF ENERGY and courage, 


es a who have some purpose in life, every 
— day is a New Year’s Day. The present 


day always offers its own opportuni- 
ties. The past is behind us for better or worse. The 
world is still young and fresh, and we may look for- 
ward hopefully, believing that there are now better 
prospects for the individual, the family, the local com- 
munity, the nation and the world at large than ever 
before in all the varied story of human experience. But 
while such persons as have buoyant spirits—and are 
willing to face the incidental risks that are involved in 
being alive at all—may count each new day as bringing 
its own adventures in the art of living, the mere fact 
of existence is not so exciting for the great majority. 
Their imaginations must be stimulated by what we 
may call mass movements in mental operation. They 
must think that a New Year really begins on January 1. 
During December days, the streets of New York were 
crowded with surging throngs of women and children. 
The older ones were doing their Christmas shopping, 
while the younger ones were intent upon seeing Santa 
Claus in the department stores, with all his glittering 
and gorgeous surroundings. The same thing could be 
said of every other city in the United States. The chil- 
dren are with us at all times, but they learn from in- 
fancy that Christmas is their golden season. They rise 
with enthusiasm to the advantages of the occasion. 
They propose to benefit as fully as possible from the 
stimulated and responsive sympathy and generosity of 
their elders, who move with the celebrant crowd and 
like Mr. Scrooge grow tender and kind by virtue of the 
fixed date. And so it is a good thing to have Christmas 
recur, and to begin a new year on January first. 


AFTER ALL, the fixed date and the 
established festival are essential fea- 
tures of a kind of life that must be 
systematic for its best results. Mod- 
ern society is too complex for disregard of conventional 
arrangements and time-honored customs. There is 
nothing the children learn more quickly than the pre- 


The American 
Book of 
Red-Letter Days 


cision of times and seasons, and the recurrence of “fix- 
tures.” Christmas is followed by New Year’s Day. 
School opens again after the holiday week. Saturdays 
are always bringing their promise of outdoor sports in 
good weather, or of parties and movies when it storms. 
Washington and Lincoln chose inconvenient February 
dates for their birthdays, but we celebrate them just 
the same. In ten southern states January 19, the 
birthday of General Robert E. Lee, is publicly cele- 
brated, and in nine states June 3, as the birthday of 
President Jefferson Davis, is officially recognized. 
Decoration (or Memorial) Day, on May 30, is widely 
observed. The Fourth of July, as Independence Day, 
is a universal American holiday, and the same thing is 
now true of the first Monday in September as Labor 
Day. Columbus Day, October 12, is a legal holiday in 
thirty-four states. November brings three dates that 
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children and grown-up people alike are quite certain to 
remember, the first being Election Day (recurring on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday of the month), 
Armistice Day, November 11 (which is a legal holiday 
in nearly half the states, and proclaimed by governors 
in most of the others), and Thanksgiving Day, the last 
Thursday in November, which is celebrated in every 
state, territory and possession, as also is Christmas 
Day, December 25, and New Year’s Day, a week later. 
If the arrival of some of these holidays seems to in- 
terrupt the school duties of children and the routine 
course of business in factories or offices, the gain upon 
the whole is far greater than the loss. Mental and 
physical versatility is promoted by holiday occasions, 
and the use that children are accustomed to make of 
the days out of school gives zest to the lessons and 
other tasks that are directed by the women and men 
of our great teaching profession. 


PRESIDENT Hoover, in his address at 
the opening (November 19) of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, made some de- 
lightful allusions to children that were not necessarily 
a part of his survey of educational and public-health 
problems. His immediate audience included many 
hundreds of the best trained experts in America, while 
the unseen audience was listening in several million 
homes, where the President’s voice was heard even bet- 
ter over the radio than it was in the Constitution Hall 
at Washington. Mr. Hoover struck his best note when 
he said that the whole object of this elaborate Confer- 
ence was to strengthen the hands of mothers and to 
help their boys and girls to have a fair chance. As re- 
gards our forty-five million children, Mr. Hoover 
stated the problem as relating, first, to the better pro- 
tection of the normal child; second, to the physically 
defective and handicapped, and third, to those known 
as delinquents. He made the following analysis as re- 
gards numerical status: 

“Statistics can well be used to give emphasis to our 
problem. One of your committees reports that out of 
45,000,000 children 


Forty-five 
Million 
Boys and Girls 


35,000,000 are reasonably normal ; 
6,000,000 are improperly nourished ; 
1,000,000 have defective speech ; 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts; 
675,000 present behavior problems ; 
450,000 are mentally retarded ; 
382,000 are tubercular ; 

342,000 have impaired hearing ; 
18,000 are totally deaf ; 

300,000 are crippled ; 

50,000 are partially blind; 

14,000 are wholly blind; 

200,000 are deliquent, and 

500,000 are dependent ,— 


And so on, to a total of at least 10,000,000 of deficients, 
more than 80 per cent. of whom are not receiving the 
necessary attention, though our knowledge and ex- 
perience show that these deficiencies can be prevented 
and remedied to a high degree.” 
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THE PRESIDENT has had to do with his 
own children, and is now a grand- 
father, as certain news pictures of 
December reminded everybody. How 
he feels about children was expressed so well in his ad- 
dress that there was resounding applause in Constitu- 
tion Hall—and widely sympathetic response as people 
heard by radio or read the address in the newspapers. 
Let us quote a few typical sentences: ‘We approach 
all problems of childhood with affection. Theirs is the 
province of joy and good humor. They are the most 
wholesome part of the race, the sweetest, for they are 
fresher from the hands of God. Whimsical, ingenious, 
mischievous, we live a life of apprehension as to what 
their opinion may be of us; a life of defense against 
their terrifying energy; we put them to bed with a 
sense of relief and a lingering of devotion. We envy 
them the freshness of adventure and discovery of life; 
we mourn over the disappointments they will meet.” A 
tribute to childhood’s capacity for happiness occurred 
elsewhere in the address, and this, too, was felt by 
everyone to supply the motive for the great work that 
lies before the country in following up the reports and 
recommendations of the Conference. Let us quote 
again: “That we be not discouraged let us bear in 
mind that there are 35,000,000 reasonably normal, 
cheerful human electrons radiating joy and mischief 
and hope and faith. Their faces are turned toward the 
light—theirs is the life of great adventure. These are 
the vivid, romping, everyday children, our own and our 
neighbors, with all their strongly marked differences— 
and the more differences the better. The more they 
charge us with their separate problems, the more we 
know they are vitally and humanly alive. From what 
we know of foreign countries I am convinced that we 
have a right to assume that we have a larger propor- 
tion of happy, normal children than any other country 
in the world. And also, on the bright side, your reports 
show that we have 1,500,000 specially gifted children. 
There lies the future leadership of the nation, if we de- 
vote ourselves to their guidance.” 


Mr. Hoover 
Remarks 
Upon Children 


THE CONFERENCE was statesmanlike 


Pe si se in the main trend of the general ad- 
ea. dresses by the President, Secretary 


Wilbur and Secretary Davis, and it 
was constructive and scientific in the reports and find- 
ings of its numerous committees. It was called to- 
gether not to mark conclusions, as if organized work 
on behalf of the nation’s children were in final stages, 
but rather to take note of what is to be done. In order 
to proceed intelligently, we must find out precisely 
where we stand. Secretary Wilbur contributes to our 
present number a brief article touching upon the scope 
and character of the recent Conference, and indicating 
the purpose of the Government to continue to act as 
a clearing-house for information upon all phases of 
official and voluntary effort to promote the health of 
children and to protect them in their right to a normal 


- development. This function of supervision and encour- 


agement, as regards our national activities for the pro- 
motion of health and education, is one that the federal 
government can best perform. It is well to remember 
in times like the present when there is acute economic 
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The Progress 


depression with abnormal percentages of 
unemployment, that the American chil- 
dren are continuing to go to school. 
There is money enough to pay the teach- 
ers, to keep the schoolhouses warm and 
comfortable in winter, and—quite largely 
throughout the country districts—to 
take the youngsters from their homes 
and back again, in omnibuses. 


LET NO ONE suppose that 
this has always been 
true. In earlier periods, 
with no compulsory at- 
tendance, an actual majority of Amer- 
ican children could enjoy only limited 
schooling because they had to help their 
families make a living. The average 
country boy above the age of twelve 
went to school perhaps during three win- 
ter months, but seldom any more than 
that. In commercial and factory towns, 
there was child labor in cotton mills, 
stores, and all sorts of undertakings, and 
a great proportion of children above ten 
or twelve years of age was absorbed in 
gainful occupations of some kind. There 
was in some cases, compensation for 
this, because independence and strength 
of character were often developed 
through such experiences of toil in child- 
hood. But the losses were far greater 
than the gains; and to have taken the 
children out of the textile factories and 
mills has done much to bring about 
the welcome revolution that today per- 
mits practically all the children of Amer- 
ica to keep on going to school, in spite 
of hard times. Furthermore, the schools 
are better than at any earlier day, the children are 
healthier, they are better fed and clad, and in private 
conduct and social relations they are on a higher level 
as youthful citizens. When, therefore, we compare the 
present times with those of the past, we should find in 
the condition of our rising goneration the truest test of 
social and economic achievements. 


The Best 
Evidence 
of Progress 


For MANY YEARS it has been our cus- 


The World's tom in each January number of this 
Most Deadly ‘odical : 
htelade periodical to make some allusions to 


the most important object of organ- 
ized society in modern times—that of avoiding the 
scourge of war. Ignorance, disease and poverty are 
stalking spectres that have haunted modern nations as 
they have striven to rid themselves of feudal institu- 
tions and conditions, and to establish among men the 
practice, as well as the theory, of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. But far worse than ignorance or pestilence 
or the experience and the dread of poverty, has been 
the devastating blight and horror of war. The cause 
of peace is of paramount importance to us all. The 
war spirit is a form of mania producing delusions that 
at times permeate entire nations. This epidemic form 
of mental disease inspires fear in other, onlooking na- 
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THE HOOVER GRANDCHILDREN ARRIVE FOR A CHRISTMAS VISIT 


Mrs. Hoover was at the station to meet the children and their mother, who live in 
southern California. At the left of the group is Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Jr. Nearest 
to her is Herbert III, aged three, with Peggy Ann, four and a half years old, at the 
right. In the arms of the nurse is Baby Joan. 


tions, that think themselves menaced. And this vety 
dread of war makes the onlookers susceptible, so that 
quite too often they also become the victims of the in- 
fectious lunacy. The greatest boon to the world would 
be some magic remedy, some potent safeguard against 
war fever and delirium. But since nobody has found 
the magic remedy, we must all use our best wits to 
apply such safeguards as can be discovered or invented. 
One sensible plan is to clear up every possible cause of 
misunderstanding or disagreement. During President 
Wilson’s administration, the United States made two 
separate wars upon Mexico. Doubtless there were 
some delusions in Mexico, but there may have been 
far greater ones at Washington. Mr. Dwight W. 
Morrow has retired from the post of Ambassador at 
Mexico City, after a period in which he enjoyed the 
full confidence of both governments and witnessed the 
restoration of good understanding, mutual confidence, 
and sincere friendship on both sides. One specific way, 
therefore, for Americans to stand against war during 
the decades and generations to come, is to deal with 
our Mexican neighbors with justice, intelligence and 
generosity. Every case like this of approximate re- 
covery, with dangerous delusions no longer dominat- 
ing, improves the chances for sanely handling others. 



















































PERHAPS IF WE HAD found out how to 


“onan aie deal with Mexico seventeen or eigh- 
or'e_ vourt teen years ago, we should have known 
Is Discussed 


a little better fifteen or sixteen years 
ago how to help the European powers to shorten their 
mutually destructive combat. But we also lost sanity, 
in a crazy world. We have since then renounced war 
as an instrument of policy, and have persuaded the 
nations to sign the Kellogg-Briand Pact. For his 
personal services, and still more for the movement that 
his name symbolizes, Hon. Frank B. Kellogg was sum- 
moned in December from his seat as a judge of the 
World Court at The Hague, to receive at Stockholm 
the Nobel Prize for his contribution to the cause of 
international peace. Arrangements have been worked 
out under which the United States could bear its mod- 
est share in the cost of maintaining the World Court, 
and could participate in the selection of judges. It 
does not seem to us that we would find ourselves in- 
volved in any entanglements if the Senate should agree 
with Président Hoover (and with his predecessor) in 
thinking that it would be a good thing for us to adopt 
these arrangements, as worked out under the leader- 
ship of Hon. Elihu Root. It has been American opin- 
ion for several generations that there ought to be a 
World Court; and, while the present one may not in 
all respects conform to our views of what such a 
tribunal should be like, it has much to commend it and 
certainly ought to be maintained. It is better, how- 
ever, that we should take membership in an interna- 
tional institution with the mature approval of Ameri- 
can public opinion, rather than to quarrel about it 
among ourselves and perchance carry the measure by 
a bare majority, leaving a large minority not only un- 
convinced but deeply antagonistic. President Hoover 
submits the matter to the Senate, but does not wish to 
see this concluding session of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress enter upon a fruitless debate, neglecting the ap- 
propriation bills and the immediate issues upon which 
there ought to be prompt agreement. 


AT THE PRESENT TIME, our Govern- 
ment has no pending difference of 
serious import with that of any other 
country. Looking back, we have rea- 
son to think with satisfaction upon the circumstances 
of good will that surrounded the negotiations at Lon- 
don resulting in the Naval Treaty. There will be naval 


Desirable 
Relations with 
Great Britain 


questions arising in the future, as a matter of course.. 


But if we are not foolishly negligent of our responsi- 
bilities we will appropriate the money to build our 
navy up to the full limit of the quotas agreed upon, 
and thus maintain actual parity with the amalgamated 
fleets of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Whether the Labor party, the Conservative party, or 
the Liberal party should be in power at Westminster 
in years to come, our own government should have 
no difficulty in maintaining most frank and cordial re- 
lations. Ambassadors like Lord Bryce and Sir Esmé 
Howard at Washington represented all parts of the 
British Empire with the utmost fidelity. But when 
other diplomats began to appear at Washington under 
authority of the British crown—a minister from Can- 
ada, a minister from Ireland, and so on—perfectly 
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good relations continued to exist, both within the Brit- 
ish group and also with the American Department of 
State. The same situation continues under the present 
highly regarded Ambassador at Washington, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay. It is not to pass idle compliments, 
but to indicate a peace-making and peace-keeping sit- 
uation of great importance, that we call attention to 
working harmony now existent, at the beginning of 
1931, throughout the entire English-speaking world. 


EvEN UPON THE SUBJECT of tariffs 


No Trouble there is no serious misunderstanding 
About Our 
Tariff among leaders and statesmen. Every 


country has to do the best it can to 
stabilize its own economic life. The desire of Canada 
to find an outlet in the British market for its surplus 
wheat is not only reasonable but in every way com- 
mendable. With our high tariff on wheat, we could 
have no intelligent motive except that of trying to 
secure a balance between our production and our 
domestic consumption. To try to force our surplus 
wheat on the British market by an export bounty 
would not only insult economic intelligence, but it 
would also meet with a deserved slamming of the 
door against the rude intrusion, in England and also 
in every other foreign market. Business soon will 
have adjusted itself to the new American tariff, al- 
though by this remark we are by no means endorsing 
various mistakes in detail that are embodied in that 
enactment. The Senate will have confirmed the Tariff 
Commission appointments, we may hope, and encour- 
aged it to speed up its program. We are merely, in 
this connection, pointing to the fact that neither our 
own tariff arrangements nor those of other countries 
are involving us in any grave disputes, or casting any 
shadows upon the sunlit prospect of peaceful relations 
everywhere, so far as the United States is concerned. 


As WE LooK Across the Pacific, it is 


Looking gratifying to find that we have no 
Across the : : 
Pacific acute international problems. The 


status of the Philippines will have to 
be considered in due time, but agitation and contro- 
versy seem to have died down. The Filipinos begin to 
realize that titular independence, with the Stars and 
Stripes hauled down and the Philippine flag run up, 
might be the beginning of many disasters. The 
economic problems of the Archipelago are far more im- 
portant than the political. They will have to be con- 
sidered in their bearing upon one another. Definite 
arrangements made at the Naval Conference, now rati- 
fied by the Japanese Government, leave no room for 
misunderstanding or disagreement about armed ships 
and fortifications in the Pacific. The new census re- 
turns show 64,557,000 people within the insular group 
of Japan proper. Adding the Japanese possessions of 
Korea and Formosa, the total comes to 90,000,000. 


IN OUR PRESENT number, the reader 


Dr. pine will doubtless be glad to find the sec- 
on epans ond of Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay’s 


Democrac : : PERE RES i 
Y enlightening articles describing his re- 


cent visit to Japan, which was followed by a trip to 
Korea, Manchuria, and China, with a return journey 




















across Siberia, thus completing the tour of the globe. 
This eminent scholar and political scientist of the Co- 
lumbia University faculty honored the Review or ReE- 
views by going as our special representative. He was 
welcomed in Japan, not only by high officials, but also 
by active young men who had studied in New York on 
Morningside Heights under his direction. We do not 
have to revise any previous views about the Japanese 
people and their progress, in order to bring ourselves 
into sympathetic accord with everything that Dr. 
Lindsay writes. Our Government could do nothing 
better in the way of a concrete example of international 
courtesy, during the year 1931, than to place Japan 
upon exactly the same quota basis in our immigration 
laws as any other country. The Japanese Government 
fully recognizes the Pacific Coast position regarding 
alien labor, and has not the slightest desire to grant 
passports to immigrants who would be unwelcome. All 
danger of the so-called “Oriental invasion” of our 
Pacific states lies in the past. In every way, it would 
be advantageous for us to meet Japanese views upon 
this delicate point of discrimination. 


THERE IS SOME REASON to hope that 
What of the year 1931 may find China begin- 
China in : . 
the New Year? ming to recover from the exhaustion 
of its long period of political chaos 
and civil warfare. Since Japan, the United States, 
Great Britain, and all other countries are now free 
from the suspicion of any schemes to dominate or to 
mutilate China, the time may be approaching when the 
Chinese leaders might be induced to accept the advice 
of an international conference, and perhaps to invite 
and receive aid along lines of financial credit for pub- 
lic improvements, and of banking and monetary re- 
form. President Hoover once lived in China, and had 
his early training as a relief administrator in a period 
of acute disturbance. Secretary Stimson also has had 
trans-Pacific experience, both official and private. We 
have other Americans like Mr. Silas Strawn to name 
one expert advisor,-and Professor Kemmerer to name 
another, who are particularly qualified to join in a 
movement for bringing American influence to bear 
apon the restoration of peace, order and normal busi- 
ness activity among the hundreds of millions of 
Chinese people. 


AMERICAN OPINION has not taken any 
definite trends as yet regarding the 
problems of India’s political future. 
There is little inclination in this coun-. 
try to prejudge the practical questions, of great serious- 
ness and difficulty, now occupying attention in Great 
Britain and throughout India. It is realized that pro- 
found changes are to come about in the status of the 
peoples and territories that we group under that name 
“India.” The British leaders, as well as those of Bri- 
tish India, of Burma, and of the Native Indian States, 
are wrestling with those problems in.a Conference of 
unusual significance. With peace and prosperity re- 
gained throughout areas now peopled by half the 
human race from the cold stretches of Siberia, Man- 
churia, and Mongolia southward to Burma and the 
coasts of the Indian ocean, the nations of Europe, and 
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also those of North and South America, will at once 
beome more prosperous in their trade relations. It 
should be an object of policy at London, Tokio, Wash- 
ington, Paris and Geneva to promote Asiatic peace and 
recovery in 1931. 


Tue Unitep States has not officially 


— recognized the Soviet dictatorship of 
sox se: Russia. Certain advocates of such 
Program? 


recognition declare that Russia’s ad- 
herence to the Kellogg Pact has involved our govern- 
ment in a relationship that ought in consistency to be 
followed by an exchange of diplomatic representatives. 
Russia is so important a country, and the people of 
Russia are so essential to the harmony and well-being 
of the world in their future relationships, that it is im- 
possible to forget them or to ignore them, in this 
strange period of transition through which they are 
passing. The Russian domains are so vast—the popu- 
lation is so extensive and varied—that few present-day 
observers can satisfy our eager desire for truthful in- 
formation. One may thoroughly condemn the doctrines 
that the Communist leaders of Russia profess, and may 
dislike their methods. One may have scant faith in 
the ability of these leaders to establish a permanent 
and successful regime of government and economic life 
through the application of their doctrines, in the ways 
now projected on a large scale. But the things that 
they are attempting are, nevertheless, a subject of pro- 
found interest. Let us suppose that the British Gov- 
ernment should (1) nationalize the demoralized coal 
industry ; (2) take over as public undertakings all the 
railroads and utilities; (3) nationalize the merchant 
marine of Great Britain and operate it in conjunction 
with the navy; (4) set up governmental purchasing 
agencies for the supply of the British people with all 
their imports of food and raw materials, and (5) take 
over the entire business of marketing British products 
in the colonies and foreign countries. Certainly, the 
thing is conceivable, and it would all amount to less in 
the way of national effort than was undertaken and ac- 
complished during the four years of the great war. 
However, would nationalization of industry, on ex- 
treme Socialistic or Communistic lines, prove success- 
ful for the people of Great Britain? We would answer 
with an emphatic negative. It would be a ghastly, dis- 
astrous failure. But if the British Government could 
not carry out such a program with its incomparably 
greater capacity in every way, what about Russia? 
Can the present five-year plan, and the entire Russian 
economic policy be made successful? Our prediction 
again takes the form of unqualified scepticism. 


THERE DOES NOT seem sufficient evi- 
dence that Russia’s recent sales of 
wheat, lumber, pulpwood, and other 
commodities to European and Amer- 
ican markets, has had a deliberately mischievous or 
disagreeable motive behind it. The Russian govern- 
ment has entered upon a series of colossal undertak- 
ings, such as the development of hydro-electric power, 
the building of immense factories, the carrying on of 
agriculture with machinery on an enormous scale, and 
the purchase for all these objects of American and 
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European machinery, to the extent of scores of millions 
of dollars. The Soviet authorities have not been able 
to establish credit in the United States, Germany, 
France or England, and therefore have had to pay for 
their purchases of machinery and materials by assem- 
bling their own salable products and shipping them to 
foreign markets to be sold for what they would bring. 
No country likes to have its regular markets disturbed 
by what is known as the “dumping” of surplus prod- 
ucts from outside; and the Russian wares have not re- 
ceived general welcome. Under our rules and regu- 
lations, we may exclude articles made by convict labor. 
Certainly Russia has used what we would call forced 
labor in producing lumber and pulpwood for export, 
and perhaps also in the field of mineral products such 
as manganese ore—although there may be two sides to 
these questions, as regards particular products. Our 
Government has not been disposed to show prejudice 
or harshness in dealing with Russian imports, but only 
to see that the laws are fairly and justly enforced. 


MEANWHILE, IT SEEMS to be true that 


A Russian the Russian authorities are compelling 
City for 
Ford Cars their people to make great present 


sacrifices for something that they be- 
lieve must result in permanent gains worth the hard- 
ship and cost of immediate deprivation. The wheat 
that is shipped away has been needed by hungry 
people at home. The Russian people are insufficiently 
nourished, and lack a reasonable supply of warm 
clothing and shoes. Meanwhile, their Government is 
intent upon giving them, by way of compensation, a 
sense of pride in possessing some of the largest hydro- 
electric developments in the world. In a recent 
number of this Review, we published an article on the 
great agricultural enterprises of Russia under govern- 
ment control as operated in 1930. In this number, we 
have a timely article describing the rapid building of 
a city, including the housing for workers and the 
great shops and factories that are to produce Ford 
tractors and automobiles in immense quantity, for 
the use of the Russian people. This is not Mr. Ford’s 
direct enterprise, but that of the Russian government. 
It is understood that Mr. Ford sells, for a definite 
sum, the rights and facilities which make possible 
the creation of this extensive manufacturing plant, at 
a point where an installation of electrical machinery 
is to utilize power supplied by means of a dam built 
under American engineering supervision. 


STRANGE NEWS IN bewildering variety 


png has come out of Moscow during these 
+ years of Communist dictatorship. The 


rise and fall of Trotsky may be sug- 
gested as one of a hundred things equally tragic or 
comic, all of which have had the character of a play 
on the stage. But for pure political drama, devised 
with the incomparable genius of Russia, the trial in 
November and December of the eight engineer ‘“con- 
spirators,” has perhaps been unequalled in the annals 
of that amazing country, and, as a piece of arranged 
propaganda, has had no parallel anywhere in modern 
times. To describe this affair merely in outline would 
require many long pages, and to treat it in detail would 





fill a volume. The engineers were arrested and im- 
prisoned on the charge of having been engaged in a plot 
to use sabotage and any other means available to dam- 
age and retard the execution of the five-year plan. 
They all made full written confessions of guilt. Their 
self-condemnation was pitiless. They all afterwards 
submitted to elaborate cross-examination. They de- 
clared themselves sinners of such wickedness that 
nothing could give them comfort except the thought 
that they were about to meet the fate that as traitors 
they so richly deserved. They had sinned abominably, 
against the greatest and best of governments. Although 
facing the firing squad, they testified that they had 
been treated so kindly and beautifully in jail by the 
Soviet officials that tired bodies and shattered nerves 
were fully restored, and they had never felt so well in 
all their lives! The attempt was made to show that 
these men had been acting in accord with the expelled 
Russian colony in Paris, and with the backing and sup- 
port of leading statesmen and industrialists in France, 
England, and other “capitalistic” countries. 


ALTHOUGH THEY HAD CONFESSED every- 


be “ thing in advance, the elaborate trial 
an %¢ was conducted in order that, for a 
Salvaged? 


series of days, the story of the plot 
might be broadcast throughout Russia. Five of the 
“conspirators” were condemned to immediate execu- 
tion, and three were sentenced to servitude for ten 
years. As expected, the five were reprieved at once and 
put on the same basis as the other three ; and it may be 
inferred that they will all receive their appropriate re- 
wards for having played their parts so well, as actors in 
this modern “miracle play.” Of course, no one in 
Russia would dare to tell the credulous peasantry how 
and why this trial had been arranged. Evidently the 
Soviet authorities are laying the foundation for ex- 
cuses that must be given later, as the grandiose pro- 
gram comes short of accomplishment within the speci- 
fied period. It does not follow, by any means, that 
hydro-electric works, improved railroads, development 
of textile, steel, petroleum, and other industries, will 
fail to play a great role in what must in due time be 
recognized as the resistless forward progress of the 
great Russian nation. Much of what the Russians are 
now paying for will remain for good, regardless of the 
permanence of the proletarian dictatorship. We would 
not for a moment belittle the mission of hundreds of 
skilful American engineers, who have been employed 
during the past year in helping to execute the program. 


Wuen Mr. Simonps contributed his 
article for our December number, 
dealing especially with European and 
British Conferences, he was on the 
eve of another trip to Europe to observe conditions at 
close range. His article in our present number was 
sent from Berlin soon after his arrival at the German 
capital. One topic that he discussed last month was 
the meeting of the Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament, which had been at work off and on in 
Europe for the past five years, with Hugh Gibson (our 
ambassador to Belgium), as the principal American 
delegate. That international body made its final ad- 
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journment on December 9, leaving a formulated report 
which will doubtless furnish the basis for a great 
world gathering, perhaps in the early part of 1932, that 
might prove to be more significant in its possibilities 
than any other council of the nations that the world 
has ever known. It would be idle now to predict any- 
thing about this permanent conference on disarma- 
ment. Mr. Gibson indulges in no Utopian dreams, but 
thinks that some steps can be taken to improve the 
present dangers from excessive militarization of the 
European powers, Germany alone being virtually dis- 
armed. It is, perhaps, enough to say, in this paragraph, 
that able men have done their best in the highly tech- 
nical studies of the Preparatory Commission, but that 
the ultimate conference must derive its energy and its 
courage from forces of public opinion that ought to be 
stimulated during the coming year. 


IN HIS PRESENT ARTICLE, Mr. Simonds 
Mr. Simonds examines the European situation at 
Writes from the end of 1930, and asks the question, 
mer “What may happen in 1931?” He is 
more sweeping than usual in criticism, and does not 
spare Mr. MacDonald and the present Labor Govern- 
ment of England. That he admires these men person- 
ally, and respects their sincerity and good will, is to 
be assumed by our readers inasmuch as Mr. Simonds 
has long known them as personal friends. He thinks, 
however, that they have come too far short of having a 
vigorous and timely European policy, measuring up to 
England’s moral responsibilities. He expects to see a 
Tory Government, in the near future, with Austen 
Chamberlain again in the position of Foreign Minister. 
He dwells upon the dispute between Italy and France, 
but does not see any serious prospects of war. As for 
Germany, he thinks the blustering of the Hitlerites is 
not to be taken too anxiously, and believes that Ger- 
many is far indeed from planning to gain her desired 
objects through alliances of a military character. 


ALTHOUGH HIS ARTICLE might seem 

The Spirit —_ hessimistic, the careful reader will 
kia, discover that Mr. Simonds finds much 

< more reason to expect a continuance 

of peace than to anticipate a collision of European 
arms. His views about Germany have been confirmed 
since his article was written, by the acceptance in the 
Reichstag of the program of Chancellor Bruening. In 
the recent Polish elections, that have endorsed Mar- 
shall Pilsudski’s control, Mr. Simonds sees the natural 
consequence of the rise of Fascism in Germany. We 
are publishing a shorter but hardly less significant 
article on a certain phase of German life which is con- 
tributed by a Yale senior, Mr. Gibbs W. Sherrill. This 
enterprising American student spent last summer at 
the University of Heidelberg, and entered with zest 
into the spirit of German student life. He describes the 
customs of the duelling corps, as revived since the war. 
These German students with whom he associated will 
soon represent the leadership of the new Germany, al- 
most untouched by the crushing experiences that cul- 
minated more than twelve years ago. There is, of 
course, too much Hitlerism in the universities, because 
the professors have suffered, and they do not so easily 
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forget or forgive. But young Germany will look for- 
ward, and will prefer to belong to the better world of 
peace, understanding, and cooperation. Already they 
are welcoming heartily every proposal in the nature of 
international student exchange. 


TAKING A SwiFT, bird’s-eye view, of 


We Think governments and states at the dawn 
Optimism Is 
Justified of the new calendar year, we count 


Germany with the peace-keepers. She 
must stand by the Locarno agreements of 1925, which 
hold her to England and France, and she will not re- 
pudiate this earlier association in favor of a new 
Italian alliance. German nationalists, indeed, may 
prefer Italy, but German liberals prefer France; 
and the German Republic, not forgetting Strese- 
mann, is liberal and pro-French. England, under 
the Labor party, is also preéminently a_peace- 
keeper, friendly to Germany, but surely not hostile to 
her recent war-time allies, though less complacent 
toward French militarism. France is strong and domi- 
nating, but solely for defensive purposes. Italy’s eco- 
nomic conditions make war almost unthinkable, and 
the Franco-Polish group is quite immune from any at- 
tack by the nations that would like to secure a revision 
of the 1919 Treaties. The nationalist government at 
Nanking, under President Kai-Shek, seems to have 
gained such power in resisting its enemies northward 
and southward that 1931 may conceivably bring rela- 
tive quiet to what is the senior member of the family 
of nations. The re-establishment of order in Brazil, 
Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, Cuba, Hayti, and other 
American republics, has been remarkable in its rapid- 
ity and its seeming permanence. Thus with all floating 
rumors of imminent appeal to the mailed fist or the 
brandished sabre, we may feel better assured about 
peace for the year to come than has usually been the 
case in our New Year’s forecasts. 


; THE SATISFACTION THAT one may de- 
Serious rive from a rapid survey of this kind 
Conflicts ‘ ; 
Stave 1918 ought to gain something from a re- 
minder of various unpleasant occur- 
rences since the Armistice of November, 1918. There 
were terrible civil conflicts in Russia between the Com- 
munist Reds and the so-called White armies, for two 
or three years. In 1920, there was war on the great 
scale between Poland and Red Russia, the Poles finally 
driving back the Russian army after it had come up 
to the very gates of Warsaw. In 1922, the new gov- 
ernment of nationalist Turkey, under Mustapha ° 
Kemal, hurled back the invading Greek armies, cap- 
tured Smyrna, and expelled the Christian peoples 
(mostly Greeks) from Asia Minor. Under their reso- 
lute leader, Abd-el-Krim, the Riffs of North Africa 
made desperate resistance to Spanish and French 
armies from 1923 until 1926, when Krim was defeated 
and captured in Morocco, after many successful en- 
counters. It is not pleasant to remember that in 1919 
there was a short but desperate little war in Ireland 
between English occupying forces (the so-called 
“Black and Tans”) and the Irish Republicans. After- 
wards, in 1922, the Free State forces were obliged 
to face a struggle with the De Valera rebels. As for 
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the war in China, it has been upon a large scale, with 
intermittent fighting through nearly a decade. The 
French occupation of the Ruhr industrial area of 
Germany, in 1923, was a military movement of in- 
vasion, though not forcibly resisted. The English 
have done a good deal of actual fighting in India, al- 
though this has been rather in 
the nature of military police 
work than of organized warfare. 
The present year has seen a 
genuine though brief civil war in 
Brazil, the other South American 
revolutions fortunately accom- 
plishing their results with a 
minimum of military action. 


THE UPPERMOST 
topic on the 
turn of the year 
has been the 
continued recession in business 
activity. The shrinkage in the 
general purchase and consump- 
tion of goods of all kinds has of 
necessity diminished production 
and, as an immediate conse- 
quence, has sharply increased the 
numbers of the unemployed 
workers. The problems thus 
created are both local and gen- 
eral. Immediate relief of indi- 
viduals and families must in the 
nature of the case be an affair of 
the city or the community. There is no State in the 
Union that is not perfectly competent to take care of 
all its people whose unemployment has caused them or 
their families serious distress, through lack of the 
necessities of life. Every community has continued to 
spend money enough upon luxuries to relieve ten times 
as much poverty and distress as can be found in its 
immediate vicinity. In important cities, New York 
for example, municipal authorities have been providing 
extra jobs in park improvement, street making, public 
building, and so on. Voluntary agencies, also, have 
found temporary employment for thousands of appli- 
cants. The national government can study conditions, 
help to co-ordinate activities, and speed up programs 
for expenditure upon public works. President Hoover, 
aided by the best advisers, official and unofficial, has 
gone to the limit of reason and common sense in pro- 
posing to Congress quite as rapid an expansion of these 
public undertakings as could be practically set on foot. 
As an immediate step, Congress should adopt these 
proposals and follow Mr. Hoover’s leadership. This 
having been done, it would be quite permissible and 
suitable for Congress to consider what else might be done 
to help bring the country back to normal conditions. 
For instance, the tax laws could be improved. 


The Absorbing 
Topic of 
the Season 


WE ARE PUBLISHING a letter to the 
editor, on fundamental causes and 
remedies, written in response to our 
request, by Hon. George E. Roberts, 
whose views as a financial and economic authority 
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have often been presented to our readers. When more 
than a hundred million people, in an era of prosperity, 
unite in living too freely and buying too generously, 
there ensues a crescendo movement that takes the form 
of speculation. A reaction follows; people sell rather 
than buy in the markets; speculators spread their 
alarms abroad. Then, forsooth, 
more than a hundred million 
people (who have been buying 
too freely) suddenly discover, in 
similar accord, that they can get 
along for a time with last year’s 
clothes and fewer new cars and 
pianos. The stock market col- 
lapse releases credit to the ex- 
tent of billions of dollars. The 
popular abstention from buying 
commodities stops the factory 
wheels, with the result of unem- 
ployment and of falling prices 
that reach from the factory 
towns to the farms. It may 
safely be asserted that no man in 
the United States understands 
all the factors in these economic 
movements better than does Mr. 
Roberts. He acquired an inter- 
national reputation during the 
long period from 1898 to 1914 
when he served as Director of 
the United States Mint, with an 
interval of three years, from 
1907 to 1910, during which he 
was president of a Chicago bank. He had gained 
earlier fame at home as an editor and writer in Iowa, 
during the years of controversy over paper money and 
free silver. His reports as Director of the Mint, upon 
the production of gold and silver and their use in the 
world’s monetary systems, belong to the permanent 
literature of one of the most difficult and abtruse of 
economic questions. 


DURING THE PAST YEAR, Mr. Roberts 


* nai has been spending portions of his time 
of Hig : : 
Authority in Europe, serving as a member of a 


group of experts, under the League of 
Nations, especially charged with studying all aspects 
of the Gold problem, with particular reference to credit 
and the stability of prices. For the past sixteen years, 
he has been connected with the National City Bank 
of New York, of which, for eleven years, he has been 
a Vice-President. It is well known in business circles 
that for many years Mr. Roberts has been directly re- 
sponsible for the monthly letter or bulletin, distributed 
by the National City Bank to a list of many thousands 
of readers, upon the current economic and financial 
conditions of this country and of the world. The col- 
lected issues of this monthly Bulletin, for the past 


sixteen years, should be in all libraries as the most 


authoritative survey of our contemporary industrial, 
financial, agricultural and commercial experience. 
There are now several other banks in the United States 
following the example of this great New York institu- 
tion, and supplying sound and expert economic infor- 
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Theodore N. Vail 


John J. Carty 


THEY MADE THE TELEPHONE A GREAT SERVANT OF HUMANITY 
Mr. Gifford entered the telephone service via the Western Electric Company, in the ag of his graduation from, Harvard in 1905, and became 


president of the American Telephone and a Company twenty years later. 
876. He died in 1922, at the age of seventy-five. Mr. Vail was the first president of the 


years old, when he invented the telephone in 


r. Bell was a teacher of the deaf and dumb, twenty-nine 


American Telegraph and Telephone Company, in 1885, soon retiring because of ill healthh He was induced to accept the presidency again 


in 1907, and remained at the head of the system until his death in 1920. 


General Carty, first as chief engineer and later as vice-president, led in 


the development that came through research. He retired last year. 


mation freely to our business community at large. All 
this service in its very nature has an informative and 
educational character, applying the tests of statistical 
and economic science to current business facts. 


WE ARE SPEAKING the more pointedly 


“Research” = about the work and influence of a 
and Social typical publicist and bank official like 
Progress 


Mr. Roberts, because it represents a 
phase of what is in some respects the most notable 
movement in our recent business life. That move- 
ment may be indicated by the single word “research.” 
The Federal Reserve banking system also makes its 
research studies and reports. Great insurance com- 
panies, notably the Metropolitan Life, deal with ques- 
tions of public health and conditions affecting society, 
by methods of study and analysis that employ the 
best available talent. The railroads have adopted the 
plan of dealing with their problems through constant 
use of laboratory study by scientists and engineers. 
The great industries no longer push forward in a half- 
blind struggle against domestic and foreign competi- 
tors. They subject every proposal calmly to the test 
of exhaustive laboratory experimentation. Industrial 
research, as practised in many fields, is creating a new 
America, in the economic sense. What it had accom- 
plished in one particular field was noted by the coun- 
try last year, when there was general acclaim as we 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Edison’s 
invention of our now familiar electric light. 


] How our Most HONORED living bene- 
Invention factor, Mr. Thomas A. Edison, looks 
e forward to the future applications of 

the Future See ; P 
scientific inquiry to the welfare of 
mankind, is expressed by him, for the benefit of our 
readers, on another page in this number. In response 
to questions asked a few days ago, he replies with 


the spontaneous readiness that characterizes his 
vigorous and eager mentality as he continues his fruit- 
ful experiments. We are publishing in this number 
the first of a series of articles giving some description 
of the methods and results of research in particular 
industries or services. The present article has to do 
with progress in the telephone system. It would be 
hard to conceive of any other invention that could 
have brought us more practical aid and comfort in 
business and in the home, than the telephone. 


ALMOST EVERYONE CAN supply for him- 
self the concrete illustrations, from re- 
cent experience, that show how indis- 
pensable this service has become. The 
perfection of the long-distance speaking facilities is 
outstanding among recent advances. One pays his fee, 
and the thing he buys is constantly improving in the 
range and quality of its service. Our article describes 
the laboratory means by which the telephone becomes 
of constantly increasing value. The results, of neces- 
sity, are passed on to the public. A particular tele- 
phone in New York City gives the user immediate con- 
nection with any one of approximately two million 
other phones inside the city limits, and nearly another 
million in the suburbs. In an emergency, it has now 
become possible to call up almost anybody in the 
United States who can read and write and who has a 
fixed habitation. If there were five people, on the 
average, who had access to a particular telephone, the 
total number of phones now in use in the United States 
—which is somewhere from eighteen million to twenty 
million—would make it possible for almost any one of 
our citizens to communicate personally by word of 
mouth with any one, from coast to coast. It is worth 
while to consider what this signifies of civil order and 
social stability, and also what it means to have one 
language pervading the North American Continent. 


The Telephone 
in Daily 
Service 
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Tue PresipENt’s Messace of Decem- 

The Annual ber 2, at the opening of the last ses- 
Message of 


sion of the Seventy-first Congress, was 
a sound and well-considered state 
paper. It declared that fundamental conditions in 
the nation had experienced no set-back, and it gave 
a logical as well as a statistical 
analysis of the current economic 
depression. The nation must 
find within itself the curative 
forces with which to throw off its 
transient maladies. Government 
can help, but the people, as indi- 
viduals and as_ cooperating 
groups, must work out their own 
salvation. The President’s rec- 
ommendations have reached an 
aggregate of almost three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars for Fed- 
eral construction of all kinds 
during the next twelve months. 
A Treasury loan for the use of 
farmers, especially in the drouth 
areas, was recommended and 
will, of course, be granted. The 
President does not favor increase 
in taxes or new Treasury bor- 
rowings for promotion of busi- 
ness recovery. Such steps would 
hurt more than they would help, 
in the estimation of the best au- 
thorities. The Muscle Shoals 
question is likely to reach its 
settlement, and some other mat- 
ters besides the appropriation bills may be disposed of ; 
but it is generally hoped that the present session may 
not attempt too much, and that the Senate, in particu- 
lar, may restrain its disposition to prolong debate and 
create deadlocks. The President’s brief resume of for- 
eign relations is gratifying. He advises further legis- 
lation to facilitate railway consolidation. He recom- 
mends that Congress institute an inquiry into some 
aspects of the working of the Anti-Trust Laws. He 
agrees with positions that have been taken in this 
magazine as regards the bad effects of that part of our 
Income Tax law which relates to so-called “capital 
gains.” He calls for a revision of the Immigration 
laws, to be preceded by exhaustive Congressional 
study. Other subjects to be dealt with are the depor- 
tation of alien criminals, and improvements in the con- 
solidated system for the benefit of war veterans. Also, 
he advises further aid to state and local services for the 
health of children and the stamping out of communi- 
cable disease. The annual reports of the heads of de- 
partments are of great interest and importance; but 
since they are closely related to the appropriation bills 
and the current work of Congress, we may reserve 
discussion of them for another month. 


the President 


WE HAVE sap LEss than usual, in this 


— month’s editorial review, about poli- 
ager’ tics and legislation at Washington. 
Team Work 


Every country has its quota of chronic 
dissenters who cannot sing in tune, and they are bound 
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—under democratic systems—to find their spokesmen 
in legislative halls. The discordant utterances of cer- 
tain Senators—several of whom have been rejected by 
their own constituents and will have completed their 
public careers on the 4th of March—will not determine 
the course of public business. But their clamors are 
obstructive, and therefore unfor- 
tunate at the present juncture. 
Mr. Hoover, meanwhile, is the 
most firmly supported head of 
any important government in the 
world, and has not the slightest 
reason to be personally annoyed 
or irritated. He knows that only 
the amounts of public money 
proposed by him, for purposes of 
relief and of support in the 
present period of unemployment, 
can be expended to advantage. 
If he has seemed indignant, it 
has not been on personal grounds, 
for he is altogether happy and 
serene. He has, perhaps, once or 
twice expressed some righteous 
wrath; but it has only been that 
of a competent helmsman, re- 
sponsible for his ship and its 
cargo, admonishing the crew to 
do its duty. The French Senate 
last month upset Premier Tar- 
dieu, with no other leader in 
sight. Chancellor Bruening, in 
Germany, has somehow made his 
way through tortuous passages 
among the blocs and the cliques, with the odds against 
him ten to one. Premier MacDonald hangs on, subject 
to the smile or the frown of Mr. Lloyd George. But 
Mr. Hoover has yet to serve two years plus two months 
of his first term, with unshaken public confidence. We 
may well be thankful at the opening of 1931 for so 
able, so resolute, and so public-spirited a captain, 
steadfastly facing all kinds of weather as he keeps 
watch on the bridge of our great Ship of State. 


THE ELECTION oF Secretary Davis 


oe of the Department of Labor to the 
saaail vacant senatorship from Pennsylvania 
Secretary = made a break in the Cabinet circle. 


This Department is the newest one, and it had been 
directed by only one Secretary previous to Senator 
Davis’s long service, namely, Hon. William B. Wilson 
who, like Mr. Davis, was a citizen of Pennsylvania. 
Messrs. Wilson and Davis were members of labor 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Some of the Federation leaders regard this 
political post as belonging (in a moral sense) to their 
organization. President Hoover preferred to appoint 
Mr. William N. Doak, of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Mr. Doak is a Virginian who has repre- 
sented his organization at Washington for a number of 
years, and is highly esteemed for his expert: knowl- 
edge, his general attainments and his uprightness as 
aman. He is a foremost advocate of conciliation, and 
of harmony in the relations of labor and capital. 














Professor Albert Einstein arrives in New York, bound for the 
California Institute of Technology to work with Professor 
Robert A. Millikan. 


THE UNITED STATES 
November 
18.. THe American Bar Association favors the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, voting 13,779 to 6,340. 


REAPPORTIONMENT of House seats under the 1930 census 
is announced by the President. Twenty-one states 
will lose 27 seats, which 11 states with increased popu- 
lation will gain. House membership is 435. 


24.. THE Treasury Department promulgates a regulation 
which shifts the burden of proof to importers, if their 
products are challenged as convict-made. Convict- 
made goods are barred from the United States. 


28 .. THE PresipENT names William N. Doak as Secretary of 
Labor, to succeed J. J. Davis, now Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. Doak is a member of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, unaffiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The A. F. of L. vigorously pro- 
tests his appointment. 


December 
| .. Tue Seventy-first Congress convenes for its final three 
months session, as communists demonstrate outside the 
Capitol. Six senators and thirteen representatives are 
sworn in to fill vacancies. 


2... THE PRESIDENT calls for expenditures up to $150,000,000 
in his message to Congress. This sum is for public 
works to relieve unemployment. Feed and seed loans 
are also stressed. 


3... Tue PresIvENT, in another message, asks for four bil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year beginning next July. 
This budget represents an increase of $221,000,000 over 
current appropriations. He also approves the $120,000,- 
000 naval construction program, but stresses economy. 


5... Tue Senate agricultural committee approves a $60,- 
000,000 drought relief measure, disregarding the Presi- 
dent’s $25,000,000 proposal. The House rejects a motion 
to prohibit poisons as denaturants in industrial alcohol. 


9.. THe House votes the President a $110,000,000 emer- 
gency construction fund. The Senate passes a $60,000,- 
000 drought-relief measure. Each bill requires the 
concurrence of the other house to become law. 


10... Dr. Doran, chief of the Industrial Alcohol Bureau, an- 
nounces that federal authorities will cease to use 
poisons as denaturants. Instead, there will be a com- 
pound with an odor like “chloroform, benzine, over- 
ripe eggs, garlic, and very strong onions.” 


HISTORY 
in the 
MAKING 


From November 12 
to December 12, 1930 


HARD TIMES 


November 

14.. Premier Hamacucui of Japan is severely wounded by a 
young compatriot, who blames the statesman for his 
country’s economic depression. 


17.. Two HUNDRED THOUSAND Spanish workers strike in 
Barcelona, troops wounding 200 as they riot. Madrid 
is quieted after a two-day general strike. 


18.. Mussoxinr cuts the wages of all state employees by 
twelve per cent. This will affect more than one million 
Italians, saving an annual $52,000,000. 


28... ONE MILLION Italian factory workers accept wage cuts 
of eight to ten per cent. to promote national economy. 


30.. ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND Scotch coal miners strike, ob- 
jecting to wage cuts and a seven-and-a-half hour day. 


December 
| .. PResmpENT HINDENBURG enacts new economic measures, 
cutting the wages of German public officials by six per 
cent. and limiting unemployment insurance. 


3..JoHNn D. RockeretteR and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
jointly contribute $1,000,000 to the New York emer- 
gency employment committee. The committee is seek- 
ing a $6,000,000 fund. 


BRITAIN CONFERS 


November 

12... An Inprian Round-table Conference opens in London, 
with every shade of native opinion represented except 
Gandhi’s nationalists. Princes, lawyers, Mohammedans, 
and “untouchables” attend. 


14.. THe British Imperial Conference in London closes 
after a sterile session of seven weeks. England and 
the dominions deadlock over free trade, the dominions 
demanding an imperial preference on foodstuffs. 


2\|.. AFTER FIVE DAys of round-table conference, Premier 
MacDonald announces that a federated India is as- 
sured by the declarations of the native princes. But 
he adds that full dominion status is not yet practicable. 


December 
| .. THE Round-table Conference agrees that Burma, lying 
east of India proper, be separated from India and 
granted home rule. The 13,000,000 Burmans are 
Buddhists, and well educated. 


1]... Winston Cuurcuitt, Conservative leader, assails “airy 
round table talk,” and demands greater severity in 
dealing with Gandhi and with India generally. 
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ABROAD 


November 
13... Havana is placed under martial law, following student 


riots against President Machado. Six are killed, and 


150 reds jailed by the authorities. 


IN A VIOLENT Polish election General Pilsudski wins 
248 out of 444 parliamentary seats, defeating fascists 
and farmer-laborites. He needs a two-thirds majority 
to make himself constitutional dictator. 


Tue SwepisH steamer Ovidia sinks in mid-Atlantic. 
The Mauretania rescues her crew of twenty-eight, 
beating Captain Fried of the America and the freight- 
er Endicott to the scene. Meanwhile the new British 
liner Highland Hope, en route for Buenos Aires, 
grounds on a Portuguese reef. Five hundred and 
thirty-five passengers are saved, three drowned. 


Speakinc before the Reichsrat, Foreign Minister Cur- 
tius warns that “the German people must not be 
robbed of their social and cultural foundations by the 
Young Plan.” Germany has the right to a moratorium 
if financially pressed by reparations payments. 


E1cut leading Russian engineers, on trial at Moscow, 
confess an international plot to overthrow the Soviets. 
Briand, Poincaré, England, Poland, Finland, and Ru- 
mania are accused of having part in the conspiracy. 


A JAPANESE earthquake, over a 600-mile area, kills 
200 and does immense damage. It is the worst shock 
since 1923, being felt from southern Osaka to northern 
Fukui. 


ember 

Dr. Orro Enper succeeds Karl Vaugoin as Austrian 
chancellor. Both are clericals. Prince Stahremberg, 
fascist minister of interior, is ousted from office. 


PREMIER TaRDIEU is voted out of office by Radical 
Socialists in the French Senate, 147-139. 


A mMystTeERIous death-dealing fog, which kills sixty 
people and many cattle in the Meuse valley of Bel- 
gium, finally lifts. The population is terrorized, fear- 
ing war gas and other horrors. 


OF THE EIGHT red engineers on trial in Moscow, five 
receive death sentences and three get 10-year prison 
terms for anti-Soviet treason. The death sentences 
are later commuted to 10-year terms, the prisoners’ 
property to be confiscated. 


WORLD PEACE 


November 


Tue LeacueE of Nations preparatory disarmament com- 
mission agrees to a financial limitation of land arma- 
ments. The United States opposes the plan, believing 
in limitation by material amounts. 


THE PREPARATORY commission further agrees to a finan- 
cial limitation of naval armaments. The United States, 
France, and Japan oppose it, believing the London 
Naval Pact (which limits by tonnage) to be sufficient. 


THE PREPARATORY commission upholds the Treaty of 
Versailles, which disarms Germany regardless of Al- 
lied armaments. The ex-Allies outvote the German 
ex-alliance, Italy, and the Soviets. The United States 
reluctantly votes with the Allies. 


Former Secretary of State Kellogg receives the Nobel 
Peace Prize ($46,430) for 1929, because of his Kellogg 
Peace Pact of 1928. Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden 
receives the 1930 prize for his church unity activities. 
A Norse parliamentary committee makes the awards. 
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PresiweNt Hoover announces that he will soon sub- 
mit American entry into the World Court (with cer- 


tain reservations) to the Senate. Senator Borah, chair- 


man of foreign relations, approves the decision. 


December 


1... 


THE PRESIDENT presents the World Court protocols to 
the Senate. Ratification during the present senatorial 
session is considered unlikely, however. 


DIED 


November 


14 os 


20.. 


so 


24... 


26... 


af us 


28.. 


mes. 


Dr. AtFrrep L. P. Dennis, 56. Author and international 
expert. Professor at Clark University since 1923, he 
had been a staff officer in the World War. Born in 
Syria. 


CuLaRENCE D. Cxiark, 79. Former Wyoming senator. 
Born in New York, he went west. Twice elected to 
the House, he was a Republican member of many 
committees. 


EarLtE Perry Cuaritron, 67. Vice-president of the 
Woolworth Company, and mill executive of Fall River, 
Massachusetts. A pioneer in 5-and-10 cent stores, he 
entered business at seventeen, and became a member 
of the War Industries Board. 


Dame Mary Scwar.ies, 85. Great English physician 
and surgeon, she was one of the first women to practise 
medicine. Active in Indian relief work, and twice 
decorated by the King. 


Cuartes H. Marxnam, 69. Chairman of the I[linois 
Central Railroad. Beginning as a laborer, he spent a 
lifetime railroading in many states. 


Captain Otto Sverprup, 76. Noted Norse explorer, 
who passed eight years above the Arctic Circle. : Sub- 
marine commander, close friend of Amundsen, and 
expert at relief expeditions. 


JOHN FRANCIS QUAYLE, 62. Democratic Congressman 
from New York for eight years. He was reélected on 
November 4. Member of the naval affairs committee. 


CoNSTANTINE VI. Former Patriarch of the: Greek 
Church at Constantinople. Exiled by the Turks in 
1925, he died in a refugees’ camp near Athens. 


Epwarp H. CunnInNcHAM, 61. Iowa farm member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, appointed in 1923. He. had 
been speaker of the Iowa House of Representatives. 


“MotTHER” JoNEs, 100. Labor leader who had daunt- 
lessly faced judges and machine guns. Strike leader 
for 60 years, and once a foe of John D. Rockefeller. 
Born in Canada. 


December 


a 


Rev. Dr. Witt1am E. Barton, 69. Congregational 
clergyman, author, and great authority on Abraham 
Lincoln. Pioneer circuit rider in Tennessee. He was 
the father of Bruce Barton, author and advertising 
man. 


JULIENNE MADELEINE Rocu, 45. Noted French trage- 
dienne and interpreter of classic rdles. Secretary of 
the Comédie Francaise. She was buried in her favor- 
ite costume of “Camille.” 


. Lee Siater Overman, 76. Democratic Senator from 


North Carolina since 1903. He was an ardent Wilson- 
ian and prominent in legislation during the World War. 
He opposed Al Smith’s presidential nomination. 
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CONGRESS CONVENES FOR THE LAME DUCK SESSION 


Thirteen members of the present Senate will not serve after 
March 4th. 


By Warren, in the Cleveland News 
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CONGRESS, THE WASTREL 
By Kirby, in the New York World 
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UNCLE SAM, YOUR CARRIAGE AWAITS WITHOUT 
By Talburt, in the New York Telegram 








JUST ABOUT THAT MUCH SENSE TO IT 
By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
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GALLIC DISARMAMENT 


An admiring German tribute to the French army. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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POLAND ALSO VOTES 


The Polish election as conducted by Dictator Pilsudski. 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 














AMERICA VOTES WET 


Italy and France regard election-drunk Uncle Sam. 
From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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THE ROUND TABLE PLAYS "OUIJA" 
The Indian Conference ouija board, in use at London, keeps spelling 'a-u-t-o-n-o-m-y.” 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 














Why Are We Depressed? 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Yo ASK ME to summarize the 
causes of the business depression. 
I would say that it is a reaction from an 
expansion of industrial development and 
credit which, with intermediate checks of varying im- 
portance, extended over the period from the beginning 
of the war to nearly the end of 1929. 

We are familiar with what is called the business cycle, 
by which is meant the somewhat irregular tendency to 
alternating periods of expansion and contraction. On 
the rising curve of the cycle the pace of development 
and progress is above the average or normal rate as 
measured by actual wealth creation and accumulation, 
because buying power is enhanced by credit expansion. 
Credit expansion, however, cannot indefinitely outrun 
the growth of actual wealth; and when the limit of its 
expansion is reached activity necessarily slows down, 
confidence and enterprise weaken, and a determination 
to liquidate and economize is next in order. 

There is endless comment upon the unfortunate re- 
sults of these alternating periods of expansion and de- 
pression, and upon the desired goal of stability in em- 
ployment and business. In recent years the theory has 
been advanced that because of the higher organization 
of business and increased strength of our business units, 
now mostly organized in corporate form, the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of business probably would be less 
than in the past. But while the units themselves may 
be stronger and better able to go through a crisis, it is 
evident that the volume of business may still undergo 
great fluctuations. 

The fact is that a rich country, with abundant banking 
facilities and a highly developed industrial organization, 
may have a wider range of fluctuations in the volume of 
credit in use and in business activity than a country of 
less wealth, simpler industrial organization and lower 
productive capacity. 

Much is truly said of the desirability of stabilizing 
prices and employment, but beth are directly affected 
by the spendings, investments and borrowings of all the 
American people, and are dependent also upon the 
maintenance of fair exchange relations between all the 
products and services. These conditions are not regu- 
lated by any authority, and they are greatly influenced 
by the tendency of people to act in masses. 

There are debt-making periods, when nearly every- 
body buys freely and in many instances to the limit of 
his credit, because everybody he knows is doing like- 
wise, and all think they can afford it. And there are 
debt-paying periods, when everybody wants to “clean 
up” and is oblivious to bargain attractions. The one 
period makes for rising prices and plenty of employ- 
ment; the other for falling prices and unemployment. 

If anyone will estimate the difference between the 
aggregate expenditures of the American people in a 
year when they are full of confidence and ambition, and 
a year when pessimism and despondency prevail, he will 
not need to look much farther for an explanation of the 
difference in the business situations in the first half of 
1929 and the second half of 1930. Much of this reduc- 


THE REASONS for the present business 


situation are given by a national authority on 


finance, writing at our request. 


tion in expenditures is voluntary, due to lower incomes 
or the psychology of the situation. But much of it is 
enforced, due to loss of employment. The aggregate is 
large, the repercussions are widespread, and of course 
the effects cannot be wholly overcome by any organized 
effort to mitigate them. 

Obviously the surest way of minimizing such re- 
actions is by the widespread adoption of the old-fash- 
ioned precaution of laying by something for a “rainy 
day.” Just as universal indebtedness, representing ex- 
penditures in anticipation of future income, is a factor 
in bringing on a depression, so universal reserves, which 
would sustain buying power in an emergency, would 
prevent these reactions. 

The influence of the derangements in trade relations 
and finance caused by the Great War are to be seen 
throughout the present situation. The cutting off of 
food supplies which Europe was accustomed to receive 
from Russia caused a great expansion of agriculture 
outside of Europe; and now, with Russia struggling to 
regain her former position as an exporter, there is a 
surplus of agricultural products which makes low prices 
and curtails the purchasing power of great numbers of 
people. 

The normal equilibrium in production and prices has 
been disturbed in many respects, and general prosperity 
depends upon the balanced relations which enable prod- 
ucts to be freely exchanged. The general increase of 
wages which occurred during the war as the result of 
the extraordinary demand for man-power, has stimu- 
lated the invention and installation of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, which has tended to increase the volume of 
products on the markets. 

The enormous shifts of gold caused by the war have 
had effects that have prompted some people to think 
that the supplies of gold are inadequate to support the 
needed volume of credit. But the absorption of credit 
in recent years by speculation was a factor of far greater 
importance than current gold production; and this vol- 
ume of speculation was mainly due to the abnormal 
concentration of gold in a few countries, one of the re- 
sults of the war. 

All of these conditions will—and have—set in motion 
corrective influences which in time will restore nor- 
mality. The recuperative powers of all peoples are very 
great, and this is preéminently true of the people of this 
country, because of the variety of the country’s re- 
sources, the superiority of its industrial equipment, and 
the energy, resiliency and capabilities of the people 
themselves. 

This country within itself is so large a trade area that 
it should lead in the recovery. Finally, the timidity and 
fear which are so large a factor in the depression are 
temporary phenomena. As soon as people get their 
bearings that phase of the situation will pass and opti- 
mism will succeed pessimism. 
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THOMAS EDISON talks on 


Invention in the 


Core GENERATIONS 
of inventors will do 
their pioneering in the field of 
health. Electric light, tele- 
phone, radio, talking picture, 
automobile, airplane—these 
things we have. What we 
have not is control over our 
own lives and bodies compara- 
ble to our control over ma- 
terial things. Hence the sci- 
entist of the future will make 
his humanly useful discoveries 
in biology and chemistry. 

That is the opinion of Amer- 
ica’s great man of invention, 
Thomas Edison. 

Mr. Edison, whose questions 
to college boys in the last two 
years have been read and de- 
bated the country over, has 
himself answered a series of 
questions put to him by the 
Review oF Reviews. Impressed 
by the vast energy and ex- 
penditure with which Amer- 
ica’s industrial organizations 
are pursuing anything from 
the most practical develop- 
ment work to pure science, 
this magazine sent two of its staff to interview Mr. Edi- 
son on this subject in the light of his fifty and more 
years of invention experience. 

The Edison of today, in his eighty-fourth year, ap- 
pears as robust and keen as though he had begun his 
scientific career under President Wilson instead of un- 
der President Hayes. In stature he is taller than his 
pictures lead one to suppose. His step is firm, he walks 
with an utter unconsciousness of the weight of years that 
many a man two decades his junior might envy. The 
face, so familiar from photographs, has a friendly ani- 
mation that the camera does not catch. The white hair, 
somewhat thin in front, is still plentiful. The eyebrows 
are bushy over eyes now passive, now brilliantly active 
when their owner is driving home a point. Often they 
join with his lips in a smile. Glasses, worn well down 
on. the nose, lend a professorial air quite at variance 
with the hearty chuckle, the simple unaffectedness of 
their wearer. And the wit and spirit that animate the 
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Life of Today 


An Interview with 
the Dean of Ameri- 
can Inventors . 


whole lives in his answers. 
He was asked this question: 


Is there any real difference 
between the independent in- 
ventor of former years and the 
organized research laboratories 
now maintained by large in- 
dustrial corporations? 


“No,” he answered, “except 
that the independent inventor 
has less facilities and he can- 
not work on many devices for 
want of capital. 


And again: Do you think 
your work would have been 
easier if you were to begin 
now—with business ready to 
give money and facilities for 
research? 


An amused light in the eyes 
drives home the answer: “Yes. 
I was for forty-five years 
hustling for pay-rolls.” 

Which led to another question: — 


Do inventions come from necessity—“the mother of 
invention”—or from scientific curiosity? 


“Most of inventors work to earn money to get a 
modest living for their families,” came the practical re- 
ply. “All they want is enough money to experiment 
with.” 

Here the conversation turned to the future fields of 
invention. Conversation, by the way, is of necessity a 
somewhat one-sided affair. Deafness, not so great that 
Mr. Edison cannot understand the laboratory assistant 
who cups his hands over the inventor’s ear and speaks 


‘loudly into them, leads him to prefer to have questions 


addressed to him in writing. He sits at a mighty roll- 
top desk in his West Orange laboratory office, the ceil- 
ing of which rises two stories—more in the proportions 
of a small gymnasium than an office. He looks over the 
question through his glasses—they are unnecessary if 








MR. EDISON IN HIS LABORATORY 


At nearly eighty-four years the famous inventor is still hard at 
work on three or four "jobs," as he calls them. One of them has 
occupied him for nine years. 


the writing is large and clear—smiles, and gives his an- 
swer in an animated tone. Sometimes he backs it up by 
slowly pencilling his reply in a steady hand. 

Thus when the question is, “Are there certain definite 
fields in which the research of the future will lie?” the 
written answer is: 

“Yes, health through biology and chemistry.” Inter- 
ested, he adds an oral explanation: 

“Sickness is pretty hard on the workman now. It’s 
hard for them to get a good doctor, and the proper care 
is expensive. There is too much sickness, too. Some- 
thing will have to be done about it, and that is where 
biology and chemistry come in.” 

As he talks an assistant enters, and quietly ‘places on 
the large table behind Mr. Edison’s desk a metal lunch 
box such as the most humble workman in the huge 
laboratories might have. Out of it comes a small ther- 
mos bottle. W. H. Meadowcroft, for nearly fifty years 
the buffer between Mr. Edison and the outside world, 
and six years his junior, explains that Mr. Edison now 
takes no nourishment but milk, save possibly a rare half 
orange, or glass of orange juice. Mr. Edison himself 
amplifies: 

“T have been experimenting with milk now for about 
eight years. For the last three years I have taken 
hardly anything else. I came in with milk”—here he 
chuckles—“and I guess I’ll go out with it. It’s the only 
balanced ration—balanced by the Great: Chemist, who 
is far away.” With a quizzical smile he raises his stubby 
pencil over his head, toward the ceiling. Which prompts 
a question: 












































© Keystone 


Will science tell us to eat less, as it has told us to 
drink less? 

The pencilled answer is simple: “Eighty per cent. of 
our deaths are due to over-eating.” He adds in con- 
versation, “After the age of twenty-one a large variety 
and quantity of food is unnecessary. All those things 
crowd the stomach and cause poisons. It takes courage 
to learn restraint, but all that eating is unnecessary. I 
find that my weight keeps up on a glass of milk alone, 
every two hours. You eat less, yet you find your 
weight keeps up, and you feel better. Mrs. Edison tried 
it, always taking less and less, until”—again the chuckle 
—“until she said she would have to stop, otherwise she 
wouldn’t be eating anything at all, but would still feel 
fine.” 


The questioning goes on: 


“Will more research in health—biology and chemistry 
—mean less in electricity—and mechanics? 


“No, it brings new fields to work in.” 
But what else is there to invent in electricity? 


“Its uses are unlimited,” is the written reply. The 
inventor of the electric light and electric trolley-car 
adds: “We haven’t begun yet. Why, we don’t even 
know what it is. It’s like light. We had a theory, but 
then found in practice that there were too many grave 
exceptions to that theory. It must be wrong. That’s 
how it is with electricity. I don’t see how we can be at 
the end of our discoveries in it when we don’t even 
know, haven’t even a suspicion, as to what it is.” 


Is there danger that life will grow too complicated, 
too speedy, with so many new inventions? 


The answer is quick and definite: “No. People will 
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live up to it. The brain—if used—has enormous capac- 
ity. People don’t begin to suspect what the mind is 
capable of.” 

The conversation turns to specific things—television, 
flying, war, the Russian experiment. Here are the ques- 
tions, with Mr. Edison’s answers: 


Is there any inherent difficulty in making television 
as common as the telephone? 

“Yes, cost and complexity.” And with a smile: “Lo- 
comotives are pretty well developed, but you wouldn’t 
want to buy one and have it in your house, would you? 
Television is like that.” 


Do you think that the auto-gyro is the coming thing 
in aviation—the best principle so far developed? 


“Yes. And it came from Spain. They say that Spain 
is dead. But that man has the egg of Columbus. The 
thing is not developed yet, but he has shown the way 
to rise straight up and come straight down—and to do 
that safely, even if the motor stops.” 


Even if the auto-gyro is safe, do you think people will 
like to fly in them? 


“Yes. They probably can never be so universal as 
cars, but now they are only in their infancy.” 


Do you believe that dirigible balloons of the Graf 
Zeppelin type have a real future, or that heavier-than- 
air craft have better claims to big-scale carrying? 


“T think we will always have the dirigibles. They are 
in an experimental stage, 
too.” 


Is it your opinion that 
poison gas in warfare is 
efficient and merciful, or a 
horror to be barred? 


‘T think it less deadly 
than bullets and bombs.” 


Do you think the Rus- 
sian Five-Year Plan of in- 
dustrialization will confer 
benefits on that country, 
stabilizing Communism? 


“That sort of thing has 
been tried a_ thousand 
times. The Reds have 
done pretty well, but they 
are cruel. And they are 
bucking human nature. 
Yes, perhaps they too can 
stimulate research, as pri- 
vate American industry 
does. But their experi- 
ment will end wrong, in 
my opinion. History says 
so.” The eager, quick sci- 
entist becomes pensive. He 
leans back in his chair, 
and says, “It is a peculiar 
thing that the common 
people are best off in that 
country which has the 
most millionaires. Yet 
they are always down on 
the millionaires. It doesn’t 
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Mr. Edison at last turns to his milk. He tucks a 
napkin in his collar, and quietly drinks it. A few min- 
utes later he is all eagerness again. “Let’s show them 
that rubber business,” he says to Mr. Meadowcroft. 
“You don’t need to go. I’ll take them.” He puts ona 
derby, but no coat, and leads the way outside across the 
yard through the raw December air. He enters the low 
building in which assistants are carrying on his experi- 
ments in producing rubber from American plants. He 
questions the assistants as to how they are getting on, 
and explains that he is testing some 16,000 plants, of 
which 1245 contain rubber in greater or lesser quantities. 
Of these, 120 kinds of golden rod are the best, varying 
from two to eight per cent, in rubber content. But the 
thing is uncertain, and he is now checking still more 
plants, and trying to breed some that will consistently 
maintain a rubber content. It is not to be commercially 
useful—“‘the price doesn’t cut much ice”—but it is to be 
practical and possible, so that if ever the United States 
is cut off from rubber by war, it can have its own sup- 
ply. In passing, he remarks that he is also working on 
three or four other things. But to the question as to 
whether he can say what they are he replies: 


“Oh, no, I wouldn’t like to do that. I like to do them 
first, and talk afterwards.” 

“But it is slow work. There are fifty failures to one 
success—more than that. It is all because of our ignor- 
ance. And it is often the side issue, not the thing that 
a man is working on, that is important. Most things, 
you know, are not invented; they are discovered while 
a man is working on something else. That is the way 
the X-ray, and radium 
were discovered. And that 
is how Bell developed the 
telephone. It grew out of 
a side issue. But it takes 
training to see those little 
variations that are so im- 
portant. 

“It reminds me of the 
man who took his boy to 
the shop window to see the 
toys. He told the boy to 
see and remember them 
all. But when they got 
home he could recall only 
three or four. So the 
father took him to other 
shop windows again and 
again, until he learned to 
notice and know all he 
saw. That is the way the 
scientist has to work. He 
must teach himself to ob- 
serve things that the ordi- 
nary person would pass by 
without notice. 

One is reminded of the 
quotation from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds which Mr. Edi- 
son has hung on the wall 
of his office: There is no 
expedient to which man 
will not resort to avoid 
the real labor of thinking. 

Mr. Edison points to the 
framed statement. “That,” 
he says, “is what’s the 
matter with us.” 








seem right, and I cannot 
understand it.” 


Where he received the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. Each 
winter Mr. Edison moves his rubber experiments to the South. 


H. B. and R. S. 
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How Research 
Transforms 
the Telephone 


An industry which makes 
a business of inventing 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 
















T= INVENTOR of earlier 
times worked alone 
and in secret, often in poverty. 
Possessed of imagination or a 
gift for seeing into the future, 
nevertheless he must have failed 
utterly had he attempted to 
form a mental picture of those 
members of his profession who 
were to follow in his footsteps. 
The inventive genius of today is 
called a research engineer. 
Usually he has been trained 
thoroughly in his youth, at a 
technological school, in a defi- 
nite field of science. Efficient 
business management welcomes 
him to a well-equipped labora- 
tory, furnishes him with col- 
leagues and assistants, and pro- 
vides him with a personal stipend more than sufficient 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

When our inventor of old had an idea, his neighbors 
scoffed. But our research engineer finds his employers 
and the public confident where he himself may be 
doubtful. Will we some day have television in every 
home? Will we be able to talk with or see any per- 
son desired, at any moment, even though we are in mo- 
tion, whether in the air, under the sea, or at the utter- 
most parts of the earth? The research engineer will 
answer: Perhaps. The layman will say: Surely. 

The word impossible might as well be dropped from 
the dictionary. A person of middle age can remember 
when there was no airplane, no automobile, no trolley 
car, no radio, no motion picture; he can remember when 
the telephone and the electric lamp were curiosities to 
be seen only in the big cities. 

In 1901, a quarter century after Bell had demon- 
strated his first telephone at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, there were a million telephones in use 
throughout the United States. Now the Bell System 
alone installs almost as many in a single year. When 
war came to Europe, in 1914, there were 84% million 
telephones in use in this country. There are more than 
20 million now. 

Alexander Graham Bell invented an instrument that 
would translate sound waves into electric current (and 















THE POCKET MICROPHONE 


Mr. Sergius P. Grace, of Bell Telephone Labora- 

tories, discloses a new and highly efficient 

hidden microphone for public speakers. At the 

left is the main building of the Laboratories, in 

New York, devoted wholly to unceasing search 
for improvements in the telephone art. 


vice versa) through the vibrations of a 
metallic disc placed in front of a mag- 
net. There his work ended, but a 
thousand inventive geniuses have carried on. Notable 
among these in our time is Dr. Michael I. Pupin, a 
Columbia professor who found the range of telephony 
limited to a few hundred miles and removed one barrier. 
His loading coil, placed at definite distances in a tele- 
phone circuit, will step-up the weakening current and 
neutralize the loss. Real long-distance telephony thus 
became possible. It is said that for his mathematical 
formula Dr. Pupin received a million dollars from the 
telephone company, some thirty years ago, then as well 
as now an extraordinary sum for an idea or for a device 
that can be held in the palm of one’s hand; but it has 
been estimated that the Pupin coil represents a saving 
thus far of $300,000,000 in copper wire. 

Private initiative in telephone improvement has been 
superseded by organized research on the part of the 
telephone companies themselves. Here is one supreme 
advantage of the monopoly, for the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company owns 93 per cent. of the total 
common stocks of all the associated operating telephone 
companies, throughout the United States. It owns 98 
per cent. of the stock of the Western Electric Company, 
which manufactures the intricate telephone apparatus; 
and together they own all the stock of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, which are engaged constantly in 
devising new methods of operation and in the invention 
and perfection of new types of equipment. In the De- 
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HE HAS NO VOICE, YET HE SPEAKS 


Col. Robert Marshall, State Landscape Architect and Engineer of 
California, is one of several hundred persons supplied with an 


artificial larynx developed by telephone engineers. His particular 
affliction requires an extra device, a bellows to supply breath for 
the artificial larynx that he holds in front of, and in, his mouth. 


partment of Development and Research of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and in the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, there are more than 5400 sci- 
entists, engineers, and assistants engaged in the effort to 
produce new and improved equipment. 

Someone has pointed out that there was a telephone 
laboratory before there was a telephone; for the experi- 
mental work begun by Bell has never stopped. The 
parent company and its manufacturing unit now appro- 
priate $19,000,000 for the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
to spend in a single year, with the sole idea of finding 
better ways to do a better job. 


Ss A VAST ENTERPRISE can only be justified by 
results. It is a monument to John J. Carty, 
who retired last June after fifty years of service with the 
Bell System. He had become Chief Engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company in 1907, a 
vice-president in 1919, and chairman of the board of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories upon its formation in 1925. 
General Carty has been called “the creator of telephone 
engineering.” He consolidated all laboratories and ex- 
perimental work into one organization. 

It was General Carty who brought about the achieve- 
ment of transcontinental telephony. A line between 
New York and Chicago had been opened in 1893, but 
it was twenty-two years later before the voice could 
span the entire continent. This joining of New York 


and San Francisco by telephone was not an ‘accident, . 


nor the result of gradual improvement and extension; it 
was a definite goal set six years earlier, as the telephone 
industry’s contribution to the success of the Panama- 


Pacific Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. The whole - 


inventive genius and enterprise of the system, under 
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the personal direction of Chief Engineer Carty, were 
brought to bear upon what had been insurmountable 
problems. A fitting commentary upon the engineering 
and scientific brains thus engaged is the mere statement 
that when the line was opened not one but three kinds 


‘of amplifiers—the missing link—were in operation at 


the repeating stations. Frank B. Jewett, now president 
of the Bell Laboratories but then one of the staff, has 
told the story in a eulogy of General Carty. 

It was Mr. Carty, also, who first employed technically 
trained college graduates, and devoted systematic atten- 
tion to their further training. Was that idea sound? 
An answer might be found in the fact that more than 
350 college graduates were welcomed into this non- 
profit organization during the past year. They came 
from 102 colleges and universities. Thirteen of them, 
for example, were last June’s graduates of the State 
College of Washington, at Pullman, and thirteen more 
were from the graduating class of the University of 
Washington, at Seattle. “It is fundamental to the or- 
ganization plan of the Bell System,” the words are those 
of President Walter S. Gifford, “to have at headquarters 
and in its laboratories several thousand people whose 
sole job it is to work for improvement—to engage in 
studying what is used in the telephone business and 
how it is used, and to endeavor to find a better thing or 
a better way.” 

By what standard does one measure the success of 
such a policy? By the fact that 900,000 new telephones 
were installed by subscribers in the single year 1929? 
By the fact that long-distance connections may now be 
had in 24% minutes on the average, instead of 742 min- 
utes five years ago? By the fact that the cost of a tele- 
phone call between San Francisco and New York has 
been reduced in three years from $16.50 to $9, between 
Chicago and New York from $4.65 to $3? By the fact 
that range and speed and quality are all constantly be- 
ing improved, with the subscriber quite unaware of it? 

To maintain existing rates under such circumstances 
is equivalent to reducing them. Nine hundred thousand 
new telephones in a single year makes that many more 
persons whom you can reach without leaving your home 
or office, with no additional charge to you. Extension 
of service to Italy, Ireland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, 
during the last year, is a valuable asset to thousands of 
business houses and individuals. Two reductions in 
long-distance rates (from New York to Chicago and to 
San Francisco) have resulted in a saving to telephone 
users of $10,000,000 annually. 

Every improvement developed at the Bell Labora- 
tories, everything obtained for the $19,000,000 spent 
there each year, finds its way into your telephone or 
into the lines and operating stations which serve you. 
There is never any charge—except for frills, like the 
new hand-set or the vacuum-tube amplifying receiv- 
ers for those with imperfect hearing. 

Secrecy went out the rear exit when organized re- 
search came in the front door. Naturally there are 
safeguards against patent pirates, and friendly rivalry 
between the laboratories of one industry and those of 
another. But the two largest groups in the electrical 
industry—American Telephone is one, and General 
Electric-Westinghouse the other—have licensed each 
other to use their patents so that the public may derive 
the fullest possible benefit. 

These research engineers are always proud to tell 
what they are doing. Let us imagine that Mr. Sergius 
P. Grace, assistant vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, is talking to the readers of this magazine, 
from a room in which he has gathered a miscellany of 
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what might be either museum relics or junk. In the 
background are the familiar black paraphernalia which 
house such things as batteries, condensers, transformers, 
and amplifiers. This is what Mr. Grace would show you 
of his work and that of his associates: 

Here is the talking light. The Lord spoke to Moses 
out of the midst of a flaming bush. That was a miracle. 
Mr. Grace speaks to you out of an old-fashioned flam- 
ing arc lamp. Talking into an ordinary telephone, the 
wires of which are connected across the terminals of 
the electric arc, his words come out clearly from the 
sticks of white-hot carbon, without the need of any re- 
ceiving or reproducing instrument. 

Next we see and hear a dial number transformed into 
a spoken number. Suppose you are calling from a dial 
telephone and the central station you are calling has not 
yet been changed from the manual system. You twirl 
the dial seven times—perhaps it is the Review or RE- 
views number, AL4 8810—but the Algonquin operator 
gets the signal in the form of spoken words: eight- 
eight-one-o. It is a by-product of the talkie-movie. 


He YOU HEARD of inverted speech? Mr. Grace 
talks into what appears to be an ordinary 
telephone, and from the receiver comes unintelligible 
gibberish. This telephone, it seems, has been equipped 
with a special microphone which transforms low pitches 
into high pitches, and vice-versa. A similar micro- 
phone applied at the receiving end of the line will re- 
store the inverted speech to its original form. Radio- 
telephone messages thus become private. The out- 
sider may still listen-in, but no longer can he under- 
stand. To demonstrate this device more strikingly, Mr. 
Grace utters sounds which would be written thus: 
Meware playofiend crinkanope. And from the receiver- 
amplifier come the familiar words: New York Tele- 
phone Company. 

Do you recall the scene of Mr. Hoover’s inauguration, 
with the President almost invisible behind a battery of 
microphones? That those who were not present might 
hear the inaugural address those who were present were 
denied a view of the speaker. It is so with all platform 
and after-dinner speeches in these days. But the an- 
noying microphone is destined to have a short life. 
Witness Mr. Grace walking up and down and around the 
platform, talking in conversational tones with no “mike” 
to be seen. Yet his voice comes out of amplifiers that 
reach into every corner of a vast auditorium. Later he 
discloses his secret: He is carrying a dainty but highly 
efficient microphone in his breast pocket, about the size 
of a quarter, connected with the amplifiers by invisible 
wires. This delicate microphone picks up sound waves 
through the chest as well as through the mouth. It is 
merely an improvement upon the ordinary telephone 
transmitter used by the company’s own switchboard 
operators, which rests upon the chest and projects up- 
ward toward the mouth. 

Mr. Grace tells us that the time is near when a tele- 
phone cable will carry the voice under the Atlantic to 
Europe. Telephone conversation across oceans today is 
by wireless. A cable would afford more dependable 
service, but devices used in long-distance land wires 
cannot be installed or maintained on the bottom of the 
ocean. So the engineers have developed a new in- 
sulating material which they call paragutta and a new 
low-loss magnetic material which they have named 
perminvar. Together they make telephone conversation 
feasible under the Atlantic. An experimental cable in 
the laboratories must give assurance of success before 
the real cable is undertaken. 
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THE ENGINEER QUALIFIES AS MAGICIAN 


Mr. Grace dials a number; and from the loudspeaker behind him 

comes the same number in spoken words. It is a device for use 

in central stations while a city's telephone plant has been changed 
cnly in part to the new dial system. 


Those who like to believe that a great corporation is 
without a soul would do well to witness a demonstration 
of the artificial larynx which the telephone laboratories 
have made. Suppose you’have had a serious throat 
operation, or paralysis of the vocal cords. You can ob- 
tain from this billion-dollar corporation a little device 
that its scientists have perfected—at the request of the 
medical profession—which will enable you to speak. 
Your lungs suppiy the air, your lips and tongue form 
the words, but the telephone company’s device furnishes 
the sound. Some two hundred of them are in use. The 
first of these artificial larynxes had one tone only, the 
latest have an octave range. How much would you be 
willing to pay for a method of speaking, if so unfortu- 
nate as to be rendered mute? The Western Electric 
Company will supply you with an artificial larynx for 
$22, which is cost price. 

A distinguished heart specialist—Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, of the Harvard Medical School—recently sug- 
gested to the telephone company’s officials that the sen- 
sitive microphone and the powerful amplifier might be 
of use to his profession. The first evidence of this is a 
series of phonographic records making available for the 
student or the family practitioner an illustrated diag- 
nosis by the specialist of various types of imperfect 
heart action. The patient’s heartbeat which we heard 
very much resembled the sound of a flat tire. 

A research engineer would be unhappy in the sport 
of mountain-climbing. A mountain-climber, we 
hasten to explain, starts on the downward path after the 
heights have been scaled, and the thrill of success has 
abated. But the research engineer would pause at the 
summit only long enough to imagine that he saw a new 
objective somewhere among the clouds, and off he 
would step into space. 

























































Building a Ford 
Factory in Russia 


An interview with W. J. Austin 


By FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


AMERICA used to think of Russia's 
Bolsheviks as bomb-throwing radicals. 
Now it does business with them. Here 
is what one prominent firm of American 
engineers, building a factory city in 
Russia, learned about Lenin's successors. 


To IS LITTLE danger of world markets being 
wrecked through a policy of commodity-dump- 
ing on the part of the Russian Soviet rulers. 

The Russians intend to pay every dollar of the obliga- 
tions which they are assuming. 

American business will not be taking an extraordinary 
risk in extending reasonable credit to Russia on pur- 
chases made by it. 

Russian officials, despite their political theories, are 
intelligent, alert, and honest in their dealings. 


These statements may be in contradiction to the gen- 
erally accepted idea of Soviet Russia. They are made, 
however, by a man who has had opportunity for accu- 
rate information. 

Mr. W. J. Austin of Cleveland, president of the great 
international firm of engineers and builders which bears 
his name, recently returned from Russia. He 
had spent several months there in a detailed 
inspection of the progress of one of his com- 
pany’s contracts. 

The Austin Company commenced last spring 
the construction of a city for the Russians—a 
city close to Nizhni Novgorod, with a plant for 
the ultimate manufacture of 150,000 Ford cars 
and trucks a year. There are to be auxiliary 
plants for making all the parts which will go 
into the cars, and dwellings for workers, busi- 
ness places to serve them, recreational and edu- 
cational centers, a central heating system and 
everything else that goes to make a modern 
city, including street paving, sewers, water and 
lighting systems. 

So when Mr. Austin 
talks about Russian busi- 
ness methods and Russian 
officials he stands on the 
firm ground of experience. 
His company is designing 
and building a $60,000,000 
city—transforming 3000 
acres of little-used ground 
into an industrial center in 
44 


HOMES FOR THOUSANDS 


Russian workers in the new Ford fac- 
tory going up at Nizhni Novgorod 
will have many of the comforts en- 
joyed by American apartment dwel- 
lers, in the buildings here shown. 
They are part of an American-built 
city which will 
house 50,000 persons. 
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BOLSHEVIKS BELIEVE IN EFFICIENCY 


Russian workmen looking at a production board which 
records progress in construction work. 


which as many as 50,000 people may live and work and 
play under modern conditions. In negotiating the con- 
tract for such an important piece of work and in carry- 
ing the enterprise forward, Mr. Austin and his associates 
feel that they have come to know a good deal about 
the men with whom they are dealing. 

“T was not much impressed when the Soviet Govern- 
ment first brought up the matter of this contract in 
1928,” Mr. Austin admits. “But I changed many of my 
ideas during the following winter when a delegation of 
Russian officials visited us after an inspection trip to 
some of this country’s automobile centers. There were 
Communist officials in that delegation drawing the $125 
a month which is the party salary limit, whose abilities 
would command twenty times that sum in this country. 
I was much impressed by their open-mindedness, not 
only on manufacturing principles and _ production 
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A NEW FORD FACTORY GOES UP 


The completed group of shops. of which this is only one, 
will be equipped to turn out about 30,000 cars a year. 


sytems, but on their own political theories as well. 

“I have met many members of European delegations, 
over here to try to get the secret of our industrial 
supremacy; but none that I have ever met grasped the 
idea so quickly or so completely as those Russians. 
They have no industrial traditions to bind them. They 
are starting fresh, building up with nothing to tear 
down.” 

As a result of the favorable impression made by the 
Russian visitors, George A. Bryant, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Austin Company, went to Russia in the 
summer of 1929. He made a thorough investigation, 
entailing inspection of a number of Russian cities and 
of transportation systems, sources of supply, etc. Then 
negotiations were entered into, lasting through four 
weeks of almost unremitting labor, and resulting in the 
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signing of a contract unique even among large construc- 
tion contracts. Providing for the construction of an en- 
tire city, it covered: 

Grading and filling the city site, drainage and canals, 
sewage system for both factories and residences, water 
supply, steam plants for heating factories and resi- 
dences; roads and pavements, railroads and sidings, 
lighting; design and construction of assembly shop, 
forge shop, body shop, sheet metal stamping shop, ma- 
chine shop, wheel and rim shop, radiator shop, spring 
shop; lumber storage and dry kilns, laboratories, mate- 
rials storage, service department; design and complete 
layout of equipment for gray iron, malleable iron, brass 
and aluminum foundries; proving grounds and track; 
ventilating, heating, plumbing, sprinkler systems; fire 
department, compressed air plant, transformer house, 
acetylene plant, fuel oil system; club house, theater, li- 
brary, laundry, kitchens, athletic field, stadium, hospital, 
cafeteria, offices, schools, stores and residences. 

The contract is for planning, architecture, engineer- 
ing and supervision. Russia furnishes the materials and 
labor, but complete authority and responsibility rest 
with the Austin Company until the job is completed. 
When the city is finished, late in 1931 or early in 1932, 
the factories will be equipped with many millions of 
dollars worth of machinery, and the Russians them- 
selves will manufacture Ford cars and trucks by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Ford and under the supervision of 
Russian engineers and mechanics who will have been 
trained in the Ford factories. 

Work on the project to date has afforded many inter- 
esting comparisons be- 
tween Russian and Amer- 
ican building practices, 
according to Mr. Austin. 






BE 4 yp In fact, the two methods 
TT. Vik are being compared in a 
JP gyi FE. contest in the erection of 
Pr eer 1. certain buildings. When 





completed, results, time, 
appearance and _ stability 
will be checked. Two con- 
struction crews of Rus- 
sians, one trained in 
American methods, are 
rivals in this experiment. 
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“We have taught Russian labor to speed up, and the 
Russian in turn has impressed us by a high degree of 
thoroughness and attention to details,” said Mr. Austin. 
“Oddly enough, the large American trowel used by 
bricklayers demonstrates this point. The Russian trowel 
is a small, triangular implement that necessitates slower 
but perfect masonry. The larger American trowel saves 
time and effort in handling mortar, and makes for a 
higher volume of work in any number of man hours. 

“The structures under way represent a combination 
of American and Russian building methods, for we 
realized that no one nation has a corner on all the 
advanced ideas in building. For the most part, they 
are of brick, steel and concrete. The apartment houses 
of this industrial community are four stories high. They 
follow American architectural design, and compare 
favorably with American apartments of similar occu- 
pancies. The apartments will be steam heated and elec- 
tric lighted, in much the same manner as our own 
apartment houses.” 

Work on the project is being done on a unit basis, 
rather than on the hourly basis of labor scale prevail- 
ing in the United States. In other words, the workmen 
are paid a fixed sum for a specified job. If they work 
rapidly they earn more; if they are slow they find the 
penalty in the pay envelope. Naturally, laborers take 
a certain pride in their group efficiency and poor work- 
ers fare poorly in comparison. 

“We entered into negotiations with the Soviets with 
some misgivings,” Mr. Austin confesses. “We realized 
that there was a wide and deep gulf between our views 
on economic matters and theirs, and we wondered 
whether they would or could appreciate our point of 
view which makes profitable transactions a necessity. 
Negotiations at Moscow were carried on by George A. 
Bryant, Jr., executive vice president of our company. 
In this country we deal with the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, which is the American business representa- 
tive of the Soviet Government. 

“Before Mr. Bryant opened the first conference in 
Russia he made a direct statement of the position of 
our company: ‘I am an American business man,’ he 
told the Soviet officials. ‘We believe in the principles 
of capitalism and in legitimate profits from honest busi- 
ness transactions, and would not be interested in any 
other basis of negotiation.’ ” 

Mr. Bryant was assured that his attitude was under- 
stood and expected. As the negotiations proceeded mis- 
givings gradually disappeared. There was never any 








Russia 


RUSSIA'S FIRST FORD 


The car shown in this recent picture was 
the first to be assembled in Russia, at 
Moscow. At Nizhni Novgorod the cars will 
be manufactured from beginning to end. 


evidence of bad faith on the part of 
the Soviet officials. 

“We had thought,” Mr. Austin 
continued, “that the Soviet system 
of government might make dealings 
difficult. The various activities of 
the Government are conducted by 
bureaus, to which are given names 
descriptive of their activity. The 
bureau with which we are dealing is 
known as Autostroy, and its respon- 
sibility is the building of automobile 
plants. As the city we are building 
is to be an automobile manufacturing center it naturally 
comes under that bureau. 

“In these departments or bureaus there are many 
men who have an industrial background. Others have 
not, but our experience convinced us that all had been 
chosen because of their ability. Their energy, insight, 
and ability to plunge right to the heart of a problem 
and drive the best possible bargain, compare favorably 
with the methods of business executives in any country. 

“The negotiations, instead. of being with individuals, 
were practically all conducted in committee. These 
conferences often lasted far into the night, and the com- 
mittee members fought point for point for their own 
advantage, but there was never any lack of courtesy 
or any effort to take undue advantage. Engineers and 
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IN RUSSIA, WOMEN DO CONSTRUCTION WORK 
The attempt to reach equality between the sexes has brought 
women, like the two here shown, into many kinds of work hitherto 
reserved for men. 






























AMERICAN-TRAINED BOLSHEVIKS 
Russian workmen, drilled in American methods, are working on part 
of the industrial city at Nizhni Novgorod. Their work is being 
compared with that done by Russian methods. 


automobiles were placed at the disposal of our repre- 
sentatives, and they had full codperation in getting at 
all essential facts.” 

On the matter of fair dealing and trustworthiness 
there is one incident related by Mr. Austin which illus- 
trates admirably the attitude of the Russians. As the 
negotiations at Moscow were drawing to a close, a 
memorandum of agreement was drawn up. The Ameri- 
cans went over it in detail and discovered an error 
which would cost their company several thousand dol- 
lars. But before this could be called to the attention 
of the Russians they announced that 
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sian Government, would result in a mass of red tape. 
That fear was entirely dissipated, and there were sev- 
eral examples of direct action which could not have 
been bettered anywhere. 

“The selection of the site for the city we are build- 
ing,” Mr. Austin explained, “was made after Mr. Bry- 
ant and a number of executives of Autostroy had gone 
carefully over the three proposed locations. After a 
day of inspection, an evening was spent in discussing 
the three sites. The chief executive of the bureau 
listened to all the arguments and in the morning gave 
his decision. As it happened, the site he approved was 
the one favored by Mr. Bryant, but that seemed to make 
no difference with the others. The decision was ac- 
cepted as final by all and the incident considered 
closed. 

“After the selection of the site it was found necessary 
to do some dredging in the river on which the city will 
front, in order that materials and supplies could be 
landed in the early spring. The Soviet officials were 
asked for a dredge. A telegram was sent to Moscow 
and within forty-eight hours a dredge was working in 
the desired location.” 

Also, there were three small villages in the path of 
roads which had to be built for transporting materials 
by motor truck. Once the site had been selected this 
fact was made known to the governor of the province, 
and immediate orders were issued for moving those 
villages and locating their inhabitants elsewhere. In 
making prompt decisions and then carrying them out 
the Russians, bureaucrats though they may be, seem to 
compare favorably with American industrialists. 

Mr. Austin is convinced from the experiences of his 
company in dealing with the Soviet Government, in 
the negotiation of the contract and in the work as far 
as it has gone, as well as from his own observations in 
Russia last summer, that the Soviet officials intend to 
meet every obligation which they are incurring on the 
nail. He does not believe that any American business 
is taking an extraordinary risk in extending reasonable 
credit to Russia on its purchases. 


“The threat of commodity dumping,” ‘he declares,\ 


“about which we hear so much, is a bogey. It has little 


if any foundation in fact, as I see things. The Russians} 


are engaged in a gigantic scheme of industrialization.) 
To carry it out they must have gold or credit, or both, 
Most of the early contracts provided, as ours did, for 
payment in gold. This has forced Russia to acquire 
gold by selling wheat and other natural products al 





they had discovered it themselves 
and that the agreement was being 
rewritten so that the error might be 
corrected. The Austin representa- 
tives employed their own interpre- 
ter as a check on the official inter- 
preter, but there was never a time 
in the whole negotiation when any 
discrepancy was found. 

One fear at first entertained was 
that the bureaucratic method of do- 
ing business, employed by the Rus- 


FORDS AND HORSES 


Though a mighty automobile factory is be- 
ing built, many horse-drawn wagons as 
well as the more modern motor trucks are 
used in the construction. Here are the 
future machine shop and assembly plant. 
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the markets of the world, for what they would bring. 
But Russian officials have no more desire to sell on'a 
falling market than anybody else in need of realizing 
would have. They need the commodities they are sell- 
ing at home, too, although they will not let that need 
interfere with carrying out their comprehensive plans. 
" UR CONTRACT is a part of the much discussed 
Five-Year Plan. This is a gigantic program, 
embracing vast undertakings by which it is proposed 
to make an industrial country out of one which has 
never been anything but agricultural, and to do it ina 
space of time incredibly short. The plan was put into 
effect in October of 1928, and by October of 1933 the 
Soviets expect to have invested in the industrial de- 
velopment of the country and in the mechanization of 
agriculture the vast total of thirty-two billions of 
dollars. 

“The Soviet leaders realize that their success as rul- 
ers depends almost wholly on their ability to supply the 
people soon with the necessaries of life and later with 
the comforts and modern conveniences. They have be- 
fore them the example of our country, where standards 
of living are high and where the things which are luxu- 
ries in other lands are so universally distributed as to 
be considered almost ordinary necessities. They see 
here a wide distribution of prosperity and an almost 
universal enjoyment of those material possessions which 
make life worth while. 

“It is perhaps a natural conclusion for them that this 
enviable state of things is the result of our great natural 
resources having been developed and turned into mer- 
chandise for the enjoyment of the people, by the 
American genius for mass production. 

“Russia has natural resources, to an extent almost 
unlimited. The world has long realized this fact. The 
world has realized, too, that those vast stores of min- 
erals and metals have been almost untouched by de- 
velopment, while the agricultural resources have been 
little more than scratched on the surface by reason of 
the primitive methods employed. 

“The Five Year Plan is a definite attempt to achieve, 
in that brief space of time, an industrial and agricul- 
tural development which in the United States has been 
the work of generations. The plan shows a high degree 
of vision and courage on the part of Soviet leaders. 

“Specifically, the aims which these leaders hope to 
accomplish through the medium of the Five Year Pro- 
gram are these: coal production almost double that of 
the year 1928-1929; iron ore production nearly three 
times as large; steel production more than twice as 
large; petroleum production doubled; electric power 
three times as great; output of boots and shoes four 
times as large, and automobile and tractor production 
many times the 1928-1929 figure. 

“When we remember that the objective is to give 
American standards of living to Russia, by adopting 
American production methods to the development of 
Russia’s natural resources, the importance which Soviet 
Russia assumes as a customer for American business is 
beyond question, regardless of the degree of success 
attending the accomplishment of the Five Year Plan. 
That is the subject of more or less violent controversy, 
in which I intend to take no part.” 


Mr. Austin does not believe that anyone can tell at 


this time what the degree of success or failure of such 
a gigantic project may be. [We know only that those 
,)responsible for its inception and execution are serious 
Y in purpose and do not lack in enthusiasm for their 
endeavor or in belief as to its practicability.” 
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“Some,” he adds, “believe that Soviet Russia, in at- 
tempting to turn the people from agricultural pursuits 
(at which they have for centuries been only moderately 
efficient) into an industrial nation geared to the modern 
pace of mass production, in so short a space of time as 
five years, is going too fast. They doubt whether the 
Russian worker, moulded in physical and psychologi- 
cal habit by generations of primitive hand labor in the 
fields, can so quickly adjust himself to the machine gait 
of modern American methods. 

“Soviet officials dismiss this fear with the declaration 
that the machine will gear the worker, rather than that 
it will have to be geared to the worker. The question 
involving the degree of success of the great experiment 
is largely one of the adaptability of human beings.” 

Mr. Austin has had opportunity for first-hand in- 
formation enjoyed by few Americans. His conclusions 
are correspondingly interesting and valuable. Even one 
who has not had such an opportunity for observing at 
close range this huge undertaking on which the Rus- | 
sians are embarked may draw one definite conclusion: 
Whether or not the Five Year Plan is a complete suc- 
cess, it cannot fail to be partially so. Russia may not 
be brought from medieval times to the twentieth cen- 
tury in five years by this ambitious Soviet program, but 
she cannot fail to be brought part way. Even that much 
would probably be worth the staggering sums the So- 
viet Government is spending and planning to spend to 
carry out the plan. 

Manufacturing plants even partly worked, modern 
dwellings but partly appreciated, efficient farming 
methods only partly adopted would bring Russia a long 
way out of the dark ages in which she has dwelled and 
toward the sunlight of modern civilization. 

It is understood that the Ford Motor Company has no 
financial interest in this plant, though it is lending tech- 
nical assistance. Pending completion of the project, it 
is selling quantities of automotive parts. 


7 ARE THOSE who will view with alarm the 
__ = Soviet plan for the development of Russia—who 
will feel that with vast natural resources and millions of 
workers who have never known anything but the low- 
est of low wages, Russia might, with such a plan of 
development operative, become an economic menace to 
the rest of the world. 

It must be remembered, though, that the millions of 
Russians who make up such a formidable army of work- 
ers constitute also a vast home market in dire need of 
everything that Russia is getting ready to make. A 
staggering amount of merchandise must be produced 
for home consumption before other countries need to 
worry much about Russia as a competitor. 

Yet another question raises its head, and the world 
will wait its solution with equanimity. Can the Soviet 
system of government, an absolutism to which probably 
99 per cent. of the population is submissively subject, 
survive the introduction of twentieth century methods 
and American standards of living? 

One thing is certain. The world and its people have 
always become adjusted to each advance in civilization 
and to each increase in production. And the raw mate- 
rials of unexplored countries and the agricultural re- 
sources of untilled lands are a part of the wealth of - 
the world which must sooner or later be drawn upon. 
So no man or set of men responsible for growing two 
bushels of wheat where one grew before, or mining 
two tons of coal or ore in place of one, can be said to 
be doing the world a dis-service, no matter to what 
erratic political theory he or they may subscribe. 



















What of 1931 in Europe? 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 





M esc BY ANY yard- 
stick, 1930 must be 
reckoned one of the worst of the 
post-war years. It is second in 
its disastrous circumstances only 
to 1923, which saw the invasion 
of the Ruhr, the inflation crisis in 
Germany, and the general dislo- 
cation of European relations. Ex- 
cepting France, Europe has been 
dominated by the world-wide 
economic depression, which has 
weighed not less heavily upon 
both Americas. 

Explosions of domestic revo- 
lution have circled the South 
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Britain, the United States, and 
Japan, such limitation as was ar- 
rived at was purely conditional 
and no reduction was discover- 
able. So far from abolishing com- 
petition in armaments, the Lon- 
don agreement put the size of the 
American and British fleets at the 
hazard of Franco-Italian relations 
—for Britain reserved the right 
to increase her fleet to conform 
to her view of her needs in the 
case of further expansion of the 
navies of the Latin powers. 

The past two months have seen 
a desperate effort of President 
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American continent from Peru, 
by Argentine to Brazil. The 
United States itself has been shaken by a profound, 
if orderly, political upheaval. Similarly European 
countries in an unequal degree have given expression 
to their anger or to their apprehensions either by up- 
sets in elections as in Germany and Poland, by strikes 
and violence as in Spain, or by a profound disgust and 
weariness as in England. In Italy, too, an uneasy dicta- 
tor has sought to distract the attention of his people 
from their domestic difficulties by jingoistic utterances 
calculated to arouse national pride. 

It would be idle to disguise the fact that there has 
been a marked arrest of the process of peaceful read- 
justment on the European continent. Superficially at 
least things are much worse at the beginning of 1931 
than a year ago. In high places everywhere there is 
anxiety. In the press and in irresponsible quarters 
there is more talk of the next war than at any time 
since 1918. 

It is plain that this state of nerves has been induced 
largely by a series of unfortunate international gather- 
ings, chief among which must be reckoned the naval 
conference of London. Owing to blunders, largely 
chargeable to the MacDonald cabinet, the representa- 
tives of the five naval powers were brought together 
without adequate preparation. True, MacDonald and 
Hoover had talked beside the Rapidan, but they had de- 
voted their attention mainly, if not exclusively, to 
Anglo-American issues, ignoring not only the Japanese 
but also the Franco-Italian aspects. 

The evil consequences of this omission were not long 
hidden at London and have continued to bedevil inter- 
national relations ever since. At the ill-starred London 
gathering the issue of Franco-Italian parity instantly 
took the first place, and since it was in itself insoluble, 
given the national states of mind in the two countries at 
the moment, it was inevitable that rivalries should be 
exacerbated. 

While nominally there was an adjustment between 


Hoover, acting through Ambassa- 
dor Gibson at Rome, Paris, and 
Geneva, to give reality to the decisions of the London 
Conference by achieving at least a temporary adjust- 
ment of Franco-Italian issues. But up to the moment 
at which I write, these efforts have failed and the fail- 
ure has carried with it the fate of the Geneva Disarm- 
ament Conference itself. 

This substantial failure of the London Conference, 
disastrous to the cause of world peace because of the 
Franco-Italian detail, has been followed by other fail- 
ures in conference. The Imperial Conference has quit 
London, since I last wrote, its utter inability to arrive 
at any adjustment of imperial tariffs only slightly veiled 
by some anodyne agreements in political matters, agree- 
ments still further accentuating the independence of the 
dominions themselves. And now, as I write, the Indian 
Round Table is justifying all the evil forecasts which 
have been accumulating in past months. 

These British Imperial discussions are, for the world, 
matters of relatively minor importance. Far more sig- 
nificant is the discussion at Geneva, which discloses be- 
yond all else the fact that Europe at the present moment 
is in a state of mind which portends, not the reduction, 
but the maintenance and even the expansion of armed 
forces. In France, in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, the 
omens discoverable in the recent triumph of German 
fascism have made all discussion of armaments aca- 
demic. And while the Geneva conference is yet in ses- 
sion, Italy has significantly extended its period of mili- 
tary training to include boys of eighteen. 

Concomitantly Germany, from her side, demands with 
ever growing vehemence either the reduction of the 
forces of her neighbors or her own release from the 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles limiting German 
military and naval strengths. All of which means that 
Germany insists that she shall now be allowed to equal 
the forces of France, either by expanding her own es- 
tablishment or obtaining the reduction of the French. 

At the precise moment when the year is ending, the 
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polemics between Paris and Berlin, between Rome and 
Paris, between Warsaw and Berlin, are all significant of 
the realities of the day. Curtius proclaims Germany’s 
rights, Tardieu affirms France’s purposes, Mussolini 
declaims Italian destinies, and Pilsudski exploits Ger- 
man nationalism in order to insure the perpetuation of 
his dictatorship. 

Meantime in Britain a bankrupt Labor government 
is sinking to deserved defeat. Since MacDonald took 
office, pledged to abolish unemployment, the figures 
have doubled. Since he repudiated the Tory foreign 
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policy and turned his back upon the old association of 
Briand-Stresemann-Chamberlain, European circum- 
stances have steadily worsened and British influence 
has declined to the vanishing point. 

Coming to office resolved to be pro-German, as it 
was already in spirit anti-fascist and anti-French, La- 
bor has seen fascism spread in Germany, making British 
codperation impossible, has been forced to listen to the 
war-breathing speeches of Mussolini, and, separated 
from France, has been unable to accomplish anything in 
the direction of advancing peace or prosperity in Europe. 


Peace or War? 


[* VIEW OF THIS HARVEST of misfortune in 1930, 
what is one to say of the prospects for 1931? 
And what primarily of the largest single issue, that of 
peace or war? ; 

In answering this question it is necessary, first of all, 
to face the single real and enduring menace to peace. 
For a present which cannot now be limited, a Franco- 
Italian war is possible. It is possible because the state 
of mind in the two countries has reached a point where 
any prospect of carly adjustment is impossible. France 
believes Italy is preparing an attack upon her. Italy 
is satisfied that French policy aims at preventing Italy 
from attaining the world position which she believes 
hers by right. The issue of naval parity, which was in 
the background before the London Conference, was 
there dragged into the open to become a source of in- 
credible evil. 

Yet, when one has admitted that a Franco-Italian 
clash is possible, when one has perceived that such a 
clash would almost certainly involve Jugoslavia and 
might spread to the whole of ihe Balkans, if not to the 
entire continent, it is possible to derive a considerable 
degree of optimism from the fact that the Italian and 
French governments are equally concerned in averting 
any such clash. France, to be sure, has the money, the 
army, the resources to sustain an attack, but she has 
no interest to serve by attacking. Her clash with Italy 
does not arise from any French desire to take Italian 
territory, for France is satisfied with what she has and 
is concerned only with keeping it. 

On the other hand, whatever Italy desires, she has no 
money. World-wide depression has hit her as it has 
spared France. A new war, ending in swift’ victory for 
Italy, might consolidate the Fascist regime for a long 
time; but if the war were protracted, it would certainly 
mean the doom of Mussolini. And considering the mere 
geographical cireumstances—the fortified barrier of the 
Alps defended by French troops superior in all the ma- 
terial adjuncts of battle—a long war would be inevitable. 

Therefore, one may conclude that while Mussolini will 
continue this year as last to-talk like Julius Cesar, he 
will similarly continue to act like a prudent politician. 
For myself I do not share the alarms of my French 
friends in the matter of Italy. There is a danger which 
no experienced observer will deny. There is a state of 
mind which, given a sudden incident—a murder in Tir- 
ana, a border incident about Fiume, might set an in- 
flamed public mind into eruption. But barring accidents, 
the prospect of war seems to me slight. 

Again, when one turns to the German situation, it 
would seem that for the present the worst is over. I 
am actually writing this article from Berlin, having just 
arrived, and I shall naturally reserve to next month all 


discussion of the details of the German situation. Yet it 
is already clear that the Hitler movement has in some 
degree spent its force, or what is perhaps more exact, 
has produced a concentration of force against it, which 
has for the time being checked its more dangerous 
expressions. 

Germany is not thinking, planning, much less plotting 
war. In the coming year Germany must approach the 
United States for considerable loans. If she doesn’t get - 
them, the hope of economic recovery must be posi- 
poned. But to get them she must certainly give the 
outward impression of inward order; the borrower must 
put his affairs in good shape. Germany is and must re- 
main a borrowing nation for some time, since her capi- 
tal was wiped out during the war and immediate post- 
war years. 

Nor, if I may write down first impressions, reserving 
the right to modify them after longer examination, is 
there any suggestion that the German people as a mass 
have any idea of arranging a new war. A post-war 
Germany—perhaps one may fairly call it a new Ger- 
many—has given the world notice that it desires certain 
things, all of which involve controversies and some of 
which could be obtained only by war. 

This notice has provoked profound repercussions in 
all the border states while the extravagances of the 
Hitler “Nazis” have disturbed the Anglo-Saxons, unac- 
customed to political prophecies about “heads rolling in 
the sand” and unused to seeing the national.soul find 
expression in the supreme geste of smashing the win- 
dows of Jewish department stores. 

It is easy to revive all the war legends and picture a 
sullen, revengeful, embittered Germany, united in a 
common purpose to destroy the peace of the world and 
even to wreck Europe as a whole, provided it cannot 
regain its lost provinces and colonies and realize its Mit- 
teleuropa aspiration. But, superficially observed, Ger- 
many is not sullen, it is not revengeful, and above all 
else, it is not united. 

On the contrary, Germany is more disunited than at 
any period in recent history. Not only is it disunited, 
but it is effectively disarmed, and knows it. Economi- 
cally, it is in a situation which would make any adven- 
ture a stupendous folly—and again, is fully aware of 
the fact. As for plotting a new war, there is something 
almost pathetic in the naive fashion in which the Ger- 
mans are shouting from the housetops their purpose to. 
recover the Corridor and Upper Silesia, to regain col- 
onies, to end reparations payments, to re-arm if France 
does not disarm. 

For the obvious consequence of all this broadcasting 
is to consolidate the forces in France and Poland, which, 
if united under present circumstances, can effectively 
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What of 


block the German aspirations. And the same is true of 
the other demonstrations which disturb the American 
investor and shatter the sympathy of the British pro- 
German, of the Liberal and Labor type. 

The Germany which I see now, and I admit it is but 
a first glance, is not like the burglar slinking up in the 
dark, fully armed to rob a shop window. It is far more 
like the small boy looking into another shop window 
and beholding all the details of Christmas and demand- 
ing not a horse or a gun, or a set of toy soldiers, but 
asking, in no uncertain terms, for the whole outfit, and 
giving every evidence of being ready to be naughty, if 
his modest request does not find immediate realization. 

In my judgment the new year is not going to see a 
German Putsch, an overthrow of the republic, much 
less a new Franco-German or Polish-German war. I 
have not the impression of a desperate Germany, pre- 
pared to stake all on a gambler’s throw. 

Rather my notion is of a naive and psychologically 
stupid Germany, convinced that the world is impressed 
with German rights and that it has only to shout, ges- 
ticulate, stamp its foot, and something will happen. 

But if nothing happens, after all these fireworks, my 


Peaceful 


N THE NEW YEAR certain things seem likely to 

happen. First of all, the gradual revival of busi- 
ness is generally expected. This gradual recovery must 
have definite results in improving the public state of 
mind in all the nations which have been hard hit in 
recent months.’ Germany is manifestly better prepared 
than any European country to walk off with the first 
fruits of such recovery. And a prosperous Germany is 
likely to be a far less troublesome Reich for a few years 
at least. 

Only second to a general economic recovery must be 
reckoned the promise of an overthrow of Labor in Lon- 
don. Justly or unjustly, every European state has lost 
confidence in British foreign policy as directed by Mac- 
Donald and Henderson, with interludes of Snowden in- 
terference. The Germans are disgusted because Labor 
has not realized their hopes. The French and Italians 
are equally displeased because Labor has been about as 
disagreeable to both as they expected. 

What Europe as a whole hopes is that with the expul- 
sion of the Labor government the incoming Tories will 
once more turn their attention to European questions. 
For at least sixteen months, ever since The Hague Con- 
ference, where Labor’s performance was disruptive, the 
British voice has been silent or limited to moral pro- 
nouncements designed chiefly to satisfy a British audi- 
ence without regard to Continental consequences. 

A Tory government can and doubtless will bring the 
Franco-Italian naval dispute to an abrupt halt. It can 
provide parity for Italy by giving France a Mediter- 
ranean Locarno. And it can and doubtless will make 
perfectly clear to Germany that British support will not 
be available in a campaign for immediate revision of 
the peace treaties at the risk of a continental convulsion. 

At the very root of the present chaos in Europe lies 
the conviction, alike in Rome and Berlin, that Labor is 
anti-French and that Franco-British codperation, such 
as made possible the steady recovery between 1925 and 
1929, that is, between Locarno and The Hague, is impos- 
sible. Once a British government can and will speak 
clearly, the position of the German cabinet, which real- 
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guess is that Germany will go back to work again, grum- 
bling, complaining, perhaps threatening a little, but not 
rushing to arms for a “march on Rome,” much less 
embarking upon a sudden crusade into the Polish Corri- 
dor or the Rhineland. I do not wish to give the sugges- 
tion that eventually this general stirring of German 
aspiration and ambition may not have far-reaching 
consequences, that it may not end in overthrowing the 
republican form of government and preparing a new 
system which may bring war in its train. Certainly the 
idea that Germany will accept permanently her present 
situation seems absurd. 

But I am writing here about the prospects of the new 
year, and in that year I do not believe that any grave 
disaster will uccur within Germany or any serious men- 
ace to European peace originate within the Reich. On 
the contrary, every sign points to the adequacy of the 
control of events for the immediate present by the 
existing government, backed by big business, high 
finance, and the considerable force of organized labor. 
Nor should one omit the factor of the Security Police, 
which in Prussia is directed by the republican elements, 
and shows no reluctance at breaking fascist heads. 


Prospects 


izes the truth, but is powerless in the face of domestic 
nationalist agitation, will be immediately strengthened. 

In his vague, romantic, idealistic fashion, MacDonald 
imagined that his visit to the Rapidan would be the pre- 
lude to an Anglo-American association, which would in 
time dominate the European situation. He came back to 
London convinced that he would get the United States 
into a consultative pact at the conference, and that with 
such a pact in hand, he could persuade his party and 
Parliament to guarantee the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean. But he promptly discovered that Parliament 
demanded the pact and that President Hoover was un- 
able to provide it. 

The return of Britain to European councils as a great 
power promises to transform the whole political situa- 
tion because it will restore the element of authority. 
A friendly Britain can obtain concessions from France 
that Labor cannot get; a decided Britain can put a rein 
upon fascist megalomania which is out of the question 
for a Labor government which Mussolini at once hates 
and despises. 

The two conferences, the Imperial and the Indian 
Round Table, have at the least demonstrated to the 
British public the limits of Imperial unity and co- 
operation. Concomitantly the progress of events in 
Europe, where Britain has been aksent and its govern- 
ment unconcerned—since it was occupied by American 
and dominion affairs—has similarly supplied a warning 
to Britain of the perils of a policy which disregards 
Europe, save as a field for evangelical enterprises de- 
signed to make votes at home. 

Labor came to power on the basis of three pledges. 
First, to end the Anglo-American naval dispute; sec- 
ond, to free British foreign policy from the -alleged 
French mortgage; third, to reduce unemployment. As 
to the first, it has arrived at a friendly adjustment with 
the United States conditional upon Franco-Italian pro- 
grams—at the cost of precipitating an acute Franco- 
Italian situation. As to the second, it has separated 
from France only to find itself isolated and helpless in 
Europe. As to the third, it has failed utterly. 
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When Labor came to power Europe was still talking 
peace and codperation. If Stresemann was dead, Briand 
and Chamberlain remained and were carrying on the 
Locarno spirit with Curtius. Now the Locarno spirit 
has vanished, Europe is talking about war, and all peace 
moves at Geneva have been paralyzed. A Europe, pas- 
sionately eager to avoid a struggle, is conscious of a 
drift toward it, which can be dangerous if not arrested. 
All this change is in no small measure the fruit of the 
Labor foreign policy, based upon the major conception 
of retiring from Europe and going into business with the 


United States, of the MacDonald idea that his American 
excursion would be the prelude to an Anglo-American 
partnership which would insure Anglo-Saxon leader- 
ship in Europe and in the world. 

MacDonald did bring about an Anglo-American ad- 
justment, and for that he is entitled to credit and will 
continue to enjoy it. But it is now for his successors 
to seek to reduce the devastating cost to Europe of this 
adjustment and to exorcise the peril to Britain itself, 
which remains, after all, in sight of Europe and exposed 
to the flying sparks of any continental conflagration. 


The Polish Election 


aire ALSO MUST BE MADE here of the Polish 
election, which in itself is the most important 
event since I last wrote. By this election the Polish 
dictator, Marshal Pilsudski, has obtained a large major- 
ity in the new Parliament, 249 seats out of 444. He has 
thus at last legalized his situation, which dates from the 
coup d’état of the summer of 1926. 

No one will undertake to disguise the fact that the 
triumph of Pilsudski resulted from the employment of 
methods which would shock the American or British 
public. He imprisoned leaders of the opposition, he 
nullified the tickets of opposing parties, he resorted to 
campaigns of terrorism in eastern Galicia and in Silesia, 
where foreign minorities seemed likely to win and thus 
to send large anti-national delegations, which would 
work for the disruption of Poland at the urgings of 
foreign influences. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that these illegal methods did 
not in themselves explain the extent of the triumph and 
that the results were on the whole satisfactory not 
merely to the majority of the Polish people, but to the 
conservative elements, to the business and financial 
communities and to the agricultural proprietors. 

It is clear, too, that the result was in no small meas- 
ure a consequence of the Hitler triumph in the German 
election. During the German campaign and after the 
election, the question of the Polish Corridor, the de- 
mand for a revision of the peace treaties, was uppermost 
in all discussions. It was the one thing upon which all 
Germans agreed. 

But the revision of the peace treaties, the suppression 
of the Polish Corridor, meant for all Poles a new parti- 
tion; it was, in fact, the one thing upon which all Polish 
groups agreed. And, since the menace was taking form 
in the west, nothing was more natural than that the 
country should rally behind its most distinguished sol- 
dier, who was himself backed by the army as a unit. 
Nor was it less likely that the army, itself, should un- 
dertake repressive measures against both the German 
and Ukrainian minorities, which were equally respon- 
sive to foreign influences and both committed to sup- 
port the surrender of Polish territory. 

Polish election is, then, the first clear and unmis- 
takable answer to Germany’s. Pilsudski has at last ob- 
tained a majority in the Polish Parliament, not because 
of domestic issues, but because the country has taken 
alarm at the foreign danger and places national secur- 
ity above political liberty. And as the German election 
served notice upon the world that a revision of the fron- 
tiers was Germany’s price for peaceful codperation with 
Europe, so the Polish is an advertisement that Ger- 
many’s demands can only be satisfied at the price of a 
new European conflict. 


On the domestic side the election insures the continu- 
ance and even the strengthening of an administration 
which on the whole has combined honesty and efficiency 
at home with moderation abroad. Things will go on as 
they have and, aided partly by an American adviser, 
Charles Dewey, whose service has just ended, Poland 
has made long strides toward modern organization and 
financial stability. 

Friends of Poland will naturally hope that Pilsudski 
will employ his victory wisely. His main purpose, to 
strengthen the presidency at the expense of parliament, 
in fact to imitate the American Constitution in this re- 
spect, will excite much interest, as it is not unlikely to 
provoke imitation in other countries if it works in Po- 
land. Moreover, it is noteworthy that the actual pur- 
pose of the Marshal is not to overthrow the democratic 
system, set up a new fascist model, or in any respect to 
imitate Mussolini. What Pilsudski has contended is that 
the system in existence did not permit the people to 
express their will, was not consonant with present con- 
ditions in Poland, and could only lead through corrup- 
tion and chaos to ultimate disaster. This year he at last 
took the decisive step of offering himself as a candidate, 
of risking his prestige and position. 

There was danger, real and unmistakable danger, that 
the multiplicity of parties and the acuteness of domestic 
rivalries would lead to governmental anarchy. In the 
1928 election there were thirty parties, of which at least 
a dozen were important. In the recent contest only 
three counted: the Pilsudski, the Nationalists, and a 
combination of the various radical parties, united under 
the name of “Central Left.” In the election the three 
parties respectively secured 249, 62, and 80 seats. All 
the minority groups—-Ukrainian, White Russian, Jew- 
ish, and German—together captured less than 40 seats. 

Europe now knows that there can be no revision of 
the peace treaties without a preliminary war. Ger- 
many perceives that her old hopes of a disintegration 
of the Polish republic, which she has regarded as an 
impermanent “season state,” is not a possibility in any 
immediate time. In a sense Poland has successfully 
lived through her most acute crisis since the Bolshevist 
invasion of 1920. 

But the immediate importance of the Polish election 
lies in the answer it gives the vague and more or less 
illusory hopes expressed in various countries, notably 
in the United States and Britain, that a peaceful solu- 


- tion of the Corridor question in the interests of Ger- 


many was not only possible but likely to arrive at no 
distant future. No such hope can longer be sustained. 
The question of a revision of the territorial details of 
the Treaty of Versailles, either at Geneva or elsewhere, 
is removed from the realm of the possible. 
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Student Days at Heidelberg 


By GIBBS W. SHERRILL 


|: WAS DUE to an amazing run of luck that the 
desire for more conversational German took 
me to Heidelberg last summer and lodged me in the 
house of a serious looking professor, who turned out to 
be one of the foremost duelists of his time. As leader 
of his corps in Heidelberg and also in Freiburg, he had 
seen service with both student weapons—the straight 
bladed “Schlager” and the saber. Through his kind- 
ness I was later able to witness one of those duels, and 
also to attend the fiftieth anniversary celebration mark- 
ing the combination of two older corps to form the Kor- 
poration Zahringia. By the way, membership in a Ger- 
man student Korporation combines the glory of an 
American Varsity team (intercollegiate athletics being 
practically unknown in Germany) with the kudos and 
house privileges of our Greek letter fraternities. 

For a Yale undergraduate the inside view of Ger- 
man university life was extremely interesting, combin- 
ing as it does the studying of our graduate students 
with the life of the man whose bachelor’s degree is still 
ahead of him. At the moment of his matriculation at 
the university the young Heidel- 
berger commences his specialized 
study; but apart from his books, se L 
he is much like the freshman at i 
any of our colleges. The fact that ‘mteeis’s 
he is called “Fuchs” (fox) sug- 
gests this fact at once. Of course, 
it is the ambition of every Fuchs 
to join one of the dueling corps. 
A hundred years ago, this would 
not have been so difficult as to- 
day, for the Korporationen were 
originally composed either of 
groups of students from the same 
province (which accounts for 
such corps names as Franconia or 
Thiiringia) or having the same 
interest in singing or gymnas- 
tics (Sdngerschaft, Turnerschaft). 
Naturally a spirit for one’s corps 
developed, and tense rivalry 
arose between the different ones, 
which soon gave itself expression 
in the duel. 

The German student has a fine 
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The extra-curricular activities of German universi- 


(duels used to be fought in the student dining halls 
called “Mensa’”’) which I had the good fortune to attend 
was scheduled to take place at half past five A. M., but 
this did not hinder a proper anticipatory celebration the 
night before, which for some participants lasted till it 
was time to adjourn to the scene of action. 

The state of Baden (to the great inconvenience of 
Heidelberg Korporationen) has placed the strictest of 
bans on dueling of any kind. So we were forced to 
drive ten kilometers up the valley of the Neckar River 
to Neckarsteinach, in more lenient Hesse. 

The room—almost a hall—into which we were ush- 
ered, was decorated in the gay colors of the four dif- 
ferent corps which were to battle that day. This gayety 
of coloring, carried out in the caps and sashes of the 
corps members, dropped to a somber note in certain 
dark stains on the floor—stains soon to be lavishly re- 
freshed. 

As usual, pipes and beer were much in evidence, 
while from the gallery a number of the corps’ “best 
girls” looked down with almost unmaidenly interest. 

There was a sudden hush—the 
groups parted to permit entrance 
of the judge and the contestants 
with their seconds. 

Unlike fencing as we think of 
it, there was none of the swift 
motion and body play that marks 
our saber matches. The antago- 
nists stand still in their tracks, 
squarely facing each other, only 
a blade’s length apart. The target 
is the opponent’s head and face— 
never his body. Until the word 
for the duel is given, the seconds, 
heavily masked and _ padded, 
stand with an arm and a sword 
well across the front of the prin- 
cipal to protect him from any ac- 
cidental flick of the Schlager 
before the duel commences. 

The judge looks sternly around 
the company and immediate 
silence ensues—a silence which 
lasts without a break throughout 
the entire duel. To an Ameri- 


contempt for hours. The Mensur fies remain much the same as before the War. Can, accustomed to the noisy 
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enthusiasm of inter-collegiate competitions, the silence 
is the most remarkable part of this strange German 
business where the interest and enthusiasm of specta- 
tors are tremendous. 

The voice of the challenger’s second snaps out: 
“Auslage-fertig-los.” A click as the blades meet, and 
the duel is on! 

Four times the blades flash, and then each second 
swings up an armored arm to cover his man. The 
judge inspects the duelists for any cuts, for these must 
be duly tallied when inflicted, in order to determine 
later if the encounter has been won “with honors.” 

In the meantime, another pair of seconds wipes off 
the razor edged blades with alcohol, so that wounds 
shall be only temporarily annoying. 

Again the sharp command drops the seconds to their 
knees, out of the way of the swirling blades. But be- 
fore the required four passes are completed the sec- 
onds interrupt the fighting, for a strangely swift stream 
of blood is pouring down a blanched cheek. It is the 
boy’s first Mensur, and he has not yet learned to regard 
this blood flow as unimportant. The doctor, a jovial 
bearded man who for years has watched boys hack 
at each other, pronounces the cut trivial. He staunches 
the blinding stream, but must wait to stitch it up until 
the end of the encounter, thirty-eight rounds away, 
when the blood soaked pads and goggles will be re- 
moved. In my ignorance I wondered at this length of 
duel, but my companions informed me that affairs of 
honor went to sixty and sometimes to a hundred rounds, 
lasting from half an hour to two 
hours. Of course, each round is 
only four passes. 

Although there is generally 
some damage done to the contes- 
tants, every duel is not marked 
by a scar. In two of the eight 
duels fought that morning, the 
principals came out unscathed. It 
is perhaps a sign of the times that 
successful duelists need no longer 
be disfigured. The days are gone 
when students used to rub salt 
and wine into their wounds to 
improve their looks! 

As we left the hall, my host re- 
marked upon the excellence of 
the duels that day. No one had 
flinched, and even the Fuchs had 
not been too clumsy—due en- 
tirely, said he, to the excellence 
of the fencing master whom he 
recommended to initiate me into 
the mysteries of these business- 
like weapons. 

But the best was still to come, 
for, thanks to my landlord, I was able to participate in 
Zahringia’s fiftieth anniversary celebrations. They took 

place during the following week, after the university 
had officially closed for the year. As in many of our 
American colleges, this did not mean a complete exodus 
of the student body—any more than Yale and Harvard 
return home before the annual boat races. Distin- 
guished men from all corners of Germany come back to 
their Universities to attend the “Stiftungsfeste,” or re- 
unions of their Korporationen. 

It was with very definite consciousness of this general 


holiday spirit that my host and I made our way through | 


crowded streets, brilliant with the gay corps banners, 
up the castle hill toward the Zahringer house where 





A MOMENT'S REST 
One combatant in a German student duel is 
examined for cuts before the battle goes on. 
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those who had fought for the Schwarz-Gold-Griin were 
to begin their own particular festivities. As we climbed 
the steep cobbled street, we joined more and more men 
of all ages wearing the familiar colors until, when we 
reached the door of the house, we were nearly three 
hundred strong. To an American fraternity man the 
big airy rooms with billiard tables and numerous stag 
heads and pictures of old grads would prove a familiar 
sight. Perhaps he would be faintly jealous of the great 
cool wine cellars below, and of the glorious view from 
the shaded terrace and garden down upon the rushing 
Neckar and across the sunny Rhine valley stretching 
away to the distant blue hills. 

The club house was soon filled to bursting, and the 
ear assailed with the genial tumult of greetings. For 
once the official note was lacking, perhaps that it might 
be sounded the louder at the banquet that was to fol- 
low that very evening. 

A deluge of rain failed to dampen the soaring spirits 
of the Zahringer who by eight o’clock noisily filled the 
huge hall. From the head table on the dais at the end 
of the room stretched away long narrow tables crowded 
with corps members, the formality of whose cutaway 
coats had not forced them to abandon their colored caps 
and sashes. At a corner table a group of hilarious 
Fuchsen, distinguished by their green Kneipe jackets 
and two-colored sashes (the third stripe comes only 
with full membership in the Corps), was being kept 
well in hand by the stern Fuchsmajor, from whose cap 
drooped a gorgeous fox’s brush, the insignia of his ex- 
alted though somewhat arduous 
position. The scene was further 
brightened by the green jackets 
of the active swordsmen and the 
dresses of ladies who looked down 
admiringly from the gallery. 

We had hardly taken our places 
at table when the band struck up 
a spirited march. The doors at 
the end of the hall were flung 
open, when with clanking swords, 
glistening black boots, and a 
rustle of silk, in marched the 
gaudy color guards, headed by 
the Zahringer, and followed by 
those of her sister corps from 
Berlin, Darmstadt, and Konigs- 
berg (from far off East Prussia, 
unchilled by the draughty Danzig 
Corridor!). Following the color 
guards came the ambassadors of 
rival corps—Rhenopalatia, Ghi- 
bellina, and Teutonia. 

When the doors had been 
closed, the Zahringer leader took 
charge as chairman of the as- 
sembly, with the heads of his sister corps ranged on each 
side of him. 

The blow of a Schlager on the table brought the 
assembly to order, and there followed the opening 
speech of greeting. Throughout the evening eloquence, 
beer, song, and sentiment continued in abundance. Al- 
though the official proceedings were over at twelve mid- 
night, there were many whom the gray of the dawn. 
found declaring that the evening was yet young. 

As I look back on these pleasant weeks at Heidelberg 
with the Zahringer corps, I remember as a final thought 
the old German saying: “Ende gut, alles gut.” And the 
whole experience culminates in a glorious sunset, chief 
among whose colors are Black, Gold, and Green. 























Toward a 
Better Child Life 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior 


T= Wuite House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection marked the culmination of 
months of study on the part of a large number of the 
country’s specialists codperating to discover what is be- 
ing done and what can be done for the good of the na- 
tion’s children. It was a measure of conservation on the 
part of the Chief Executive in the broadest sense and a 
far-seeing move in the interest of our future citizenry. 

Such a movement caught the imagination of the peo- 
ple from coast to coast. On no other subject could there 
be such a community of interest, so large a challenge, 
so willing a response, so enthusiastic a gathering as that 
brought together at the White House Conference of No- 
vember, 1930, in the city of Washington. 

In the beginning it was estimated that committee 
membership would number from five to seven hundred 
specialists. But before the subjects calling for investi- 
gation were covered there were twelve hundred spe- 
cialists—scientists, psychologists, economists, sociolo- 
gists, medical men and women, and home economists 
engaged in the year’s service to childhood. 

When the President announced the White House Con- 
ference for November an invitation list was prepared to 
include the twelve hundred committee members and 
eight hundred other state and national officials, as well 
as representatives of non-official organizations working 
for children. A study of such representation over the 
country showed an astounding array of forces whose 
work already points to a better child life. Accordingly, 
the invitation list grew from two thousand to three 
thousand. Then as the word was spread that such a 
conference was pending, requests came to the very eve 
of the occasion asking for an extension of the invitation 
list until five thousand were summoned. Of this num- 
ber four thousand accepted the invitation, traveled from 
near and far to find a solution to the problems of child- 
hood and youth, to take part in the consideration of the 
reports and to ask how to be better teachers, leaders 
and parents. 

It was a rare event to bring together so many leaders 
thinking and working in such widely different fields 
in one common cause. Opinions clashed and differed 
but the cause remained common, almost, it might be 
said, holy. The comparisons, the clashings, the inevi- 
table modifications of opinion bore upon all phases of 
child life and the forces that are shaping it, resulting in 
a body of thought which will tend to modify the educa- 
tional influence of the country. 

It was left to the continuation committee of the White 
House Conference to be appointed by: the President to 
receive the reports, to handle disputed points, and to 
encourage further study. The tremendous interest 
which has been aroused will be a challenge to progress. 

The committee reports cover the medical care of chil- 
dren, public health, communicable disease control, edu- 
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cation and training, 
vocational gui- 
dance, child labor 
and relief for the 
physically, mental- 
ly and socially han- 
dicapped. The child 
is approached from every angle, and wherever he is to 
be found within the geographic limits of the possessions 
of the United States without regard to race or color. 

Since the conference, the demands for the committee 
reports and the supporting data for the findings and 
recommendations have been voluminous and insistent, 
showing a widespread and vital interest throughout the 
country. 

The White House Conference is now an editorial and 
publishing office to meet the demands of the people for 
the reports which they consider a guide for codperation 
with this great movement. The largest achievement is 
yet to be made—-to interpret the findings and recom- 
mendations of professional groups who have formed the 
committees, secure the codperation of the people re- 
sponsible for the guidance of children, and find the 
means to put them into practice in American homes. 

Questions arise as to how the recommendations of the 
conference can become an integrating program with 
citizen and government groups; what legislation is 
needed to raise new standards for child health and pro- 
tection; what changes can be made in the curricula of 
schools and colleges in order to adapt our teaching to 
modern social problems. 

Already several states through their governors or de- 
partmental heads have asked the White House Confer- 
ence office for assistance in organizing their forces for 
child health and protection. Thus the influence of the 
White House Conference will go on from the national to 
the state, the county, and community groups in a widen- 
ing circle. 

Already plans are in progress to use the proffered aid 
of government agencies, educational institutions and 
voluntary organizations to interweave the findings of 
committees with their regularly organized program and 
through existing channels rather than by means of a 
new organization for follow-up work. 

Schools and colleges will be the largest contributing 
factors to the extension of the White House Conference 
findings through their research and teaching divisions, 
as well as through established means of adult education. 

The press has been an invaluable means of promoting 
the program of the Conference. In the future it may 
be a major element in making it possible through books, 
magazines and newspapers to reach the people with the 
message they want—that of adjusting home and family 
life to the present social and economic trends and mak- 

ing this a fitter country in which to bring up children. 
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An American in Japan 
By SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


FURTHER LIGHT on the new Japan is given 
in this second article by Dr. Lindsay. A later 
one will discuss the empire's relations with 


her neighbors. 


T= ARTICLE Japan as Seen in 1930 in the Novem- 
ber Review or Reviews depicts, from a tourist 
point of view, the economic and social life in the Island 
Empire. Little was said, however, of the political sig- 
nificance of the changes taking place in Japanese life; 
less of the way the Japanese are solving their problems. 

Rapid as has been the industrialization of Japan, its 
democratization has been more rapid. The electorate 
was increased from three million voters in 1925 to thir- 
teen million in 1928, and to sixteen million in 1930. This 
means practically universal male suffrage, excluding 
only those specially disfranchised or receiving public or 
private poor relief. It represents a considerable change 
from the half a million voters of 1890, when a tax of 15 
yen was required to qualify a male voter over twenty- 
five years of age. In 1900 when the tax was reduced to 
10 yen there were a million and a half voters. And in 
1920, when the tax was fixed at 3 yen, there were nearly 
three million. The tax was taken off entirely in 1925. 






















MAKING CLOISONNE 


The famous pottery is made of copper 

and silver. An intricate design is put on 

with ribbon-shaped wires, as shown above. 

In the spaces thus left enamel is painted, 

after which the object is baked and 
polished. 


THE SAND BATHS OF BEPPU 
Foreigners and Japanese in great num- 
bers visit these natural hot springs, which 
have somewhat the same function as the 
fashionable watering-places of Europe. 
Clothes are worn while taking the cure. 
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The people are so politically minded 
that an exceptionally large percentage 
of those eligible actually vote. More- 
over Japan is on the eve of the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women. In 
another five years, perhaps sooner, 
the electorate is likely to number 
thirty million. There is no need for an educational 
qualification—everybody of school age goes to school, 
and illiteracy hardly exists. 

The press has increased enormously in influence and 
power. Supported more largely by income from sales 
and subscriptions than from advertising, it is keenly re- 
sponsive to democratic and progressive popular opinion. 
Marvelous progress has been made in public health 
education and sanitation, and in protective measures for 
women and children. The birth rate is likely to de- 
cline from economic and other causes. Birth control is 
not prohibited by law, and is being more widely and 
intelligently practised. 

Population, now increasing by nearly 800,000 a year, 
presses heavily on resources generally, especially on the 
land area so limited in Japan, and where only 15 per 
cent. of the land is arable. The 231 mountain peaks 
over 8000 feet high in this condensed territory add 
much to the scenic beauty of the numerous islands of 
the Japanese Empire, but except 
through reforestation they do not 
contribute greatly to economic re- 
sources. Japan proper, with all her 
outlying islands, has a gross area of 
only 147,651 square miles, approxi- 
mately that of Montana or Cali- 
fornia. Korea adds 85,228 more, or 
about that of Minnesota or Utah. 
Formosa with outlying islands has 
only 13,889 square miles, while the 
half of Saghalien belonging to Japan 
adds only 2,024. The total for the 
Empire is 260,704, a little less than 
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the area of Texas. The population of Japan proper is 
more than sixty million, or twelve times that of Texas, 
nearly one hundred times that of Montana, or fifteen 
times that of California—with either of which states it is 
comparable in gross area, except that Japan has a lower 
percentage of arable land. 

Such facts, and many others, give rise to a host of 
political problems in a growing democracy which, as a 
nation, is qualified by every known test to stand as an 
equal in the community of nations. But Japan, able 
and willing to do her part in the development of civili- 
zation and in the work of the world, needs the co- 
operation of other countries in the solution of her 
problems. 

One thing is certain. She will seek and find the help 
she needs by peaceful means. Japan is not militaristic. 
We saw fewer soldiers and, in every walk of life, less 
evidence of a _ militaristic spirit, 


of recent years we denied them a quota basis. They 
did not want or ask for the admission of the few hun- 
dred Japanese laborers that would have been entitled 
to enter every year, if Japan had been treated with the 
same justice we meted out io other civilized peoples. In 
fact none would have been allowed to come while not 
wanted. The Japanese justly resented our act and 
cannot forget it. One of the most distinguished scholars 
in Japan, a member of the House of Peers, renowned 
for leadership and public service, has often visited our 
country. He knows it well, and is widely known here 
and highly respected. His wife is an American. He is 
reported to have said that until this wrong to his people 
was righted, he could not set foot again on American 
soil. 

A farewell dinner was given last May to Ambassador 
William R. Castle, Jr., whose happy and successful mis- 
sion it was to represent the United States in Japan dur- 
ing the critical period of the London Naval Conference. 
A distinguished company of Japanese notables attended, 
and Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, present head of the fam- 
ily which supplied fifteen Shoguns to the Empire, pre- 
sided. It was in such a company that Mr. Masanao 
Hanihara referred to the unfortunate incident which oc- 
curred while he was Ambassador to the United States 
during the debate in Congress on the Immigration Act 
of 1924. He had issued a warning, fully justified by 
the subsequent facts, concerning what would happen in 
the public opinion of Japan if the anti-Japanese provi- 
sions of that act became law. Though he was exoner- 
ated by our own State Department from any violation 
of diplomatic proprieties, his friendly and courteous 
warning was interpreted by American jingoes as a 
veiled threat, and he was recalled by his Government. 
He now said with equal courtesy that whatever diffi- 
culty exists in the complete understanding and codpera- 
tion of our countries is due almost entirely to the re- 
grettable and unnecessary discriminations of that act. 





than anywhere else in our tour 
around the world. 

When we Americans generally 
know and appreciate that fact, we 
will realize with shame and contri- 
tion what a mortal wound we need- 
lessly inflicted upon a highly sensi- 
tive and sympathetic people (than 
whom we have no better friend) 
when in our immigration legislation 

















JAPAN'S CUP THAT CHEERS 
Above the party of American editors 
and writers, of which Dr. Lindsay was 
a member, is inspecting a tea planta- 

tion at Shiznuoka. 


CHRISTIANITY GOES NATIVE 


Christ Church at Nara is the first 
Christian Church in Japan to be built 
inthe Nara style of native architecture. 
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Takuma Dan K. Okura 


Gosuke Imai 


K. Kagami 


LEADERS IN THE LIFE OF MODERN JAPAN 
Baron Dan, a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is a prominent engineer, financier, and industrialist. Barcn Okura is also. 
prominent in banking and industrial interests and Director of the South Manchuria Railway. Senator Imai is a dominant power in the silk 
industry of Japan. Mr. Kagami, president of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (N. Y. K. Line), is a vigorous leader of the shipping industry. 


The New York Times of May 24 reported the Hani- 
hara speech, and in an adjoining column quoted Con- 
gressman Albert Johnson, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and author of the 1924 Act, as 
saying: 

“In due time, after certain immigration legislation has 
been disposed of, I expect to move for an amendment 
to the 1924 Act that will give to Japan its proportionate 
quota. This should end the feeling that has existed in 
connection with that phase of the 1924 Immigration Act. 
I am of the opinion the House and Senate will accept 
the amendment.” 

That statement was taken at its face value in Japan. 
Every paper broadcast it, and it called forth such an 
outburst of friendly feeling and goodwill for the United 
States that it ought to have stirred the heart of every 
American from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The editor- 
in-chief of a group of Japanese papers, having perhaps 
the largest circulation in the Empire, writes: 

“No news from America has pleased all Japan more 
than that of Mr. Albert Johnson’s proposition for the 
modification of the immigration law in favor of the 
Japanese.” 

Unfortunately nothing came of the Johnson proposal 
at the last session of Congress, but the present short 
session should be long enough to accomplish this com- 
paratively simple, belated legislative act of justice to 
our good friends across the Pacific. 

We know that no Japanese laborers will enter our 
country without our express consent, however generous 
we make the provisions of the law. But from the con- 
text of the Johnson statement not directly quoted it 
would seem that his proposed amendment does not 
go far enough to accomplish the result he expects—re- 
moval of the feeling that has existed in Japan in con- 
nection with the 1924 Act. Japan.must be put squarely 
on the same quota basis as other countries; and the 
proportionate quota of which Mr. Johnson speaks cannot 
be restricted to those eligible for naturalization under 
the other provisions of the Act, because that would still 
exclude persons of Japanese blood and admit only 
whites and blacks born in Japan and under the natural 
origins clause of the Act—persons now regarded as 
Japanese, and admitted under the nominal quota of 100 


allotted to every country. That nominal quota of 100 
would be increased under the proposed Johnson 
amendment to perhaps 190 admitted every year. But it 
would not remove the discrimination to which the 
Japanese rightfully object. 

We need the friendship of Japan as much as she 
needs ours. It will not be hard to win and to hold. We 
already have it to a large degree. We need even more 
the self-respect that comes from honest and fair deal- 
ing with our neighbors, and a little higher regard for 
the golden rule. 


E SPENT NEARLY a month in Honshu, the 

largest island of Japan, where we enjoyed 
the greatest variety of scenery by mountainside, lakes, 
and seashore. We studied there Japan’s spiritual heri- 
tage in her ancient temple-cities and capitals of Nikko, 
Kyoto, and Nara. We got glimpses of the modern, al- 
most Americanized life of Tokyo, Osaka, and Kobe. We 
saw the tea plantations of Shizuoka, the cloisonné ware, 
pottery, and the wonderful Matsuzakaya department 
stores of Nagoya. We came through the enchanting 
island-besprinkled Inland Sea to Beppu, with its noted 
hot springs, and sand baths. 

At Beppu there are all sorts of “Hells”—queerly col- 
ored, strange-smelling geyser pools. There are only 951 
hot springs and 155 cold springs in Japan officially 
listed. The Japanese use them all, beautify them, and 
make them contribute to health and happiness, regard- 
less of whether or not foreigners ever find them. From 
Beppu it is not far across the island of Kyushu, to Naga- 
saki, the main port for Shanghai, China, and Formosa. 

Before taking ship at Nagasaki we spent a day at 
Unzen, another hot springs resort at an altitude of 2400 
feet. The ascending drive thither is superb. With a fine 
climate and curative waters this picturesque place is a 
popular refuge in the hot season, not only for the Japa- 
nese, but also for foreigners from Shanghai and other 
Chinese cities, and from Formosa. Unzen, situated in 
the center of a range of mountains called Unzen-dake, 
lies in a plateau of 200 acres between two mountain 
peaks, one a little less, the other a little more than 3500 
feet high. It was once the crater of a volcano. The 
hot geysers everywhere—one was in the back yard of 
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K. Mikimoto Tasuku Egi 


Iyesato Tokugawa 


K. Shidehara 


LEADERS OF INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 
Mr. Mikimoto is head of the pearl culture industry, a scientist and inventor. Dr. Egi is Minister of Railways and a leading force in progressive politics. 


Dr. Shidehara is- Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at present acting head of the Government. 


Prince Tokugawa, who has been President of the 


House of Peers for thirty years, is head of an ancient family. 


our hotel—are an awe-inspiring sight. There are seven 
European hotels, and a very fair nine-hole golf course. 
There are many Japanese inns also. 

The Japanese, here and elsewhere, take an active and 
growing part in athletic sports. Golf has taken hold 
in Japan. Excellent courses are sprouting up every- 
where. Baron Okura, national sportsman as well as 
captain of industry, with large and varied business in- 
terests, has built for the private use of some two hun- 
dred of his friends, the Fuji and the Oshima courses, 
eighteen holes each. They are known as the Kawana 
Golf Courses, and are not far from Atami, on rocky 
seacliffs, with ocean and mountain vistas on each side. 
The imported pro and manager is Scotch. These 
courses are a golfer’s paradise. They leave nothing to 
be desired in excellence of construction; the hazards are 
varied, ingenious, and one is a deep gorge. Each 
hole has a symbolic name. We did not know what some 
of the purely Japanese names signified, but slicer, 
puller, downtown, homesick, veni, vidi, vici, goodbye, 
S. O. S., Ohtani’s smile, etc., were sufficiently sugges- 
tive of the finer points of the game and its underlying 
philosophy. Japanese men and women of all ages take 
eagerly to golf and play it with the skill, enthusiasm, 
and persistence which characterize all their muscular 
activities that require a steady nerve, endurance and a 
cool head. Baseball is widely popular, and tennis more 
so. The Japanese have taken high national honors in 
the international Davis Cup matches. 

One member of our party, who tried his luck on sev- 
eral of the golf courses in different parts of Japan, will 
never forget a game at the Ibaraki Country Club where, 
the following week, Walter Hagen and Kirkwood on 
their professional tour around the world had a tough 
struggle with their Japanese opponents. We played 17 
holes in a drizzling rain with our Japanese host, having 
two caddies apiece; one carried an umbrella over the 
player and a bag of clubs, and the other went ahead to 
locate the ball. Our host asserted that.he was only a 
beginner, and played a miserable game. But he came in 
close to par. We began to understand a dominant racial 
trait—the underestimation of one’s own hospitality, 
house, home, garden, accomplishments, or even one’s 
family, in order to create surprised pleasure when the 


reality was revealed. An even more notable illustra- 
tion of this trait occurred in a charming Japanese home 
when our hostess, on being asked to let us view a new 
arrival, replied quite unaffectedly: “Certainly you may 
see the baby, but it is not a very nice baby.” It was an 
uncommonly handsome and vigorous child. 

We were sorry to leave Unzen, and to take ship the 
same day from Nagasaki for Shanghai without seeing 
more of that important seaport—the oldest open port 
of the Empire—and its beautiful land-locked harbor. 
Brief as was our stay in Nagasaki, we were not given 
our sailing permits until the mayor had received us 
at City Hall, and had given us an hour’s rest and re- 
freshments at tables spread on a high terrace in the pic- 
turesque gardens of Suwa Park overlooking the har- 
bor and the city. The mayor and his experts regaled us 
with much valuable information. Thus Professor Chozo 
Muto of the Nagasaki College of Commerce gave us an 
interesting account of Anglo-Japanese relations. They 
began here and have always been intimately related to 
the commercial history of the city. He gave us a copy 
of one of his lectures, and a booklet with illustrations 
and documentation, both entitled: “An Historical Sur- 
vey of Anglo-Japanese Relations.” 

We took the Nagasaki Maru of the N. Y. K. Line, 
which brought us in twenty-six hours to Shanghai. On 
board this boat, moving pictures were shown of Japa- 
nese athletics, mostly participated in by students of 
Waseda University in Tokyo—swimming, football, pro- 
fessional and amateur wrestling, tennis (with the Prince 
and Princess Chichibu depicted as patrons and inter- 
ested spectators), skiing, Rugby football, and so forth. 

On the steamer also we asked someone about those 
fantastic roosters described in the National Geographic 
Magazine for April, 1927. They really exist and are na- 
tive to Shikoku, the fourth largest island in Japan. 
They are said to have tails twelve to fifteen feet long, 
and when they roost in a tree their sweeping tail-feath- 
ers trail on the ground. Somewhere in Japan we had 
seen a curious decoration, carved in wood on the frame 
of a door, which portrayed these strange cocks. 

Later we returned, briefly, to Japan. But it was with 
this steamer crossing that we leit Japan behind, and 
looked ahead to China. 
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An Experiment in 
Unemployment Insurance 


Vm NEW unemployment pension 
scheme is not a relief measure 
contrived to meet the current emergency 
—which is being felt by the General 
Electric and its employees as it is being 
felt by every industrial enterprise in this 
country. It is, in a sense, a research 
product, quite as definitely as is non-sag 
tungsten filament. 

Gerard Swope, the president of the 
General Electric, looks on unemployment 
as “the place where our economic system 
has fallen down most seriously.” Talking 
across his desk in his New York office, 
with a miniature loud speaker reminding 
him (and me) at frequent intervals that 
“Mr. Empringham is waiting,’ we dis- 
cussed the background of the new unem- 
ployment-insurance plan. Keen and 
eager and highly articulate, Mr. Swope 
speaks with no more self-consciousness 
of his settlement-house experience and 
viewpoints than he does of matter-of- 
fact business details. 

As a budding engineer, just out of 
college, he was a resident of Hull 
House. He is, needless to say, a decisive 
and practical man of affairs. But in talk- 
ing with him one senses, too, his interest 
in people, not as “overhead” or “labor 
costs” or “efficient executives,” but as hu- 
man beings. In what he says, again and 
again, there is an echo of Jane Addams’ 
philosophy and practice. As he said: 

“My interest in the worker’s problem 
goes back to Hull House. My feeling 
about the insecurity of the wage-earner, 
however, arose in my first job after I left 
Chicago. It was in St. Louis, and I had 
the responsibilities of a married man by 
that time. It was then I learned what it 
means to wonder, ‘Can I keep my job?’ 
and to go on wondering day after day.” 

As a result of his studies of the social 
legislation of England and Germany as 
well as of this country, the president of 
the General Electric holds that “the cost 
of unemployment insurance belongs to 
employer, employee, and state.” 

In the 1921 depression, the workers at 
the West Lynn (Massachusetts) plant 
voluntarily taxed themselves 1 per cent. 
of their full-time weekly wage to pro- 
vide a relief fund for the unemployed. 
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GERARD SWOPE 


President of the General 
Electric Company 
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“That was a fine expression of the spirit 
of solidarity we are trying to build,” Mr. 
Swope commented. “It set me thinking 
about ways of helping all our employees 
to help themselves and one another in 
time of unemployment.” In the course 
of a year or two he had worked out a 
tentative plan of unemployment insur- 
ance. “It was similar to the present 
plan,” he told me, “and I hoped it would 
at least be tried. But when it was sub- 
mitted to the employees they turned it 
down. Last spring I got out the old pa- 
pers. A few changes were made in de- 
tails, but it was submitted again in vir- 
tually the same form in which it had 
been rejected in 1925. This time it met 
with a good deal of interest... . 

“So far as I know, the only opposition 
has been from the most highly skilled 
mechanics. They feel so secure in their 
jobs that they think of this merely as a 
scheme to make them ‘help take care of 
the other fellow’.” 

As it stands, the General Electric plan, 
Mr. Swope points out, is just a starting 
point. “It is incomplete in many details. 
It is frankly an experiment—none of us 
know how it will work. It is to be car- 
ried forward by a committee of adminis- 
trators, half of whom are appointed by 
management, half elected by the em- 
ployees. At present we are trying to have 
these administrators decide the rules 
under which unemployment benefits shall 
be paid. The first thing, of course, is to 
agree on a definition of unemployment, 
for the company as a whole or for the 
individual plants. They are wrestling 
with that now.” ... 

The Schenectady works were estab- 
lished nearly forty-five years ago, when 
the Edison Machine Works, which was 
afterwards absorbed into the Edison 
General Electric Company, acquired two 
buildings on the site of the present plant. 
It began operations with about three 
hundred employees. The Edison General 
Electric was in itself a consolidation of 


all the Edison electric-light enterprises, 
the first of which was the original Edison 
Electric Light Company, organized in 
1878, to finance Mr. Edison’s experiments 
at Menlo Park. By 1892, there were some 
three thousand workers at the Schenec- 
tady works, which had outgrown the two 
original buildings, and began to sprawl 
along the river’s edge. In that year the 
General Electric Company was formed 
through the merger of the Edison and the 
Thomson Houston Electric Company of 
West Lynn. Today, the Schenectady 
plant is a city in itself with its 350 build- 
ings, its many miles of streets and rail- 
road track. The general office building 
alone has more employees than the whole 
plant boasted back in the nineties. 

The General Electric unemployment- 
insurance plan was presented first to the 
works council in each plant. After the 
council had discussed the scheme and 
gone on record in favor of it, the mem- 
bers undertook to carry the plan to the 
shops and obtain an expression of rank- 
and-file opinion. It is only when 60 per 
cent. of the eligible workers in any plant 
“sign up” that the plan goes into effect. 
At some of the smaller plants the re- 
sponse was swift and enthusiastic. At 
York, Pennsylvania, for example, where 
there is a working force of only one 
hundred the vote was 100 per cent. in 
favor of the plan. At Schenectady, there 
was a 70 per cent. enrolment, after a six 
weeks’ campaign. The first contribu- 
tions were paid into the fund on 
August 1. The accumulation period does 
not end, therefore, until February 1, and 
unless the winter’s emergency causes a 
modification of the plan, no benefits will 
be paid there until that date... . 

The General Electric plant in Schenec- 
tady dominates the life of the: community. 
On my visit there this fall I saw no 
breadlines, soup kitchens, or other dra- 
matic “signs of the times.” But I heard 
a good deal of talk about “the slump,” 
and activity, both at the plant and in the 
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“THE DRUNKARD'S PROGRESS” 
A print dating from the days when 
Dry forces. concentrated on tem- 
perance education rather than 
legislative prohibition. 


business life of the community, had 
obviously “‘slowed down.” There is no 
free employment office in Schenectady. 
Most of the job seeking and job filling is 
done by the personnel department at the 
General Electric. “When the G-E lays 
off,” I was told by a local merchant, “you 
don’t find anyone else taking on.” 

The building trades are fairly busy, 
owing to the construction of a new city 
hall, a Y. W. C. A. building, and a 
theater. The Community Chest executive 
reports that so far this year there has 
been no appeal for extra funds by mem- 
ber agencies. The 1930 budget was 
smaller than that of 1929 and at the time 
of the annual campaign in May, the goal 
of $212,000 was exceeded by $12,000. Re- 
lief in Schenectady is handled through 
the Public Welfare Department, the City 
Mission, and the Salvation Army. Ex- 
cept for an unusual number of “tran- 
sients” and “homeless men,” none of 
these three organizations had actually 
experienced an unusually heavy demand 
up to the middle of October. In 1921, I 
was told, Schenectady felt the slump 
keenly. “Everything was flat then— 
there’s nothing like that this year,” the 
Community Chest executive told me. 
“The General Electric is pretty nearly 
the whole thing in Schenectady. What 
happens to them affects the whole town. 
You hear about bad times this year, but 
you don’t see it. Whatever there is, the 
company is handling it... .” 


7 ESSENTIALS of the General 
Electric plan are these: 

1. Any employee who has been in con- 
tinuous service with the company for one 
year or more is eligible to participate. 

2. Before going into effect at any 
works, the plan must be approved by 60 
per cent. of the eligible workers. 

3. A General Electric Company Unem- 
ployment Pension Plan Trust is to be 
established at each works accepting the 
plan by contributions of approximately 
1 per cent. of actual weekly or monthly 
earnings (provided they amount to 50 
per cent. or more of normal earnings) 
over a three-year period by each partici- 
pating employee, matched by an equal 
contribution from the company. 

4. The company guarantees 5 per cent. 
interest on the fund, and pays all ad- 
ministrative costs for the first two years. 

5. The administration of the plan at 
each works shall rest with a commitiee of 
not less than four nor more than sixteen 
members, one-half elected by participat- 
ing employees, one-half by management. 

6. No payments are to be made from 
the fund for six months after it is set up. 

7. After a two weeks’ waiting period, 
and with the approval of the administra- 
tors, unemployment benefits will be paid 
an employee on temporary lay-off at the 
rate of 50 per cent. of the worker’s full- 
time earnings, with maximum payment 
of $20 a week for ten weeks in any year. 

8. A member of the plan who is on 
part-time which brings his income below 
50 per cent. of his average full-time 
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earnings may draw his income and the 
sum he would be entitled to as unem- 
ployment pension. 

9. When payments out of the fund to 
men out of work completely absorb nor- 
mal payments into the fund, contribu- 
tions shall cease, and the company will 
declare an unemployment emergency. 
Emergency contributions to the fund 
shall then begin, and continue as long as 
payments from the fund equal its nor- 
mal income, and until the fund shall 
again stand at 75 per cent. of its pre- 
viously attained maximum. 

10. Emergency contributions of 1 per 
cent. of his wage or salary shall be made 
to the fund by every employee at the 


works where the emergency exists, 
providing his income amounts to at least 
50 per cent. of his normal earnings. The 
entire clerical and supervisory force is 
included under this provision. Further, 
every employee of the company not at- 
tached to a particular works, from the 
president down, and including the gen- 
eral personnel—sales, engineering, and 
administrative force in this country shall 
contribute to the fund a percentage of his 
earnings based on the ratio of the aver- 
age earnings of the contributing employ- 
ees of the particular works to the total 
payroll of the employees of all works of 
the company. The company will match 
all emergency contributions to the fund. 


Attainment of Temperance 


By LORD DAWSON OF PENN 
From the Atlantic Monthly, December 


: IS COMMON ground that some 
public control of the sale of al- 

coholic beverages is needed, with a view 
to securing moderation in consumption, 
and proper standards of quality and 
strength. The problem has been at- 
tacked by legislatures in various ways, 
including the method of prohibition, 
which in some instances has been aban- 
doned as a failure. The abandonment of 
prohibition has resulted from the realiza- 
tion that legislative restraints which ex- 
ceed the sanctions of public opinion are 
unsuccessful, are regarded as tyrannies, 
and thereby create reactions contrary to 
the public weal. The legislation which 
first regards public opinion, and then 
guides it, gets farthest in any country. 


England is a striking example of a 
country which is becoming notably and 
progressingly temperate, and this through 
the education and enlightenment of the 
people as much as, if not more than, 
through administrative control. Drunk- 
enness is seldom seen; it is condemned in 
all classes, and the offender soon knows 
it. Although a restriction is placed on 
hours of sale, there is not the special 
control as in Canada of the sale of spirits. 
During the period 1924-29 the drop in 
the consumption of spirits was 58 per 
cent., of beer 28 per cent., while the im- 
portation of wines increased 34 per cent. 
These figures hold despite an increasing 
population. Recently statistics of , the 
consumption of alcohol were gathered 
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at three large, fully licensed refreshment 
houses, where people congregate not 
only to take refreshment but to con- 
verse. These houses serve together an 
average of 40,000 such persons a day. 
The average estimates of these three 
houses per day showed that 82 per cent. 
of the customers took no alcohol, and, 
of the 18 per cent. who did, the large 
majority drank beer or light wine. 
These are notable figures, and are in 
some measure accounted for by the ex- 
cellent surroundings afforded by the 
houses in question. 

Now this does not mean that the 82 
per cent. who took no alcohol are total 
abstainers; far from it. It shows rather 
that a large proportion of the customers 
were not availing themselves on that 
particular occasion of the opportunity to 
take wine or beer. They were not mak- 
ing the good things of life commonplace 
by too frequent repetition. ... : 


[° THERE NOT in these figures a les- 
son for the statesman? Encour- 
age the conditions which give such good 
results and such useful instruction in the 
art of living. Persuasion and guidance 
are the essence of leadership. Govern- 
ments should lead often, and coerce sel- 
dom.... 

I would not have it thought that in 
my opinion alcohol is a necessity of 
every man’s existence. Many men are 
better or equally well without it, just 
as there are men better without meat, 
and others better without, say, sweets 
or cigarettes. Teetotalers please note 
this. It is agreed that the child and the 
adolescent should not take alcohol. 
Alcohol is not a necessity of existence, 
but an attribute of the art of living, 
and, taking man as a social being, it 
can add in a unique way to his health 
and content. I submit that to say that 
because alcohol is used in excess by 
some it should be abandoned by all is 
unsound reasoning. The general appli- 
cation of this argument would lead us 
to negation and gloom. Because some 
love too well rather than wisely, are 
we to cease our worship of Venus? 
Because speech sometimes maddens us, 
are we to ordain silence? 

It is true that alcohol is a food. It 
provides energy, and does not require 
digestion. It can in a measure replace 
fats and carbohydrates, but to be told 
that one ounce of alcohol is equivalent to 
one ounce of butter leaves a man cold. 

We take alcohol because it adds to 
the relish and aids the digestion of our 
food when we are weary with the day’s 
strivings. “Use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake and thine often infirmi- 
ties,” says Saint Paul. Alcohol gets the 
mind out of the groove left by concen- 
tration on the day’s work and helps it to 
roam over pastures new, brightens the 
outlook, brings cheerfulness and content, 
and aids preparation for the next day’s 
duties. It further rids the sensitive man 
of his inhibitions, and sets his mind and 
‘tongue free. How well our forefathers 
understood this! .. . 

The alcohol taken into the body is 
burned up, and at a certain rate. - Until 
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it is burned up it resides in the blood. 

If the blood constantly contains alco- 
hol, the tissues and therefore the health 
of the body deteriorate. What emerges? 
That the drinking of alcohol must not be 
frequently repeated, that it must be free 
of deleterious impurities so rife in pro- 
hibition countries. Little and good is the 
watchword... . 

Our ancestors up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury understood this admirably. All 
classes drank home-brewed ale, and the 
lighter wines of France, and enjoyed 
their frolic and fun in Merrie England. 
Though at times they dropped into ex- 
cess, it was not by intention, and the act 
was unhonored. The same was true in 
Elizabeth’s time. The habits of the 
humbler people were well described in 
such words as these: “And now and then 
surfetting and drunkenness, which they 
rather fall into for want of heed-taking 
than wilfullie following or delighting in 
those errours of set mind and purpose... 
they take it generallie as no small dis- 
grace if they happen to be cupshot- 
$A, aos 

As the seventeenth century advanced, 
though wine became more expensive and 
therefore less widely drunk, it remained 
mild in strength—claret, canary, sack, 
tent. It was only preserved in barrels, 
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for, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, bottles were only used to serve 
wine; they were globular in shape, and 
thus could not lie down but only stand, 
Tight-fitting corks were unknown. 

The corkscrew was discovered at the 
end of the seventeenth century—alas, 
the discoverer has hitherto remained un- 
known. Should his name be found, will 
not a statue be reared to his fame? And 
I ask, by way of speculation, in what 
country first? 

In the early eighteenth century began 
trouble. First the stronger wines of 
Portugal were, for political reasons, fa- 
vored, the lighter wines disappeared and 
the increased importation of brandy fol- 
lowed, and then to raise revenue the 
government allowed _ distilleries for 
coarser spirits to be erected in England. 
A disastrous change to spirit, including 
gin drinking, spread over the country. 
Drunkenness took possession of all 
classes; for over one hundred years there 
was no abatement, and for one hundred 
and fifty years’ no advance toward 
temperance. It took a long while to undo 
that tragic error. It has been in large 
measure undone now and we are well 
on the way to appreciate the virtues and 
the pleasure of wine and beer, good in 
quality and small in quantity. 


It’s a Woman's Age 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


From Scribner’s, December 


Almost any 


:: A WOMAN’S AGE. 
He ad- 


man will admit that. 
mits it rather sadly. 

To my mind all sorts of things are in- 
volved in the matter. For the present 
at least men are somewhat lost. 

It is an age without religion. Who 
would dare venture the assertion that 
the Americans are, at present, a religious 
people? They have taken old beliefs 
from us, have taken the life out of them, 
and have given us no new ones. 

Something a bit queer has happened 
to man. The age has moved too fast for 
him. Science has succeeded in killing 
most of the old mystery. Who dare ques- 
tion the assertion? The machine has 
taken from us the work of our hands. 
Work kept men healthy and strong. It 
was good to feel things being done by 
our hands. The ability to do things to 
materials with our hands and our heads 
gave us a certain power over women 
that is being lost. 

There are too many goods. The idea 
that it is man’s noblest purpose to supply 
the world with goods has been carried 
too far. The modern man is drowned in 
a flood of things he did not make. 

He has no definite connection with the 
things with which he is surrounded, no 
relations with the clothes he wears, the 
house he lives in. He lives in a house 
but he did not build it. He sits in a chair 


but he did not make it. He drives a car 
but he did not build it. He sleeps in a 
bed but he does not know where it came 
from. 

He goes too easily from place to place. 
Places begin to mean less and less to 
him. He cannot remember the places. 
How many men are like myself, going 
restlessly from place to place, seeking 
something they cannot find? Places also 
have lost their significance. There is no 
mystery in distance. The more obvious 
mysteries of life have been destroyed too 
fast. 

The scientists have taken from us old 
mysteries, and, as yet, no poets have 
arisen who can give us new ones. 

It is the nature of man to need God, 
the mystery. Without the mystery we 
are lost men. 

You have to admit it is not a laughing 
age. Listen in on the radio. All the 
laughter is fake laughter. It doesn’t go 
down through the body to the toes. No- 
tice how little real laughter you hear on 
the streets. . 

My own notion is that men need direct 
connection with nature in work. They 
need to make things with their own 
hands out of wood, clay, iron, etc. They 
need to own tools and handle tools. Not 
doing it, not being permitted to do it, 
does something to men. They all know 
it. They hate to admit it, but it is true. 
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Not being able to do it makes them less 
men. They become no good for women. 
They spoil things for women too. 

It is because of the factories. But 
wait! The factories are themselves all 
right. The big complicated beautiful ma- 
chines in the factories are in no way to 
1 Hee ae 

After all, the machine is only a tool, 
but for the present, at least, it is too big, 
too efficient for us. 

It plays the very devil with the man 
who works the machine. The man who 
works the machine feels too small. He is 
working all day and every day in the 
presence of something apparently 
stronger than himself, more efficient. It 
makes him feel inferior. His spirit gets 
tired. The spirit of the machine doesn’t 
tire—it hasn’t any. 

The real problem of what the machines 
are doing to men hasn’t begun to be 
touched yet. 

But what about the women? Why 
are they more triumphant than the men 
in such. an age? Perhaps they aren't. 
It may be they only seem to be less 
touched. 

There are more goods made. Women 
get most of the goods. Men earn more 
money. The women spend it. They do 
right. Women are more practical than 
men. If they can’t get what they want, 
they will take what they can get. 

If they cannot get men, they will take 


goods. 
’ But what do they want? 
Love, eh? 


Where are they to get the lovers, the 
mates? ... 

As regards human relationships, I sup- 
pose I am as muddle-headed a man as 
ever lived. How could I be anything 
else, being both an artist and an Ameri- 
can. I swear I am both. In a land 
where women rule. In a land where, in 
industry, the machine rules. 

It is inevitable, I think, that I must 


Raising a 


a YEAR MY HUSBAND earned 
thirteen hundred and _ fifty 
dollars at his regular employment. I 
earned, with ‘a somewhat scratchy pen, 
two hundred and twenty-one dollars. 
From other sources we probably re- 
ceived about two hundred dollars more— 
a total of nearly eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. Our family included my husband, 
myself, our two children, a cat, a canary, 
two goldfish, and a horned toad. ~ 
Since that was too large a family to 
be supported decently, or otherwise, on 
an income of eighteen hundred a year, 
and because the goldfish possessed such 
limited intelligence, we gave them away. 
That helped some, for the time and 
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go deeper and yet deeper to get at what 
I am trying to say here. I am trying to 
proclaim a new world, a woman’s world. 

The newspapers are all run _ for 
women, the magazines, the stores. 

The cities are all built for women. 
Who do you suppose the automobiles 
are built for? 

Practically all of the American men I 
know have surrendered to women. Are 
women then, in America, superior to 
men? 

Not really. At present they have the 
best of it. 

Because the present day life humili- 
ates men more directly. More has been 
taken from them. Here is a curious idea. 
For days I have been going about saying 
to myself, “the whole modern age, the 
industrial age, the machine age, were 
women-made.” 

I do not mean that woman is more 
inventive than man. 

Man invents in the world of imagina- 
tion. When he builds a new machine, 
he is only bringing over into the world 
of fact the thing born in the imaginative 
world. 

That is man’s world, the imaginative 
world, and in a curious way he has sur- 
rendered it also. 

It is a factual age, and in a factual age 
women will always rule. In the world 
of fact every woman has the advantage 
of me because she has something I can- 
not have ... the machine cannot touch 
her mystery ... but let her come over 
into my own male world, the world of 
fancy, and surely I will lose her there. 
I will go sure-footed through dim, far 
reaches of the fancy where she must al- 
ways stumble blindly. 

In America there is an obvious danger. 
It is that presently man, having stayed 
for so long a time outside of his own 
male world, will lose forever the sense 
of it. 

I, myself, feel this danger constantly 
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in the presence of modern industry. I 
admit that man invented all of these 
machines. He is still inventing. The 
machines are running in the factories. 
Great rivers of goods flow from them. 

It seems to. me that the goods are 
mostly for women. Women are the great 
consumers. They have a passion for pos- 
session. The passion for possession is 
feminine. 

Your acquisitive man is a man become 
feminine. How can this help being true? 
To be rich is to become conservative, to 
value possessions. : 

Your male should be the adventurer. 
He should be. careless of possessions, 
should throw them aside. 

His true place is in the imaginative 
world, the world of fancy. 

I think we modern men have lost 
maleness because we have surrendered 
to the machine, to money. I will admit. 
that we cannot get away from the ma- 
chine. We will have to get away from 
it all we can. 

How is it to be done? I have asked 
myself that question over and over. We 
will have to keep the machine and con- 
trol it. Men who must work the ma- 
chines, who do not build them, should 
be asked to stay in the presence of the 
machines for the present but a few 
hours at a time. They should be given 
the chance to get strength to free them- 
selves. They should not be asked to stay 
until they are overawed, humiliated too 
much. We will have to have frequent 
shifts of men in the factories. 

It may sound childish, but men will 
have to go back to nature more. They 
will have to go to the fields and the 
rivers. There will have to be a new re- 
ligion, more pagan, something more 
closely connected with fields and rivers. 

There will have to be built up a new 
and stronger sympathy as between man 
and man. We may find the new mystery 
there. 


Family on $1800 a Year 


By PRISCILLA PENNYPACKER 


From The Forum, December 


money spent on the goldfish could then 
be distributed among the rest of us. The 
canary earns his board and keep in much 
the same fashion of the itinerant music- 
grinder. The cat pays her way keeping 
mice from the cellar and cupboard, and 
birds from the strawberry bed; in addi- 
tion to which she affords us a vast deal 
of entertainment, for no cat ever pur- 
sued her tail more valiantly than she. 
The horned toad has been interesting in 
a way, but his I. Q. is very low and his 
flies must be caught for him; so it is not 
unlikely that our family will, ere long, 
be reduced by one... . 

We do not make a budget. There is 
no use. Necessary expenditures long 


ago budgeted all possible income, there- 
by saving us the bother. Besides, I 
have noticed that the budgets of my 
friends show a lamentable unwillingness 
to conform to specifications. No budget 
in the world can make an income bigger 
than it is. Lacking elasticity, they are 
forever bursting out here and there, 
which makes me skeptical of their value. 

Though we do eschew the budget, 
there are certain principles that govern 
our spending. The first of these is cash 
buying. To this general rule we make 
certain exceptions. Our home is being 
bought on the instalment plan. The 
phonograph is being paid for by a sim- 
ilar, though not identical arrangement. 
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The dealer from whom we obtained the 
phonograph rents a garage from us, but 
he pays nothing for the garage and we 
pay nothing for the phonograph. In a 
short time we shall possess full title to 
the phonograph without having lost title 
to the garage. We buy building ma- 
terials, when they are needed, on a 
thirty-day cash basis. With these excep- 
tions, we buy nothing unless we have the 
cash to pay for it. We run no accounts 
for clothing, groceries, or fuel. 

Our- payments on our home—including 
taxes, insurance, and interest, plus pay- 
ments on a note—amounted last year to 
about seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
Life insurance took another one hundred 
and fifty. Taxes and assessments on an- 
other piece of property, non-income 
producing up to the present, though we 
hope for a change within a few months, 
took another one hundred and _ fifty. 
This left, out of our original indecent 
eighteen hundred dollars, the still more 
indecent sum of eight hundred dollars to 
distribute between butcher, baker, 
candle-stick maker, doctor, dentist, 
dairyman, and publisher. 

We spend about twenty dollars a year 
for magazines. For most other reading 
matter, both books and periodicals, we 
depend on the state library, only five 
blocks away, and the city library, fifteen 
blocks away. 

In the matter of doctor’s bills we were 
unusually fortunate last year. Not even 
a family tonsil had to be removed— 
there is but one pair left now, anyhow— 
and doctor’s bills totaled only about fifty 
dollars. Dental bills for the year were 
negligible. Glasses for the son cost 
twenty-five dollars. 

We buy fuel in May, immediately after 
the price drops. This gives us the ad- 
vantage of the best price of the entire 
year, with an additional discount of fifty 
cents a ton for cash. Our annual fuel 
bill comes to about seventy dollars. All 
of which leaves in the neighborhood of 
six hundred dollars for clubs, education, 
amusement, travel, clothing, food, and 
incidentals. 

I shall dispose of clubs first, for they 
are easily disposed of. We simply don’t 
join them. ... 

The amount we spend on education is 
at present very small, for our children 
are small and attend the public school. 
Even this amount increases, however, 
and in a year or two it will go up with a 
jump. About that time we want the 
children to begin having musical in- 
struction. We honestly doubt whether 
our children have the native gifts to 
benefit greatly from such instruction, but 


we wish them to have the opportunity, in 
case they have ability unsuspected by 
their doubting parents. 

Our amusements are, necessarily, of 


an inexpensive kind. We take long 
walks, summer and winter. We like to 
walk, but walking is not being done. 
When motorists encounter us afoot on a 
country road, they stare with amazed 
incredulity. In summer we go swim- 
ming often, on picnics often. In winter 
we skate and coast, all of us together. 
We practically never attend lectures and 
concerts. Though I regret that we can- 
not attend the latter, it is a chore to 
drag ourselves out, and an expense. So 
it happens that our music we get mostly 
from the phonograph. Our lectures we 
take from books and magazines. 

Clothes, in the ordinary family budget, 
loom as a large item. Not so in ours, 
and for various reasons. The first reason 
is that I make practically everything we 
wear. I keep out an eagle eye for values, 
and the few things we buy ready-made 
are purchased at a bargain. I make the 
children’s clothes, my own clothes, and 
my husband’s shirts and pajamas. I am 
not naturally skilled with the needle. I 
have learned to achieve results only af- 
ter long and painful and frequently im- 
patient effort. If we could afford to buy 
things ready-made, I’d give one ecstatic 
whoop and hurrah, say good-by to sew- 
ing forever, and go on a _ prolonged 
spending spree. ... 

Something—I do not know what—is 
spent each year for repairs, medicine, 
and other incidentals. What remains 
goes for food. I have saved this item till 
the last, because no theorist in the 
world would ever believe that I feed 
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my family well on the absolutely inde- 
cent amount that I have left to spend, 
But, in the matter of food, I am, as my 
husband says, and as I admit, the “cham- 
pion nickel-stretcher of the world.” | 
know my proteins, my carbohydrates, 
my minerals, my fats, and my vitamins. 
I feed my family nourishing and tasty 
food, and I do it at a minimum. I take 
shameless advantage of sales. I pay no 
allegiance to any dealer except one. 
Other things being equal, I buy as much 
as I possibly can from a certain local 
dealer, who, over a period of years, has 
consistently kept the price of foodstuffs 
low. I read advertisements daily and 
shop where shopping is best. 

My menus are the most adjustable 
things in the world. If I had planned to 
buy leaf lettuce and head is cheaper, I 
buy head. If both are beyond my reach 
and good cabbage is obtainable, I buy 
cabbage. If that is high, carrots make 
good salads. If I had planned on oranges 
and somebody offers a bargain in grape- 
fruit, my family eats grapefruit. If all 
fruit runs too high, I fall back on my 
own supply of canned goods until fruit 
prices drop. If I had planned on pork, 
and veal or beef happen to be cheaper, 
we eat veal or beef. I do all of my own 
baking except bread. But if I happen to 
see some day-old pastry and it is 
cheaper than I can make, and I am mo- 
mentarily lazy, I buy it. 

I practically never buy out of season. 
Most things are better home-grown and 
in season. In all my buying I figure not 
in terms of nutrition alone, but in terms 
of nutrition and interest in relation to 
PLICE: s-0 

We chuckle often over our indecency. 


Gunmen Dodge Milwaukee 
By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


From Collier's, December 13 


DA cw nexe, WITH its popula- 

tion of almost 700,000 is 

gangless, racketless and killerless. Like- 
wise no matter how many other cities 
may turn tender-hearted toward organ- 
ized crime and “go Chicago,” Milwaukee 
is merciless with gangsters. That is, it 
would be, if it had any to catch; which 
it hasn’t. And what’s more, with its 
present system and the men who are 
operating it, it never will have any, no 


matter how gangsters spread in America. 

Milwaukee, because of its contrast with 
only too many other cities, is a big story 
at last. The Milwaukee formula is: “Be 
hard-boiled.” But for a city to be hard- 
boiled against gangsters and crooks isn’t 
such a simple and easy thing as it ap- 
pears, especially when politicians who 
run the town help the crooks instead of 
helping the citizens. 

Chicago, for instance, isn’t hard-boiled 
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against crooks. It can’t be at present, in 
spite of the anger which is being ex- 
pressed by Chicago business men against 
a certain publicly listed twenty-eight 
undesirable citizens. The reason is ‘hat, 
in almost every district ‘n Chicago, the 
precinct or ward political official has 
more power than the precinct or ward 
police official. The police official in any 
precinct or ward doesn’t move against 
a criminal unless he knows the neigh- 
boring political captain of the district is 
willing to have him do so. He arrests 
no “friend of the boss.” And only too 
many other cities, no matter how much 
hot water they’re in with vice and crime, 
are becoming as “soft-boiled” with 
criminals as is Chicago. 

It is not like that in Milwaukee. 

In the first place, the city of Milwau- 
kee has had but two chiefs of police in 
forty-six years. Neither chief has had 
anything to do with politics, and, on the 
other hand, politics has had nothing to 
do with either chief... . 


+ peed SOMETHING really tough 
about being a policeman in Mil- 
waukee. 

Policemen in many other American 
cities, including, most likely, your own, 
get their jobs through politicians. They 
hold them through politicians. When 
they get into trouble in the department 
through laziness, drunkenness, graft or 
inefficiency, the politician can help them 
out. It’s not like that in Milwaukee. 
Politicians can’t help a policeman there. 
The chief of police, who is appointed by 
the mayor but cannot be removed by 
him, picks his own policemen from 
young men secured by official advertis- 
ing, men who are put through vigorous 
mental and physical tests. The chief of 
police is practically the hire-and-fire- 
boss of the department. There is some- 
thing strikingly military in.the fashion in 
which the chief can put an erring police- 
man into hot water. 

Now, given a police department es- 
tablished on this basis, we are beginning 
to get to the kernel of Milwaukee’s secret 
of being hard-boiled against crime. 

There are no customary cushions of 
politics, rules, systems or laws between 
the police and the criminal in Milwau- 
kee. For example, no grand jury han- 
dles the cases of prisoners. And the 
county attorney under political pressure 
cannot set trials for them when he 
pleases or even put them off entirely, as 
in some communities. The judge sets 
trials and tells the county attorney when 
to appear in a criminal case... . 

Not long ago a man murdered his wife 
at seven o’clock in the morning; by one. 
o’clock in the afternoon he was on his 
way to Waupun state penitentiary. 
There is no capital punishment in the 
state of Wisconsin, but prisoners sent to 
the penitentiary there really work in the 
prison factories. And a life sentence 
there means a life sentence. 

Justice works in Milwaukee. 
it all into this: 

Milwaukee has the lowest burglary 
insurance rate in the country; “the low- 
est,” as one surety company expert told 
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me, “that any city can have and still 
leave a little profit for the insurance 
companies.” 

Now don’t expect, please, to learn that 
this town of Milwaukee is fortified 
against criminals by laws different from 
those of other cities. Nor is it any spe- 
cial machinery of law, different from 
such machinery in other cities, that 
makes Milwaukee stand out these days 
in the country’s ever-growing civic 
struggle against quickly spreading or- 
ganized crime. 

What strikes you, after you have 
talked with citizens of the town, is that 
these citizens expect more—far more— 
from their public officials than citizens of 
other towns seem to expect.... 

Now there’s one other man in Mil- 
waukee who, among many other good 
officials, has insight enough to defer to 
the strong wish of Milwaukee’s citizens 
to have a safe and decent town to live 
in, and really to work with that sole end 
in view. 

He’s a judge. His name is George A. 
Shaughnessy. In this large city his 
court has jurisdiction over all felony 
cases arising not only in the city but in 
the county. There are from 1500 to 1800 
cases a year. He has no help on the 
bench; amazingly enough, he’s the only 
judge. 

Judge Shaughnessy showed me the 
court calendar. It wasn’t a great, im- 
posing docket book. It was only a little 
black notebook that he pulled from his 
hip pocket. There were four cases listed 














on it to be heard; they were all set for 
within the next ten days and not one of 
them was over two weeks old... . 

“Judge,” I asked, “what would you 
and the police do to a Chicago gangster 
who turned up in your town?” 

“Well, the police would pick him up 
in a day or two, if he stuck his head into 
a hotel lobby, or a public restaurant. 
They’d bring him over here to the ‘Safety 
Building,’ where all our machinery of 
justice is housed, and throw him into jail 
as a vagrant. Almost every town has 
a vagrancy law something like ours, only 
we make ours work. It is an act of 
vagrancy for an idle person to be unable 
to give a satisfactory account of himself. 

“The police look up his past record. 
If he has never been convicted before, 
anywhere, of a misdemeanor or a crime, 
it’s ninety days in the workhouse. But, 
and here’s where we put the teeth in 
our vagrancy law, if he has ever before 
been convicted of any offense, we count 
that as a previous offense; his presence 
as a vagrant in Milwaukee is considered 
a second offense. And he goes off to the 
penitentiary for a maximum of three 
years. And that would happen just a 
few short hours after the police had dug 
up his record. 

“Something like this did actually hap- 
pen. Three Chicago gunmen, some years 
ago, held up a suburban bank at eight 
o’clock in the morning, the opening hour. 
By noon they were in Waupun peniten- 
tiary for twenty years. And that’s why 
the boys do not come to Milwaukee.” 


Detroit: Utopia on Wheels | 


By ROBERT L. DUFFUS 


_From Harpers, December 


Meroezes CITIES, with an un- 
limited supply of easily ac- 
cessible land at their peripheries, go 
through unbelievable transformations 
overnight. Detroit’s boosters like to 
say that their city has _ consistently 
doubled every ten years since there was 
anything on the spot to double. The 
community’s growth has not, as a matter 
of fact, been anywhere near so regular 
as that. Approximately a million and a 
quarter has been added to the popula- 
tion of the city since 1900, nearly a 
million and three quarters to the popula- 
tion of the metropolitan area. For every 
individual resident in the region in 1900 
there are six or seven now. But the 
city went forward, as all boom towns do, 
by jerks. It grew by a series of convul- 
sions. For example, it added nearly six 
hundred thousand during the decade be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. But the recruits 
came in largest numbers between 1922 
and 1925, and between the beginning of 
1927 and the end of 1928. Not many are 
coming as this is written. Nor does De- 
troit want them to come until its resident 
unemployed are back in the plants. Two 


or three years from now there may be 
another furious spurt. Perhaps this will 
come when the slogan of a car for every 
member of the family, with an airplane 
or two thrown in, is successfully im- 
pressed upon the American conscious- 
ness. : 
So far our picture of Detroit is one 
which, if universally studied and be- 
lieved, might double the population again 
in considerably less than ten years. We 
have here, evidently, a kind of gasoline 
Utopia, at least in the making. But 
facts and figures often lie. Let us first 
see how the city and its people appear 
to a casual observer. Then let us try 
to look behind the scenes. “The people 
of Michigan,” I read in a handbook pub- 
lished by the Detroit News, “are a joy- 
ous folk.” These lines at first struck me 
as incongruous. There is little that is 
joyous about Mr. Ford’s factories or any 
of the other factories in and around De- 
troit which have been forced to imitate 
his methods. One hears of crowds of 
workingmen coming out at quitting time 
too drunk with weariness to talk... . 
On the whole, I should say that the 
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city had escaped or outgrown the two- 
by-four Puritanism of earlier days and 
that it had avoided that suffocating 
smugness which is Southern California’s 
great gift to the world. One reason for 
this immunity may be that it is, or has 
been, a city of youth and opportunity, 
and another may be the surplus of en- 
ergetic unmarried males. Single men in 
factories are no more likely than single 
men in barracks to turn into saints. 


T ANY RATE, Detroiters are not 

too good to have a good time. 
I do not write this in cynical spirit, for 
some of their diversions are as innocent 
as can be... . On Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday during open seasons of the year, 
and often on week-day evenings in sum- 
mer, Detroit throngs to Belle Isle and 
the other parks. There are no keep-off- 
the-grass signs. As a friend said to me, 
“The people of Detroit are still not far 
from the village stage—they are used to 
having enough grass.” On Belle Isle there 
are fireplaces. One buys coke from a 
concessionaire and cooks one’s supper 
al fresco. During the long week-ends 
thousands pile into their cars and head 
for the northern lakes. There are all 
varieties of cars in the procession. In- 
genious youngsters buy venerable relics 
for a few dollars and somehow contrive 
to make them go. Millionaires trundle 
around in Rolls-Royces or in Fords as 
the mood takes them. One may see a 
dented Ford standing in front of a fifty- 
thousand-dollar house. Nobody wonders 
at that. Nobody worries. 

In short, in this city of motor cars 
there is a genial carelessness toward 
them. One is reminded a little of those 
bright early days in the Far West 
when entire populations were bowlegged 
with riding and nobody cared what 
happened to the animal so long as the 
saddle was safe. And this leads me to 
another aspect of Detroit. I do not know 
whether to describe it as symptomatic of 
democracy or of an autocracy so firmly 
seated that it does not have to bother 
about appearances. I was warned that 
the instance I am about to give was not 
typical. Yet it was related with so much 
relish that I believe it expresses some- 
thing of the spirit of Detroit. A certain 
gentleman of large affairs maintains a 
chauffeur. It is his pleasant custom, how- 
ever, on issuing forth of a fine morning, 
to hand the chauffeur a cigar, install him 
comfortably in the limousine, and thus 
drive him downtown in style. Once this 
man returned late at night with an ardent 
thirst. Disliking to drink alone, he 
knocked at his neighbor’s door. The 
neighbor was out but the butler was in. 
He captured the butler and summoned 
his own chauffeur, and the three passed 
the time until dawn drinking and play- 
ing poker. 

It is true, of course, that the conserva- 
tive spirit hangs on in certain quarters. 
One wealthy Detroiter of the pre-gaso- 
line vintage still comes to his office every 
working day in the year. He himself is 
past ninety and he has two sons in the 
neighborhood of seventy, who are still, 
as he looks upon the situation, boys serv- 
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ing their apprenticeship. He does not 
allow them to open the more important 
letters. 

There is more that might he said about 
Detroit, much of which would be flat- 
tering. It has an admirable playground 
system. It has a Community Chest which 
last year lured $3,750,000 out of the pub- 
lic’s pockets. It has a gay and whole- 
hearted interest in baseball, prize-fight- 
ing, hockey, and most other sports on 
which bets can be laid. It is not con- 
spicuously misgoverned, and when it con- 
ceives itself to be so it arises, in a rather 
unexcited fashion, and boots the offend- 
ing job-holders into the street. Its police 
are far more gentle and considerate of 
the general public than is common in 
American cities, and they have a modern 
system of radio-equipped police cars 
which brings at least two officers to the 
scene of any alarm in an average time 
of fifty-one seconds. 

It is a city which plans ahead to a 
certain extent, cutting boulevards ruth- 
lessly through the heart of town to run 
far out into the country, buying up land 
ahead of population for future school- 
houses and police stations, turning down 
subway bonds but still toying with the 
idea. Its wealthy men—Senator Couzens, 
though not now residing within the city 
limits, is a conspicuous example—do not 
disdain to dabble in politics. Its only 
political boss, so I was informed, is a 
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multi-millionaire whose yacht may be 
seen lying in great splendor in the basin 
of the Yacht Club. Believing that I was 
at last on the trail of something scandal- 
ous, I inquired if his slate always went 
through. My informant smiled indul- 
gently. “Oh, no,” he replied, “it hardly 
ever does. But he’s the only boss we 
have.” I suspect that entrenched capital 
can do a great deal in Detroit, even in 
politics, when it really wants to. But if 
entrenched capital took sides at all in the 
last municipal election, in which several 
candidates participated, it was not in 
support of Mayor Murphy, who was 
actually elected. 

Here, then, is a city good-humored, 
pleasure-loving, law-abiding within rea- 
sonable limits—its homicide rate last 
year was only 5.5 points above the 
American average for large cities of 9.9 
per hundred thousand—tolerant, and 
eminently comfortable. Its visible defects 
are largely due to the fact that it has 
outgrown its old suit of clothes and has 
not had time to make itself a new one. 
After a prolonged growing spell it is 
beginning to settle down. . . . Detroit 
must stand or fall—or I should say run 
or stall—as a 1930: Utopia on wheels. It 
is the result of three decades of intense 
progress in the most modern of the great 
industries. It is what the biggest of big 
business consciously or unconsciously 
assumes a city ought to be. 


Science and Religion 
By SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 


This article summarizes a radio talk, 
recently broadcast simultaneously in 
Great Britain and the United States. 


|. YOU WILL look up at the sky in 

the direction of the constella- 

tion Andromeda and stand for a few mo- 

ments scrutinizing the faintest star you 

see, you will notice one that is not a 

sharp point of light like the rest but 
has a hazy appearance. 

This star is unique and barely visible 
to the naked eye. It is not properly a 
star. We might rather describe it as a 
universe. It teaches us that when we 
have taken together the sun and those 
stars we can see with the naked eye and 
the hundreds of millions of telescopic 
stars, we have not yet reached the end 
of things. We have explored only one 
island, one oasis in the desert of space. 
In the far distance we discern another 
island which is that hazy patch of light 
in Andromeda. With the help of the 
telescope, we can make out a great many 
more; in fact, a whole archipelago of 
islands stretching away one behind an- 
other until our sight fails. 

That speck of light which anyone may 
see is a sample of one of these islands. 
It is a world not only remote in space 
but remote in time. Long before the 
dawn of history, the light now entering 


our eyes started on its journey across 
the great gulf between the islands. 
When you look at it, you are looking 
back nine hundred thousand years into 
the past. 

Amid this profusion of worlds in space 
and time, where do we come in? Our 
home, the earth, is the fifth or sixth 
largest planet belonging to an incon- 
spicuous little star in one of the numer- 
ous islands in the archipelago. Doubt- 
less there are other globes which are or 


have been of similar nature to our- . 


selves, but we have some reason to think 
that such globes are uncommon. The 
majority of the heavenly bodies seem to 
be big lumps of matter with terrifically 
high temperature. Not often has there 
been the formation of small, cool globes 
fit for habitation, though it has happened 
occasionally by a rare accident. Nature 
seems to have been intent on a vast 
scheme of evolution of fiery globes, an 
epic of millions of years. 

As for man, he might be treated only 
as an unfortunate incident, just a trifling 
incident not of very serious consequence 
to the universe. No need to be always 
raking up against Nature her one little 
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inadvertence. To realize the insignifi- 


‘cance of our race amid the majesty of 


the universe is probably helpful, for it 
brings to us a chastening force. But 
man displays purpose. He can represent 
truth, righteousness, sacrifice—for a few 
brief years a spark from the Divine 
Spirit. 

It may possibly be going too far to say 
that our bodies are pieces of matter 
which by a contingency not sufficiently 
guarded against have taken advantage of 
the low temperature to assume human 
shape and perform a series of strange 
antics which we call life. While I do not 
combat this view, I am unwilling to base 
philosophy or religion on the assumption 
that it must necessarily break down, but 
alongside this there is another outlook. 

Science is an attempt to set out the 
facts of experience. Everyone will agree 
that it has met with wonderful success 
but does not start quite at the beginning 
of the problem of experience. 

The first question asked about facts or 
theories such as I have been describing 
is: Are they true? I want to emphasize 
that even more significant. than the 
astronomical results themselves is the 
fact that this question about them so 
urgently arises. The question, Is it true? 
seems to me to change the complexion 
of: the world of experience not because 
it is asked about the world but because 
it is asked in the world. 

If we go right back to the beginning, 
the first thing we must recognize in the 
world is something intent on _ truth, 
something to which it matters intensely 
that a thing shall be true. If in its sur- 
vey of the universe, physical science re- 
discovers the presence of such an in- 
gredient as truth, well and good. If not, 
the ingredient remains none the less es- 
sential, for otherwise the whole ques- 
tion is stultified. 

What is the truth about ourselves? 
We may incline to various answers: We 
are complicated physical machinery; we 
are reflections in a celestial glass; we are 
puppets on the stage of life moved by the 
hand of time which turns the handle 
beneath. ... 

I would say that when from the hu- 
man heart the cry goes up, What is it 
all about? it is no true answer to look 
only at that part of experience which 
comes to us through certain sensory or- 
gans and reply, It is about atoms and 
chaos, it is about a universe of fiery 
globes moving on to imvending doom; 
it is about non-computated algebra, but 
rather it is about a spirit in which truth 
has its shrine, with potentialities of self- 
fulfillment in its response to beauty and 
right. 

It is the essence of religion that pre- 
sents this side of experience as a matter 
of everyday life. To live in it we have 
to grasp it in the form of familiar recog- 
nition and not as a series of abstract 
statements. Its counterpart in our out- 
ward life is the familar world and not 
the symbolic scientific universe. 

The man who commonly spoke of 
these ordinary surroundings in scientific 
language would be insufferable. It 
means a great deal to me to conceive of 
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God as Him through Whom comes power 
and guidance, but just because it means 
so much I have no use for it if it is only 
fiction which will not stand close ex- 
amination. Can we not give some assur- 
ance that there is such a God in reality 
and that belief in Him is not merely a 
sop to my limited understanding? 

The theory is that when we come to 
analyze that which we call religious ex- 
perience we shall find that it is merely 
a personification of certain principles. 

The fact that scientific method seems 
to reduce God to something like an ethi- 
cal code may throw some light on the 
nature of the scientific method. I doubt 
that it throws much light on the nature 

















of God. If the consideration of religious 
experience in the light of psychology 
seems to remove from the conception of 
God every attribute of love, it is perti- 
nent to consider whether something of 
the same sort has not happened to our 
human friends after psychology has sys- 
tematized them. 

It does not fall within my scope to 
give the questioner the assurance he de- 
sires. I doubt whether there is any as- 
surance to be obtained except through 
the religious experience itself, but I bid 
him hold fast to his own knowledge of 
the nature of that experience. I think 
that that will take him nearer to the 
truth than codifying and symbolizing. 


King Elephant 


By W. S. CHADWICK 


From Outdoor Life, December 


S=« YEARS AGO, in a district of 
Angola uninhabited save by 
big game, and teeming with lions, I saw 
two lions, the so-called kings of the 
jungle, avoid the challenge of an ele- 
phant cow with a haste completely de- 
void of dignity. I had noticed new spoor 
of a single elephant at a pan the night 
before, and followed it with two boys at 
dawn. Elephants were seldom seen in 
this retreat, and I was interested. 

About a mile from the pan we saw, in 
the deep shade of some thorn trees, the 
head of a baby elephant. He seemed to 
be lying beneath a huge bush, but we 
afterwards found that he was lying in a 
shallow pit, scooped in the sand by the 
cow, and covered with leafy branches 
she had piled over him. He was prob- 
ably but a few days old. 

The mother’s trail to the bush was 
plain, and down wind. The natives and 
I therefore climbed a tree 50 yards away, 
to avoid giving scent, and waited. Per- 
haps an hour had passed when my atten- 
tion was drawn to two yellow forms 
standing motionless on the cow’s trail, 
about a hundred yards from the calf. 
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For a few moments they eyed the calf 
fixedly, then turned and looked down 
the trail, sniffing the breeze in an ait- 
tempt to locate the mother. At last they 
turned back and stepped slowly toward 
the calf, and I watched the stalk of a 
magnificent lion and lioness. 

At about 50 paces they sank, belly to 
ground, their tails twitching, and at the 
same instant the calf’s head rose higher 
and higher, as he struggled free of the 
bush, and watched them anxiously. In 
a short rush—like a cat stalking a bird— 
the lions started to advance, and at the 
first movement a shrill scream of fear 
broke from the calf. I had raised my 
rifle to take a hand in the game, when a 
mighty trumpet note of rage answered 
the youngster. The peaceful bush 
swayed as to the impact of a cyclone, 
and, at a speed no horse could equal, the 
cow charged direct on the lions. 

With ears flapping like sails, trunk ex- 
tended, and mouth open, she screamed 
destruction as she came, and with a 40- 
foot bound the lions sprang aside and 
flashed through the bush without a 
backward glance. Straight to her calf 
she came, nuzzled and smelt him 
anxiously, and then, gazing in the direc- 
tion the lions had taken, she trumpeted 
her anger and threat of vengeance in 
tones that shook the very earth. Noth- 
ing more was seen of the lions. 

Years later I found evidence of a more 
successful lion foray, and its punish- 
ment. In the midst of dense, flattened 
mutema bush, I found the smashed and 
torn remnants of what had been a lion; 
while the trampled vicinity looked as 
though a troop of elephants had danced 
there. But only one elephant had danced 
—a dance of rage and death, with the 
lion as an unwilling partner. His body 
was stamped into the earth, a mass of 
blood and filth; and a few yards away 
lay the once powerful limbs, torn from 
the body by a greater power. 

Following a trail which showed the 
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speed of the elephant’s pursuit, we 
found, 10 miles away, the partly eaten 
remains of a very young calf. The cow 
had relaxed her vigilance on that occa- 
sion, but had exacted a terrible venge- 
ance for the lion’s meal. Natives say 
that an elephant cow so robbed will fol- 
low the lion’s trail for days; that lions 
know this, and seldom attack the calf 
unless desperate with hunger... . 

Once I was in British territory, near a 
certain game reserve, hunting alone. 
The elephants frequently came out of the 
reserve to a feeding ground 40 miles 
from its borders, and often stayed there 
for several days. The natives knew this, 
as I did. One day my boys told me that, 
the next time the tuskers came out, all 
the natives were going to ring them with 
fire, and kill as many as possible when 
they broke through. 

Meanwhile, in every game path lead- 
ing back to the reserve, they were pre- 
paring pits filled with sharp stakes, close 
to the edge of the proposed fiery circle. 
Perches in the larger trees overlooking 
such paths had also been prepared, and 
heavily weighed spears would be hurled 
down from these on such elephants as 
passed beneath. Scouts had been posted 
near the reserve to give warning of any 
exodus, and in a day hundreds of natives 
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could be collected near the feeding 
ground. 

Three days later I heard the drive 
would take place the following morning, 
and soon after daybreak I stationed my- 
self on a broad trail about 2 or 3 miles 
from the edge—and upwind—of the fire 
belt. I chose for my retreat a large 
mabolo tree about 20 yards off the path. 

Soon I heard the distant crackling of 
fire, and saw smoke in the still air. Then 
came the shrill trumpeting of elephants, 
and in about half an hour there swung 
along the path toward me five massive 
shapes, in single file, and striding swiftly. 

As they came nearer, I saw that a 
spear stood straight up in the back of 
the leader, swaying to each stride, and 
from the sides of two others spears also 
protruded. Whether their halt was due 
to pain, or whether they considered they 
had covered a safe distance, I know not; 
but 50 yards before they reached my tree 
the leader halted. 

Laying my rifle in a fork, I looked 
through my glasses, and saw an amazing 
thing, a sight such as probably few have 
seen. As the leader halted, the others 
came and grouped themselves around 
him, and for an instant all stood looking 
in the direction from which they came; 
the widespread ears tokening a mighty 
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concentration on the sense of hearing. 
Then one of the unwounded animals, a 
big bull, reached with his trunk for the 
spear in the leader’s back. Gripping it 
low down, where it entered the flesh, he 
raised it gently, an inch at a time, with 
almost human intelligence. As it drew 
clear of the wound, and a rush of blood 
followed, he raised it aloft and dashed it 
to earth, stamping it to fragments an in- 
stant later, as a man stamps a venomous 
insect.... 

An instant longer they remained, 
questing for scent or sound of danger, 
and then came toward me. As the leader 
passed, I placed a bullet between eye 
and ear, which brought him down. The 
shot was echoed by screams of rage and 
panic, and, leaving the trail, the others 
took to headlong flight. My sights were 
on the second—the “first aid” expert— 
as he fled; but it was no certain death 
shot, and in admiration of his skill and 
wisdom I refrained from wounding the 
grand fellow. 

Inspection of the bull shot showed a 
spear wound which had penetrated 8 
inches, down past the spine, and had just 
touched one lung. Yet the spear had 
been so neatly and cleverly withdrawn 
that he would have recovered within a 
month, had he regained sanctuary. 


An Average Englishman Speaks 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


From the New York Times Magazine, November 16 


One of the articles in this department last month, by André Maurois, described the point 
of view of an average Frenchman. Here is similar expression of the British view, while 


= US TAKE as our average 
Englishman the fairly intelli- 
gent; moderately well-educated, middle- 
aged business man. He is not widely 
traveled, but goes for a foreign trip now 
and then to France or Germany. He 
does not read very much, but is inter- 
ested in the day’s news which he finds 
in his morning paper. Occasionally he 
thinks about things outside his business 
(not too good), his family affairs (the 
young people are restless), and his game 
of golf, which keeps him “fit.” His view 
of the rest of the world is slightly colored 
by prejudice, insufficient knowledge, and 
a touch of intolerance. 

The average Englishman is not so ar- 
rogant in his mental attitude toward for- 
eigners as was his Victorian grand- 
father who despised the whole lot of 
them, but he is still fairly convinced 
that the English way of life is the best 
in the world, and that the English charac- 
ter—apart from lamentable exceptions— 
is superior to that of any other people in 
honesty, decency, a belief in “playing the 
game,” good manners and common sense. 

He is especially strong on this common 
sense of the English Nation. He is will- 
ing to admit that other people may be 
more intellectual and artistic—the 
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French, for instance. They may have 
certain qualities of charm or humor—like 
the Irish or the Austrians. They may 
have more drive and energy like the 
Americans, or more gifts of industry and 
organization like the Germans. But they 
have not the common sense of the Eng- 
lish, he thinks. And by common sense 
he means the avoidance of fanaticism, 
emotionalism, hysteria and all forms. of 
unbalanced judgment. 

Most foreigners, he thinks, get unduly 
excited about trivialities, and, what is 
worse, fail to keep their hair on in a 
serious crisis when cool judgment and 
self-control are most needed. Italians 
get excited about almost anything. All 
the Latin nations, he believes, have this 
distressing excitability. The French are 
apt to lose their heads over a question 
of politics—the Chamber of Deputies is 
sometimes like a monkey house—al- 
though, as the average Englishrnan ad- 
mits, they were cold and courageous 
when they faced the ordeal of war. He is 
not quite sure about the common sense 
of the United States. Sometimes he sus- 
pects that the American people may be 
swept by an emotionalism — fanned up 
by patriotic propaganda, a yellow press 
and women’s clubs—which would be 


dangerous to themselves and to others. 

Then there is the question of “playing 
the game.” The average Englishman is 
quite sure that no country in the world 
knows how to play the game quite so 
well as the average. Englishman. By 
“playing the game,” he means not only 
the sporting spirit which can lose with a 
good grace and cheer the victory of the 
other fellow, but standing by a friend in 
his hour of need, giving as well as tak- 
ing, not kicking an enemy when he is 
down, showing a decent gratitude for 
favors received, giving fair play to op- 
ponents as well as friends, hating treach- 
ery. It is unfortunate, and no doubt 
wrong, that the average Englishman does 
not believe much in the loyalty of other 
nations to those ideals of fair play... . 

He admires the United States for many 
things—for its dynamic energy, its great 


inventiveness, its optimism and forward-- 


looking spirit and cheerful audacity in 
scrapping old things for new. He likes 
the individual American when he hap- 
pens to meet one. He is vastly amused 
by the whimsicalities of American humor 
as he sees it on the screen. Constant 
visits to “the pictures” give him a sym- 
pathetic idea of American home life and 
American sentiment slightly distorted 
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and overemphasized. Surely the house 
of an American business man cannot be 
so magnificent as all that! Surely Ameri- 
can college girls are not quite so frisky. 
Still he allows for dramatic exaggeration. 

But what puzzles him and alarms him 
are constant reports of American law- 
lessness, graft, corruption, violence, in- 
tolerance and cruelty. In his morning 
newspaper he does not read about the 
uneventful side of American life, what 
is happening in millions of little homes 
where life is decent, orderly and happy. 
He reads about the latest hold-up, the 
murders of the gunmen, the shootings in 
Chicago, the terrible outbreaks in Amer- 
ican prisons, the torture of the third de- 
gree, lynchings, race riots, lurid scandals 
of the underworld and divorce statistics. 

The searchlight of newspaper publicity 
is thrown upon these events... . It is 
impossible for the average Englishman 
to square the newspaper accounts of 
American life with all that he knows 
and believes about the good character, 
the good manners and the great tradi- 
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tions of American civilization. His 
knowledge is limited by what newspaper 
correspondents report. 

This average Englishman, it will be 
seen, is a narrow-minded fellow with a 
good conceit of himself, priding himself 
on tolerance, yet intolerant of other 
people’s ideas, wholly unaware, or quite 
incredulous, of charges brought against 
himself by other nations who accuse him 
of snobbishness, hypocrisy, craftiness, 
brutality, gross materialism, the arrogant 
domination of subject races and commer- 
cial greed. He believes that his rule is 
very beneficial to Indians and Egyptians 
and Africans. He thinks it damned un- 
grateful of them to revolt against the 
British Raj after all that has been done 
for them. He would like to: turn his 
back on Europe and let it “stew in its 
own juice.” He would like to play his 
game of golf with a peaceful mind, hop- 
ing for a shilling off the income tax next 
year. He wonders why all these foreign- 
ers cannot learn common sense and play 
the game—like the average Englishman. 


An Average German Speaks 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


From the New York Times Magazine, December 7 


HE COUNTRY most on the mind 
of the average German is, of 
course, France. It was in France that 
the peace was made; it was in France 
that the occupation of the Ruhr was con- 
ceived; it is in France that the bitter- 
ness against Germany has persisted long- 
est, because it was in France that the 
greatest damage ‘was caused by the war. 
Naturally the first impulse of German 
statesmen and men of letters was to try 
to bring about reconciliation with France 
and some Frenchmen responded. The 
German soldier who stood year after 
year in the Argonne or on the Somme is 
Francophile in his sentiments, just as 
most soldiers speak most sympathetically 
of the country with which they became 
acquainted during the war. 

For nations are not fundamentally 
either good or bad; they are made up of 
citizens in whom are found both good 
and bad attributes; the foreigner sees 
himself reflected in them when he makes 
a long stay among them; he acquires 
confidence when he discovers that they 
are not very different from himself. 
“The nations,’ wrote Voltaire, “should 
not be always thinking of the small mat- 
ters that divide them but of the many 
qualities which unite them.” 

This feeling—for we have to deal with 
half-conscious feelings rather than with 
clear-cut conceptions—is offset, however, 
by the bitterness that is inherent in the 
relations between a debtor and his chief 
creditor. “If he were to die suddenly,” 
reflects the debtor, “I should be free. 
Why should he suck my blood—he who 
possesses the richest land in Europe?” 

To this is added the natural jealousy 


of a neighboring state which now pos- 
sesses the strongest army—a preémi- 
nence to which Germany formerly could 
lay claim. The average German refuses 
to believe that France stands in fear of 
a German attack; I myself did not be- 
lieve it until recently. When Strese- 
mann, after years of imperialistic ten- 
dencies, began to work for friendship 
with France, he lost the confidence of the 
average German. Let a writer exert 
himself with zest toward this end and 
any morning he may read in a news- 
paper that he has been in the pay of the 
French! There was little idea of re- 
venge in Germany in the first years af- 
ter the war; in these latter years it has 
become more pronounced. 

But I do not think it is directed toward 
Alsace and Lorraine, or, indeed, toward 
the west at all. It is directed toward the 
east. The Poles are the nation least 
loved in Germany. While France has 
fought her own battles, the Pole, in Ger- 
man eyes, is a man who has had German 
lands bestowed upon him by the victors. 
The chief defeats of the peace treaty are 
found in the east, and German bitterness 
is concentrated against those who occupy 
Upper Silesia and the Corridor. ... 

The change of feeling toward England 
is significant. During the war the Ger- 
mans said: “We despise the Russians, we 
pity the French, we hate the English: 
and the words “Gott Strafe England!” 
were to be seen in big letters every- 
where. This indicated a feeling that 
Germany had been betrayed by her own 
kindred. Even today the average Ger- 
man believes that the World War was 
engineered in England with a view to 
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the annihilation of her commercial rival. 
Hence the profound feeling of anger 
when the German fleet was to be handed 
over to the English and the decision to 
send it instead to the bottom of the sea. 

However, the feeling of kinship came 
swiftly back, owing to the contrast be- 
tween the conduct of the English and of 
the French in the sections of German 
territory occupied by each; by reason 
of the fact that England was in no con- 
siderable degree a creditor of Germany; 
and, more especially, because she did not 
take part in the occupation of the Ruhr. 
The friction between England and France 
was very welcome to Germany. An 
English traveler in Germany is now 
much more amicably received than a 
Frenchman. .. . 

Even today the average German does 
not know what to think of Russia. 
Whenever his dreams turn toward a war 
alliance with the Red Army, he is re- 
called to his senses by a vision of empty 
money-chests, of his beautiful home con- 
fiscated, of his children in the hands of 
the state. As Germany derives its main 
strength from the bourgeois class, it 
turns away from communism. 

It is the Italians who, at the present 
time, are looked upon with the most 
favor in Germany. They were con- 
demned only because of their withdrawal 
from the Triple Alliance. Even those 
Germans who (while they continued to 
eat it with relish) called macaroni “Treu- 
bruch-Nudelin” (‘“Disloyalty Paste”) 
are in ecstasies now over the discipline 
and order that prevail in Italy. 

The centuries-old relationship between 
the two races has been resumed and 
German visitors are swarming into Italy 
as before the war. This has been the 
case more especially since Mussolini has 
called for a revision of the treaty. Tap- 
room politicians, who would prefer an 
armed alliance to a mere friendly un- 
derstanding, look toward Rome with 
shining eyes and indulge in visions of a 
German-Roman union like that of the 
Hohenstaufen era, in their ecstasy over- 
looking the fact that Switzerland stands 
in the way. The average German, in 
truth, holds nothing against Mussolini 
except the question of the South Tyrol, 
and this would be forgotten if the mo- 
ment should come when the Germans, 
clad likewise in fascist uniforms, took 
the field by his side against the common 
enemy, France... . 

The average German feels toward the 
United States what he feels toward Rus- 
sia, but for different reasons. He would 
like to live in friendly relations with 
these men against whom, theoretically, 
he has a grudge. The matter of their 
wealth is merely a single element in the 
problem; it is not the sole element. The 
German feels drawn toward the Amer- 
ican because both move at the same 
pace. . . . Instead of holding the Amer- 
icans more responsible than any of the 
others for their share in the war, the 
German absolves them for it, and all the 
more readily because he recognizes that 
they were impelled to enter the war 
through less material motives and that 
they sought no profit from it. 
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en enjoya good laugh at their childhood 
fears. One confesses he was afraid of 
the bogeyman, another was afraid of the dark, 
the next was always afraid of a policeman. 
They laugh about those old fears now. 


Last year some of the grown-up children 
who had not studied too closely the his- 
tory of business throughout the ages, 
and more especially the history of the 
United States, were frankly scared at the 
abrupt interruption of boom times. 


Business depressioris have always fol- 
lowed widespread, reckless speculation. 
The readjustment period is a trying 
time for even the wisest and most 
stout-hearted. 


But while the United States has been 
in the doldrums again and again, a re- 
view of its history should make even 
the most pessimistic person optimistic. 
The prosperity which follows hard 
times comes sounder and stronger and 
the country keeps on growing richer. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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It is no more sensible to worry over gloomy 
predictions concerning the business future 
than it was to worry about the bogeyman. 


From the time the country was founded, 
men have worried about its future and the 





ever-increasing scale of wages. John Jay, 
the first Chief Justice.of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was dis- 
turbed by the growing cost of living in 
1784. He wrote, ““Wages of mechanics 
and labourers which are very extrava- 
gant”, at a time when skilled mechanics 
were paid sixty cents a day and laborers 
thirty-nine cents. 


The history of panics and business 
depressions followed by mounting 
levels of prosperity, with higher wages 
and shorter working hours, is worth 
reading. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will be glad to 
send free a copy of “The Development 
of Prosperity in America.” Ask for 
Booklet 131-V. 
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What Col. Roosevelt Asks for Porto Rico 


P orto Rico passed through the 
horrors of a hurricane in Sep- 
tember, 1928. It had been visited by a 
similar catastrophe in 1899, the first year 
of American influence. Twice in thirty 
years the wind blew so hard that it swept 
houses from their foundations and faith 
and courage from the hearts of men. 
Each time homes have been rebuilt, and 
faith and®ourage have seemed to restore 
themselves. 

This hurricane of 1928 lasted two days, 
but its effect has been felt for two years 
and is not yet past. The Island’s reve- 
nues, for example, amounted to $12,446,- 
000 in the fiscal year that ended just be- 
fore the hurricane. Its revenues for the 
year ending June 30, last, were only 
$9,600,000. Its exports in the year of 
devastation fell off by more than $20,- 
000,000. Its death rate rose from 20 per 
thousand to 27 for the year, and for the 
month of December, 1929—more than a 
year after the hurricane had come and 
gone—to 35 per thousand. 

It was in such circumstances that 
Theodore Roosevelt went to Porto Rico 
es Governor in October, 1929. He tackled 
the problem with understanding and 
energy, after first fixing his course. The 
three prime requisites for a happy, pro- 
gressive people, he believes, are good ed- 
ucation, good health, and sufficient pros- 
perity to provide proper food, clothing, 
and shelter. Though health and educa- 
tion have of necessity come first in the 
Governor’s program, improved agricul- 
ture and industry will in the end be the 
prime consideration; for a prosperous 
Island will easily promote its own health 
and education. 

*Governor Roosevelt came back last 

month to the continental United States 
(the expression is his), in order to ap- 
pear before committees of Congress in 
the interest of his people. We sat with 
him for an hour at the Harvard Club in 
New York. He had been lunching there, 
so the club’s lounging room became his 
office for the afternoon. 

The Governor asks of Congress two 
things: First, a million dollars for roads. 
A similar sum was appropriated last 
year, and the second million will com- 
plete the asphalting of main roads. The 
island does not ask for concrete high- 
ways, nor macadam roads. But if the 
roads are not passable, health, education, 
agriculture, and industrialization will 
suffer. Second, the Governor would have 
Congress extend to Porto Rico certain 
federal laws, principally: (a) those hav- 
ing to do with vocational training; (b) 
those to do with farm aid and extension 
work;-and (c) those dealing with mater- 
nity and health aid. 
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PORTO RICO is no longer a stepchild of the 
United States. It is a full member of the family. 
More than half of the people, indeed, were born 


In between ap- 
pearances before 
committees of 
Congress, Gover- 
nor Roosevelt will 
step over to the State Department to ad- 
vocate a cause that lies close to his heart. 
Porto Rico is proud of its university and 
proud of its graduates from all institu- 
tions of higher education. The Colonel’s 
proposal is that the State Department 
should place more of the educated young 
American citizens of Porto Rico in our 
diplomatic service, especially in our 
South American relationships. Similarly, 
he would have them represent the United 
States on important commissions dealing 
with Central and South American affairs. 
Porto Ricans are of Spanish blood, cul- 
ture, and traditions; but they are loyal 
American citizens and can play an impor- 
tant réle in interpreting the ideals and as- 
pirations of the United States to the peoples 
and governments of Latin America. 

The new president of the University of 
Porto Rico, Carlos E. Chardon, is an ex- 
ample of the educated citizen coming to 
the front. He was born in Ponce in the 
last year of Spanish rule, went through 
the public school and high school there, 
and was graduated from Cornell in 1919. 
Going back to Porto Rico he became 
Commissioner of Agriculture in 1923. In 
addition, he has been engaged in the re- 
organization of agricultural education in 
the Spanish-American republics of Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 


pore Rico’s agriculture is pre- 
ponderantly sugar cane. Coffee 
has almost disappeared as an item in its 
foreign trade, and cigars are of ever- 
diminishing importance. Much is ex- 
pected from leaf tobacco and from fruit. 
Sugar enjoys duty-free import to the 
States, and the last fiscal year wit- 
nessed the export of 644,000 tons (com- 
pared with 332,000 tons six years earlier). 
But even with the tariff advantage over 
Cuba, the price obtained was so low that 
the record crop failed to produce more 
than an average income. 

Disease, however, is the greatest prob- 
lem. The island’s death rate from tuber- 
culosis is higher than that of any other 
place in the entire Western Hemisphere, 
in spite of the fact that the climate 
should make it a natural health resort. 
Malaria and hookworm also are preva- 
lent among the natives. 

There are many thousands of good 
people in .the United States, at this 
Christmas season, who will be glad to 
know (because they have personally 
helped) that the infant mortality rate in 
Porto Rico for the last fiscal year was 


since the American flag first waved over the island. 


only 133 per thousand, as compared with 
179 per thousand in the previous year. 
Milk stations are largely responsible. 

Start with the child, seems to be the 
Governor’s motto. With money obtained 
in the United States, through various 
welfare organizations, giant strides have 
been made in the feeding of school chil- 
dren and those of pre-school age. Fur- 
thermore, the child in school is taught 
more than the three R’s. The boys are 
instructed in carpentry. They help to 
build new schools, and furniture for the 
schools and for their own homes. The 
girls are taught cooking, sewing, and em- 
broidery. Each rural school is sur- 
rounded by a farm operated by the boys. 
There are now thirty-seven of these 
schools of the new type, twenty-five of 
which were opened last autumn. Alto- 
gether there are 2200 rural schools on 
the Island. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has found real work to 
do in the encouragement of embroidery 
among young women, who have natural 
ability. 

In order to reach adults with his pro- 
gram of education, Governor Roosevelt 
has obtained the codperation of several 
of the great sugar centrals. They have 
agreed to lend a small plot of ground to 
each employee who asks for it, the Gov- 
ernor furnishing a trained adviser from 
the Department of Agriculture to see that 
the group is taught proper methods and 
supplied with free seed. At one sugar 
estate alone 450 truck gardens were 
started last season. 

Porto Rico, the Governor reminds us, 
has the one most important raw material 
—abundant, intelligent, and industrious 
labor. So abundant is it that the aver- 
age yearly income of the working man or 
woman ranges, unfortunately, between 
$150 and $200. The Island has also ample 
power facilities, both hydroelectric and 
manufactured. There is opportunity for 
a canning industry, and for larger ex- 
ports of fruits, vegetables, and fish, 
whether fresh, canned, or dried. 

Colonel Roosevelt has been Governor 
of Porto Rico just one year and three 
months. Already he has been called the 
most Porto Rican Governor since Ponce 
de Leon. His career strangely parallels 
that of his illustrious father. Member of 
the New York Legislature, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel under fire, naturalist-explorer, 
Governor—all these varied activities and 
offices were common with father and son. 
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Ils There a 
Silver Lining? 


By JOSEPH STAGG 
LAWRENCE 


A wacG with a sense of humor 
no better than his percep- 
tion of the facts suggested that the 
American people are unable to see any- 
thing but holes in doughnuts this year, 
whereas a year ago they were equally 
unable to discern any aperture in the 
architecture of the homely cruller. The 
shock of last fall and the falsely founded 
hope of the spring have now yielded to a 
cynical despair which credits every 
funereal emanation of the rumor market 
and at the same time repudiates every 
, hopeful message as the fantasy of a soft- 
boiled optimist. A facile readiness to 
accept the worst and an inflexible de- 
termination to reject the better have ap- 
proached a point of emotional masochism 
which is truly serious. When a people 
appears to relish its own woes it argues 
a disintegration of fortitude almost as 
grave as the solid material afflictions 
from which it is suffering. 

Every well informed person has re- 
sented fatuous effusions regarding the 
non-existence of business depression. 
These have had their palpable origin in 
ignorance or political purpose. Not only 
have they been worn thin but they have 
also developed an intellectual defensive 
reflex which causes the radical discount 
of every piece of good news for fear that 
it might have had ulterior inspiration. 
In order to disarm this reluctance to 
weigh the facts dispassionately, it is 
necessary to acknowledge the festering 
spots in the world’s economic organism. 

These can be enumerated as unem- 
ployment, falling prices, stock-market 
anemia, indigestible commodity sur- 
pluses, archaic legal restraints upon co- 
operation in big business, and a host of 
lesser infected areas. 

Very few if any of these causes of 
general debility yield to local treatment 
alone. Causes and effects are both inter- 
dependent, and it is possible for the in- 
dustrious philosopher to reveal countless 
vicious circles in which ailment feeds 
upon ailment until the virulent poison 
many times compounded returns to the 
point of origin and, reinforced, starts an- 
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The dominating skyscraper is the new Irving Trust Company building. The 
spire beyond tops the new Bank of the Manhattan Company building. 


other ghastly swath across the face of 
commerce and industry. 

Unemployment, for example, reduces 
the returns of the working class. Actual 
income compels a retrenchment in con- 
sumption which is accentuated by the 
fear that further decline or total loss of 
income may follow. The daughter who 
has been promised a trip to the photogra- 
pher must wait until the sun shines more 
reassuringly. Mother does not receive as 
many boxes of candy—and they are 
cheaper boxes when Dad does bring them 
home. The florist finds his doorway un- 
relieved by the shadows of constant 
clients who formerly brought him busi- 
ness. As the photographer, the candy 
manufacturer and florist feel the pinch 
of parsimony, the effects are spread 
throughout the land by a subtle process 
of social diffusion. 

The decline in candy consumption is 
felt by the candy worker in the form of 
reduced time and pay. The company’s 
profits shrink because of reduced mar- 
gins of gain and the smaller output on 
which they are reckoned. All thoughts 
of expansion, new construction, even 
needed repairs and maintenance, are 


abandoned. The sugar planter in Cuba, 
the broker in New York and New Or- 
leans, the American stockholders of the 
great centrals, the refiners, one and all, 
they register in varying degrees the 
positive drop in income of the worker 
and immediately proceed to aggravate it. 

A definite illustration of this, in the 
case of an industry which appears to 
have escaped the effects of depression, 
is the stock of goods on the shelves of 
department stores throughout the land 
today. Although the sales of these stores 
on a dollar basis appear to have de- 
clined about 8 per cent. as compared to 
last year, no drop in the physical volume 
of goods sold has taken place. If allow- 
ance is made for the greater purchasing 
power of the retail dollar, it is found that 
these stores are selling 2 per cent. more 
at the present time than they were a 
year ago. It is possible to speak quite 
definitely on this point, for the Federal 
Reserve Board receives monthly reports 
from more than 600 stores in 261 cities 
in the United States. Although these 
stores witnessed a greater flow of goods 
to their customers in October, 1930, than 

(Continued on page 74) 
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GUESSWORK IS A THING 
OF THE PAST= IN BIG BUSINESS 


Today’s executive bases his plans on an intimate study of 
markets, always seeking closer contact with key regions. 

St. Louis is the key city in one of the country’s richest 
markets—the Mississippi Valley. It is not only the geograph- 
ical center of the United States but its position is that of 
an industrial center. All the elements of production are here 
in abundance, plus, a buying power which is noted for uni- 
formity and stability. 

The First National Bank in St. Louis is the key bank in this 
great region and knows this region intimately, because it has 
grown to leadership in serving it. 








We invite correspondence with business executives looking ahead 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY=LOCUST =OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 














Investment and Banking Suggestions 


MAY WE HELP YOUP 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 
financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. The investment booklets listed 
on pages 76, 80 and 81 are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility 
of financial advertisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number 
and use the coupon on page 81. 





For INDUSTRIAL and banking executives, the booklets of leading commercial 
banks and financial houses are listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle 
in simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 
and sales facilities. 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 81 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than one booklet is desired) 
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(Continued from page 73) 

in the same month of the preceding year, 
they managed to conduct their business 
with a stock of goods about 2 per cent. 
smaller than was necessary a year ago, 

Complaints have been frequent that 
merchants—though eager to serve 
customers and transmit special orders 
back to the producers—were strongly 
disinclined to keep the necessary lines 
of merchandise in stock. This can be ex- 
plained on no other ground than a per- 
vasive dread of dire things yet to mate- 
rialize. It is a striking illustration of 
that myopia which is unable to see the 
solid ring of nut brown nourishment with 


| which the hole in the aforementioned 
| doughnut is surrounded. 


The figures supplied by the Federal 
Reserve Board for department store 
sales are borne out in their implications 
by other evidence. The returns of chain 
stores also show that their clients are 
buying no less this year than last. The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Stores publish 
monthly figures of sales both on a dollar 
basis and on a tonnage basis. The last 
reports revealed an ‘increase in dollar 
sales of 2 per cent. as compared to the 
same month a year ago, and an increase 
in tonnage during the same period of 12 
per cent. In this connection a compari- 
son of per capita consumption of certain 
essential commodities in a period of de- 
pression and in a period of prosperity 
is interesting. 


CONSUMPTION OF ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 
(Per capita, in pounds) 
Depression Prosperity 


Group I 1920-22 1926-28 
Cement 354.7 549.8 
Sand and Gravel 1,589.9 3,319.8 
Stone 1,368.9 2,218.9 
Lumber 1,118.0 1,188.9 
Steel, all kinds 620.8 880.6 
Copper 8.80 14.03 
Fuel, total 11,497.0 12,895.4 

Group II 
Corn 1,501.1 1,308.9 
Wheat 280.6 271.2 
Meat, dressed 136.2 140.2 
Potatoes 272.7 242.8 
Apples 76.5 71.7 
Milk 849.3 1,008.4 
Eggs 25.0 24.9 
Sugar 96.4 110.9 


The first group contains those com- 
modities which are primary and are used 
in the production of other goods that are 
actually consumed. They may be called 
producers’ goods. The second list con- 
tains those things which are usually con- 
sidered among the necessities of life. 
Excepting only milk and sugar, this 
second group indicates that the American 
people as a whole eat and drink just as 
much during periods of depression as 
during periods of prosperity. This may 
throw some light on the possibility of 
driving away economic gloom by eating 
apples. The first group, however, shows 
distinct differences between prosperity 
and depression. It suggests that con- 
struction and the many great industries 
dependent upon the use of steel tend to 
pause during a period of recession. That 
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apparently is exactly what is happening 
today. Construction, the automobile in- 
dustry, and steel are probably the three 
sickest members of the economic family. 

It is permissible to conclude from this 
evidence that there has been no ma- 
terial curtailment of consumption by the 
American people as a whole, in spite 
of acute distress among a small fraction. 
Whatever reduction in the standard of 
living has been made has taken place al- 
together on the margins. Certain frills 
have been clipped off but the standard 
in its essentials has not been impaired. 

It is not commonly realized to what ex- 
tent the people are “carrying on” and 
making actual progress against the tide 
of depression. The waters of grief which 
have deluged the stock market for the 
past three months suggest the early in- 
solvency of American industry. 

During October and November ap- 
proximately 600 corporations made re- 
ports of third-quarter earnings. About 
four out of every ten reported increased 
earnings as compared to last year. Of 
the 673 companies which have paid 
dividends during October and November, 
594, or 88.3 per cent. of the total, paid 
the same or greater dividends than they 
did for the third quarter last year; and 
only 11.7 per cent. reduced or omitted 
dividends. Many of these enterprises 
made so much during prosperous years 
that they are able to maintain dividends 
during lean years. 

Savings deposits have increased much 
more rapidly this year than in the last 
year of the “new era.” New life insur- 
ance for the first ten months of 1930 was 
only 1.2 per cent. behind the same period 
of the previous year. 

The gross and net earnings of the 95 
public utilities which report to the De- 
partment of Commerce were ahead of 
any other year in history, barring not 
even the year of grace 1929. 

The aggregate of dividend and interest 
payments on government and industrial 
securities since 1921 has increased at the 
annual compound rate of 10 per cent. 
The year 1930 was running about 13.5 
per cent. ahead of 1929. 

Sales of cotton cloth during the past 
five months have compared very favor- 
ably with sales of other years and have 
exceeded production during the last four 
months. 

Bookings of new orders for the United 
States Steel Corporation have almost 
doubled during the past three months. 
The total of our foreign trade has been 
on the up grade for three months. New 
capital issues for this year, after other 
years have been corrected for duplica- 
tions and investment trust flotations, are 
greater than for any other year in our 
history and have been marketed at a 
rate lower than they have ever enjoyed. 
Loans and investments of all the banks 
in the country have. declined less than 
one per cent. as compared to the high 
point of the previous year. Check pay- 
ments in the cities of the United States 
outside of New York are only 5 per cent. 
below their computed normal, a drop 
that may be accounted for by the de- 
cline in prices. World gold production 
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American 


Trust Shares 


The Largest Fixed Investment Trust * 





Railroads 
The Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Co. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 

Oils 

Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shs.) 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
The Texas Corporation 


Industrials 
American Rad. & Stand. San. Corp. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Cl. B) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
National Biscuit Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
United Fruit Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
F. W. Woolworth Company 

Utilities 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 





ACH January billions of dol- 
lars are paid to investors in 
dividends and interest. The wise 
and profitable reinvestment of 
these funds constitutes a problem 
of major importance for many 
thousands of individuals. 


The investment of January funds 
this winter will be made under 
conditions particularly favorable 
for the long term commitment of 
capital in prime common stocks. 


The consistent investment buying 
of high grade common stocks in 
small amounts reported by brokers 
evidences the wide recognition of 
existing opportunities. These op- 
portunities do not spell overnight 
profits but they practically assure 
capital growth over a reasonable 
period. ; 

The shrewd investor with funds 
for January commitment should 








consider the advantages offered 


by a seasoned investment based upon the common stocks of 28 lead- 
ing corporations—NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES. 


These shares are certificates of ownership in the above fixed group 
of common stocks deposited under a trust agreement with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. They provide a uniform 
and unique trust service eliminating the many annoying but neces- 
sary administrative details attending direct ownership of a large list 
of stocks. NATS in themselves are a complete investment program. 


Write for folder 


R3 presenting the interest- 


ing features of this common sense security. 


Distributors Group. Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses ) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 


* Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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NVESTMENTS 
that can be put away 
in your safety deposit 
box and forgotten, ex- 
cept for the quarterly 
dividends . . . pleasant 
reminders that your 
money is at work... 
such are the securities 
of public utility com- 
panies whose — 
managements ave 
established reputations 
for earning ability and 
long-continued dividend 
return. We distribute 
the securities of progres- 
sive companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Send 
for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more. 


a\ Ms 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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MAY WE HELP YOUP 
67. WATERWORKS—THE OLDEST PUBLIC 50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY 
SERVICE: describing the waterworks operations EARN? One of a series of little books of in- 


of American Waterworks and Electric Company, formation for investors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 

Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York City. Also, No. Nashville, Tenn. 

68, INVESTING IN OPPORTUNITY—describing 

the company’s electric system. 10. 6%% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF 
2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? An THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a booklet describ- 

analysis of stock yield, the management, and the ing this is offered by W. D. Comer & Co., 1222 

seope of the business is offered by the Associated Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Gas and Electric Company, 61 Broadway, New : 

York City. 12. CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PER- 
66. INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter) MANENT INVESTMENT, a booklet describing 

discussing bond market indicators and a group of the activities of Cities Service Company and sub- 

sound bonds for investment, common stocks and sidiaries with special reference to the common 

Becker and stock history and future possibilities. Offered by 


preferred stocks. Issued by A. v 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 


Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 
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for the year 1930 promises to set a post- 
war record. 

With the mood of the public as it was 
a year ago, all these facts would have 
been arrayed in gilt and tinsel and 
thanks offered to the destiny which 
guides the nation’s business fortunes. 
For reasons which only students of mass 
psychology will ever be able to fathom, 
these wholesome factors in the situation 
bounce off the public’s complex of gloom 
like hailstones off the deck of a ship. 
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Silver 
at Half Price 


A CENSUS OF OPINIONS held by 
leading economists regarding 
present world depression would show 
three causes outstanding over all others: 
overproduction, a scarcity of gold, and 
the shrunken value of silver. The feeble 
state of silver, however, antedates all 
other factors. ; 

During 1925 the average price of silver 
per ounce was 69 cents. It dropped 7 
cents on the average throughout 1926,.4 


cents more in 1927-’28, and an additional , 


5 cents in 1929. It would seem that 
silver, having declined 16 cents (or 23 
per cent.) in value in five years, ought to 
have been fairly immune in the 1930 
year of declining commodity values. 
Such was not the case. The average of 
53 cents prevailing in 1929 represented a 
falling off from 57 cents in the early days 
of the year to 46 cents at the close. The 
decline continued into 1930,.and was not 
halted until the price reached 3314 cents 
an ounce in June. It has remained fairly 
constant since then at 34 cents. Silver is 
thus worth now just half its 1925 value. 

Yet silver is more than a commodity; 
it is the monetary standard of a large 
part of the world—including the two 
most populous countries, China and In- 
dia. Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, 
argues that one need not seek elsewhere 
the principal cause of present world- 
wide economic distress, and he blames 
present conditions largely upon the ef- 
fort of the British Government to es- 
tablish a gold standard for India. 

To put India on a gold basis obviously 
required huge reserves of gold, in a 
country that had comparatively none. 
The only way to obtain the gold was to 
buy it. The principal thing India had to 
sell was hundreds of millions of ounces 
of silver that would no longer be needed. 
Senator Pittman furnishes us with fig- 
ures which indicate that the’ sale of 
melted coins and other Government 
silver in India amounted to 22 million 
ounces in 1928 and 35 million in 1929. 
From another source we learn that at 


least 15 million ounces were sold in 1930 


by December 1. ‘ 
China has been the other great silver- 
consuming country, and the 50 per cent. 
drop in value means that a Chinese im- 
porter can purchase just half as much 
of the world’s goods with his silver coin- 
age now as he previously could. This is 
reflected in our current exports to China. 
There has been no overproduction of 
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silver, though there is an oversupply. 
The result perhaps is the same. A nat- 
ural remedy for such a situation would 
be decreased production. But silver is a 
by-product, rarely mined for itself ex- 
cept in Mexico, and obtainable in the 
extraction of lead, copper, zinc, and gold. 
Mexico is the leading silver-producing 
country, with the United States next. 
Together they furnish more than half of 
the entire world production. In the 
United States a single group of six con- 
tiguous states furnishes nine-tenths of 
our silver. In the order of their impor- 
tance these six states are Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, and Colorado. 
Eighty per cent. of silver produced _in the 
United States, however, comes from 
mines which yield a greater amount of 
some other metal. Curtailment of silver 
production is difficult. 

Senator Pittman proposes a silver loan 
to China and the abandonment by Eng- 
land of its purpose to put India on a gold 
basis. He is chairman of a special com- 
mittee instructed to investigate commer- 
-cial relations with China, and render a 
report to the Senate in January. 





Sugar: An Attempt 
at Rescue 


EPRESENTATIVES of the world’s 
leading sugar-producing coun- 
tries met at Amsterdam in December in 
an effort to remedy a situation which had 
brought the price of Cuban raw sugar 
below a cent a pound in September. The 
initiative had come from Cuba, under the 
leadership of President Machado; the 
plan was that of Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
a distinguished New York lawyer. Am- 
sterdam became the seat of the confer- 
ence because Java, in the Dutch East 
Indies, is now the world’s second largest 
sugar bowl. 

Cuba in 1929 produced 5,488,800 tons 
of cane sugar, Java 3,250,000 tons, and 
British India 2,968,000 tons. Japan, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto Rico 
each produce something less than a mil- 
lion tons yearly. Cane sugar is plainly 
an export crop, grown in small countries 
where the people are not consumers of 
sweets. Beet sugar, on the other hand, 
is grown mainly in the populous coun- 
tries of Germany, Czechoslovakia, Rus- 
sia, and the United States, and it does not 
loom large in the international market. 

The obvious trouble with the sugar in- 
dustry is overproduction. Java, as an in- 
stance, produced less than 2 million tons 
yearly in 1925-28, and 314 million in 1929. 
Cuba produced 4 million tons in 1923 and 
54% million in 1929. In almost every 
sugar country the same extraordinary in- 
crease in production is discernible. The 
world crop in 1923 was estimated by Wil- 
lett and Gray at 20 million tons, the 1929 
crop at 30 million. Is there any wonder 
that the price fell from 6 cents a pound 
for Cuban raw sugar in 1923 to 1 cent 
in September, 1930? 

So a Cuban delegation went to Amster- 
dam in December, to urge a world agree- 
ment for curtailment of production. It 
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F you feel that a bank to serve your organization 

adequately should have, in addition to ample fi- 
nancial facilities, a knowledge of the special re- 
quirements of your business, we invite you to consider 
the advantages of an account with the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

We number among our depositors leading con- 
cerns in every major line of industry. Our official 
staff is so organized that each commercial account 
has the personal attention of one or more officers 
familiar with the business and experienced in utiliz- 
ing our facilities and contacts to the best possible 
advantage in the depositor’s service. 

We are always glad to discuss our banking co- 
operation in detail with interested executives. 
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140 Broadway 
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Changing Economic 
Conditions 


have a definite and important bearing on 
investments. For that reason your securi- 
ties should be carefully examined at regular 
intervals and changes made where advisable. 


In making such adjustments the investor 
will find our Statistical Department helpful. 
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© First Quarter in metals 
1931, will be 
\ sent free Many people are surprised to learn that 
‘ Grand Rapids employs about as many metal 
workers as wood workers . . . and that 


quality standards are equally high. 
Grand Rapids makes bodies and acces- 
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was headed by Dr. Vitario Gutierrez, 
President of the Cuban Senate. The 
Chadbourne plan has already brought 
about the creation of the National 
Sugar Exporting Corporation of Cuba, 
with himself as chairman, and calls for 
the immediate removal of 1% million 
tons of surplus raw sugar from the 
Cuban market. Payment for the sugar 
is to be made by the Cuban Government 
with the proceeds of a bond issue of 
$42,000,000, the money being furnished 
by a syndicate of New York bankers. 

The growers are to receive $4 per 325. 
pound bag, or 1.23 cents per pound. The 
Sugar Export Corporation is to release 
the surplus sugar systematically over ¢ 
period of five years, with the growers 
meanwhile entering into an agreement 
to permit the corporation—with Presi- 
dent Machado’s approval—to fix the pro- 
duction quota of each mill. 

This Chadbourne plan advanced the 
price of Cuban raw sugar from its low of 
94 cents per hundred pounds in Septem- 
ber to $1.40 in early December. With 
curtailment thus initiated in the largest 
sugar-producing country, the Chad- 
bourne commission transferred its labors 
to Amsterdam, focal point for Java, the 
second largest producer. And on De- 
cember 8, after more than a week of 
negotiation, it was reported from the 
Dutch capital that full agreement had 
been reached upon a plan to limit sugar 
exports for five years. 

On the following day the conference 
was shifted to Brussels, the object then 
being to include producers of beet sugar 
in Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
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Copper 
Looks Upward 


IVINGSTONE, FLOUNDERING around 
in the heart of Africa just sev- 
enty years ago, and Stanley, searching 
for him, may well have realized that the 
Dark Continent would not long remain 
unknown to the white man. But the 
wildest dreams of a fever disordered 
brain could not have pictured what is 
now an every-day scene. Katanga, in 
the farthermost corner of what we call 
the Belgian Congo, has become a prin- 
cipal factor in the world’s copper market. 
Livingstone’s discoveries of great lakes 
and rivers included that of Lake Mweru, 
which borders on the Katanga district; 
but it was Stanley who later explored 
the Congo region thoroughly for King 
Leopold of Belgium. Katanga the re- 
mote and uncivilized now furnishes a 
million pounds of copper a day for the 
world’s telephone and power lines. 

The United States is still by far the 
largest producer of copper, though the 
proportion gradually grows less. At 
present 40 per cent. of world production 
comes from the United States. In addi- 
tion, American capital controls the cop- 
per mines of Chile, Canada, and Mexico, 
which together furnish more than 25 per 
cent. of the world’s supply. 

In November, representatives of the 
Katanga mining interests came to the 
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United States to reach an agreement 
with American producers for curtailment 
of production. Stocks of finished cop- 
per at refineries in North and South 
America had grown from 55,000 tons on 
March 1, 1929, to 171,000 on January 1, 
1930, and to 365,000 tons on November 1, 
1930. Coincident with this vast accumu- 
lation of surplus was a series of price 
cuts which failed to stimulate sales; the 
price fell from 21 cents a pound in 
March, 1929, to 914 cents in November, 
1930. Something had to be done. 
Together, it was said, these Belgian 
and American copper spokesmen repre- 
sented nine-tenths of the worid’s pro- 
duction. The result of their discussions 
was a recommendation to the industry 
that reduction be made in current opera- 
tions sufficient to prevent further in- 
crease in stock on hand. The Anaconda 
group immediately announced a 10 per 
cent. reduction, Calumet & Arizona one 
of 15 per cent., Utah one of 8 per cent., 
and others presumably followed suit 
without loud proclamation. The price 
of copper thereupon advanced from 94% 





cents to 12 cents a pound. It held at that | 
price from the middle of November to | 
the second week in December, when it | 


dropped to 11 cents. 


Does such a proceeding violate the | 
Sherman Anti-trust Law? Who knows? | 


@ ¢ In paces immediately preceding | 


we have set forth the present situation 
of oversupply and record low price in 
three basic commodities—silver, sugar, 


and copper. In preceding issues we have | 


dealt especially with similar situations in 
wheat and cotton. Causes and effects in 
all five of these commodities reach from 
one end of the world to another. 


The New 
Irving Trust 


ITUATED AT THE favored location 


of One Wall Street—on old | 


Broadway—is the new building of the 
Irving Trust Company in New York City, 
fifty stories high. Across the street is 
historic Trinity Church, and nearby is 
the Sub-Treasury where Washington 
took his presidential oath in 1789. 

In the immediate vicinity stand the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, the 
Chase National Bank, and the Bankers 
Trust Company—all imposing havens of 
the almighty dollar. The Irving Trust, 
added to the picture, makes an impos- 
ing fourth for financial bridge. Three 
of these great structures are decidedly 
new. A 58-story home for the City 
Bank-Farmers Trust Company is ap- 
proaching completion. 

The Irving Trust building is limestone 
and granite, one of the most prominent 
skyscrapers in the district. It will have 
fourteen floors devoted to Irving busi- 
ness, along with four basements. The 
reception lobby on the main floor is three 
stories high, with ceiling and walls of 
glass, mosaic and bronze. Other floors 
will be “let out.” Our illustration on 
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Water Service — 
an Indispensable Necessity 


The largest group of privately owned water works 
properties in this country comprise the Federal Water 
Service Corporation— valued at more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


®@ These properties furnish indispensable water ser- 
vice for residential, commerical and industrial use to 
285 cities and towns stretching from New York to 
California — over 300,000,000 gallons daily. Munici- 
palities themselves are among the largest customers, 
requiring water for fire protection systems and other 
public uses. 


@G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have taken a position of lead- 
ership in the consolidation of local water companies 
into major operating groups under centralized man- 
agement, and in financing the capital requirements — 
thereby providing investors with exceptionally attrac- 
tive opportunities for safe and profitable investment. 
Every one must have water. The demand for this service 
is constant and sure. 


® Tri-Utilities Corporation, which controls Federal 
Water Service Corporation, is one of the great utility 
systems of this country. Its securities offer investors a 
degree of diversification which is seldom found, and 
therefore they are characterized by unusual safety. 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 

















POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 








Modern conveniences 
have multiplied the uses for 
water and the amounts re- 
quired. The increasing 
business of Federal Water 
Service Corporation has 
been accelerated by grow- 
ing populations in the com- 
munities served, and also 
through the acquisition of 
important new properties. 
Its revenues have increased 
steadily year after year. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


Vv 


A holding company which controls 
American Founders Corporation 
and has extensive investments 


in public utility and other fields. 
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RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT’’ 


HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
step taken by the average man or woman with money to 





RELIABLE invest. We have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining 
a Rt why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 


banker. It also pictures the tremendous ‘future of the electric light 
and power industrythe investment field in which we have spe- 
cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet and 
our list of current offerings. 





Write R.E. WitsEY & COMPANY 
for this Los Angeles levevenent Se curitres San Francisco 
booklet 1225 State Bank Building, CHICAGO 























Make Your Spare Time Profitable 
Join the ranks of ambitious men and women who are earning extra 
income by selling subscriptions for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. Write for details to 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 




















Investment and Banking Suggestions 


MAY WE HELP YOUP 


65. FROM LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH AND 52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, visu- 
FORWARD, a booklet explaining the major fac- alizing the factor of age in the financial affairs of 
tors for greater profits on your output. Offered by men and women, and helping investors to build 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. out of current income an accumulation of property 


to provide permanent income. Offered by Halsey, 
55. THE REPORT OF UNITED FOU a icag 
CORPORATION for six months ended May z — & Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 


1930, showing: complete list of portfolio wyines’ 41 INVESTMENT REVIEW Current in- 
together with earnings statement, may be obtained formation on the selection of securities for invest- 





from Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICB. A book describ- 
ing the work of various departments and outlining 
services available to customers. Offered by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City, 


ment is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 

29. INVESTMENTS FOR YOUR INDIVIDU- 
AL NEEDS. Upon request, The National City 
Company will submit a list of recommended issues 
ale ge City Company, 55 Wall Street, New 

ork, N. Y. 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 95 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than one booklet is desired) 
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page 72 shows the Irving Trust building 
as seen from across Trinity’s churchyard, 

Below the surface is the company’s 
three-story vault, with a floor space of 
8100 square feet. The foundation walls 
are six feet thick and especially rein- 
forced. The elevators will be capable 
of 1000 feet per minute, and there is to 
be a water supply sufficient for a city 
of 8000. The company’s private police 
force will be supervised from a central 
watch room. This magnificent building 
will be completed early in the new year. 





Some Banks 
Are Closed 


N EPIDEMIC of bank failures in 

the Middle West during No- 
vember had been accepted at Washington 
and in New York as isolated happenings, 
possibly a good thing in themselves, and 
of local concern only. This in spite of 
the fact that one of the institutions 
forced to close its doors was the Bank of 
Kentucky, a national bank nearly a hun- 
dred years old, with $40,000,000 on de- 
posit. There were twice as many bank 
failures during 1930 as in any normal 
year, the increase being almost entirely 
due to the new fact of chain or group 
banking which often brought a dozen or 
even half a hundred minor closures in 
the wake of an important one. Tennessee, 
western North Carolina, Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, and Arkansas were states figuring 
prominently in the banking news of the 
month of November. 

Far more serious—speaking only in 
terms of money—than the failure of a 
hundred of these banks in November 
was the closing of the doors of a single 
institution in New York City on De- 
cember 11. This was the Bank of the 
United States, so called, formed in 1913 
with a capital of $100,000 but grown by 
mergers and one-time prosperity to an 
institution with $200,000,000 of deposi- 
tors’ money, $25,000,000 capital, and 
$17,000,000 of accumulated surplus and 
undivided profits. 

There had been rumors about the con- 
dition of this bank for a year. True or 
false, they resulted in the persistent 
withdrawal of deposits, from a_ total 
$238,000,000 in September, 1929, to 
$182,000,000 in the first days of Decem- 
ber, 1930. It is said that perhaps half of 
the remainder were “thrift” accounts of 
small depositors in fifty-nine branches 
throughout the city. 

On November 24 there had come the 
premature announcement that the Bank 
of the United States and three other in- 
stitutions would merge, to form the 
fourth largest bank in New York City. 


Rumors persisted that this was merely a 


last-minute effort to save the Bank of 
the United States; and when the nego- 
tiations suddenly were terminated, on 
December 10, a run ensued which made 
suspension the wisest course. 

This Bank of the United States, 
through subsidiary corporations, had 
carried on a business in real-estate loans 
which made its failure similar in one 
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major respect to the misfortunes that had 
come a month earlier to certain banks 
in the South and Middle West. Mort- 
gages cannot be turned into cash fast 
enough to meet the demands of panicky 
depositors. 

Promptly after the failure in New 
York, twenty-three other banks in the 
city—members of the clearing-house as- 
sociation—offered to lend depositors half 
of the amounts due them, pending final 
settlement; and it was confidently ex- 
pected that in the long run no one would 
suffer any financial loss. 


Our Youngstown 
Survey 


R EPRESENTATIVES OF this magazine 
made personal calls upon the 
leading citizens of Youngstown, Ohio, 
during October and November, and 
asked searching questions with reference 
to current business conditions and pros- 
pects for the immediate future. Why 
pick out Youngstown? We raise the 
question ourselves in order to answer it, 
even though no one else would question 
the choice. The city is the nucleus of 
Ohio’s growing steel industry, home of 
the third largest steel combination in the 
United States, favorably situated on rail- 
roads and enjoying water transportation 
from nearby Lake Erie and the improved 
Ohio River channel. Close to the mythi- 
cal center of population of the United 
States, its own share in the nation’s 
growth is indicated by the fact that 
census enumerators found 45,000 persons 
there in 1900, 79,000 in 1910, 132,000 in 
1920, and 170,000 in 1930. 

Our questions asked of prominent citi- 
zens in Youngstown were neither pro- 
found nor complicated, and the answers 
obtained have the additional merit of be- 
ing precise. Uncle Sam was a patient, 
and these Youngstown business men and 
women were in the rdéle of consulting 
physicians. Was the relapse, or sinking 
spell, from which the patient seemed to 





be suffering of greater severity than the | 


original and sudden attack a year earlier? 
The answers from an even hundred of 
those questioned were 63 yes, 32 no, with 
the remainder in doubt. 
ing spell been checked? Those who 
thought it had answered 36, but 57 
thought it had not. Was there any sign 
of recovery? Thirty-two thought they 
saw such an indication, but 68 did not. 

We also asked some questions of a per- 
sonal nature. Did the man or woman 
with whom we were talking take part in 
the economy streak that was evident 
everywhere? Seventy-five pleaded not 
guilty, and 25 admitted that they had. 
Have they renewed courage now to buy 
luxuries? The answers are almost 
evenly divided, 50 admitting that they 
do not have such courage, and 48 assur- 
ing us that they have. 

Our consultation of business specialists 
in Youngstown, interviewed personally 
in their own offices, shows cheer and 
optimism pervading one person in every 
group of three. 


Had the sink- | 





PIONEERS 
STILL 
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An Early Associated System Gas Plant 


HE Associated System has begun its 


eightieth year. Service limited in 


1852 to fearless users of gas in Ithaca, 


New York, has spread to 1,425,000 cus- 


tomers in 2,500 communities. 


This pioneer spirit built at Rochester, 


New York, an electric station ante-dat- 


ing Edison’s famous plant. 


That this spirit persists is seen in the 


new Gilbert station, New Jersey, an 


outstanding high pressure station in this 


country, and in the Saluda project in 


South Carolina, one 
ofthegreatest hydro- 
electric develop- 


ments in the world. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas & 
Electric System 





) New York City 














Investment and Banking Suggestions 


MAY WE HELP YOUP 


31. “UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS’’—An 
informative and interesting analysis of the ad- 
vantages offered by Preferred Stocks in general 
and Utility Preferred Stocks in particular, show- 
ing present high yields and other advantages. 
G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, Inc., 36 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A record 
for listing the important features of each security 
which is held by investors. Offered by Otis & 
Company, 216 Superior Street, N. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


62. “RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL— 
How to Choose.”” A 32-page booklet for in- 
vestors; helpful, informative. Address R. E. 
Wilsey & Co., 1225 State Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE.” 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill., describes the various securities which 


are offered by the public utility interests which 
this company serves. 


STOCK INVESTMENT.” 
practical, 


42. “THE MODERN METHOD OF COMMON 
a booklet outlining a 


convenient and _ safeguarding plan, 


offered by Standard American Corporation, 231 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WORKERS in both 
office and shop find 
scientific seating com- 
fortable. Employers find 
it profitable. The office 
here shown (center pic- 
ture) is in the People's 
Gas, Light, & Coke Co., 
Chicago. The shop is in 
the Parker Fountain Pen 
Co. of Toronto. 


Photographs from 
Do/More Chair Co. 


Fighting Fatigue with Chairs 


ALWAYS SEEKING more efficient methods, American busi- 
nessmen keep their plant and machinery up to date. But one 
thing they often neglect—fatigue. Fatigue is a liability, 
and 1931 equipment demands 1931 working conditions 


= YOU EVER WATCHED a two- 


horse wagon being pulled 
slowly along a country road by one 
horse? Though the horse toils mightily, 
progress is slow; and the whole scene is 
incongruous the horse straining 
against its collar, the glaringly lopsided 
effort and the obviously inefficient use of 
power. 

Leave the roadway and go into thou- 
sands of factories and offices, and the 
same condition will be found. It is iden- 
tical in degree, only slightly different in 
kind. In place of horse and wagon you 
find men and women. But they too are 
hampered at their tasks, wearying sooner 
and being less efficient because their har- 
ness is ill-adapted to the job. Seats, 
chairs, or stools are to the human worker 
what harness and whippletree are to the 
horse. 

Proper seating fights fatigue.. It is a 
tool that increases the output and im- 
proves the product of almost all other 
tools in factory and office because it 
strikes directly to the major causes of 
human fatigue. It has been stated that 
standing contributes 25 per cent. to fa- 
tigue, faulty posture 15 per cent. and 
chairs without rests 8 per cent. Solve 
the seating problem and a good part of 
the fatigue problem will therefore be 
solved, too. The late Frank Gilbreath de- 
clared that human fatigue costs an aver- 
age of 20 cents a day per employee. 
That is one and one-half billion dollars 
a year—three times as much as the cost 
of this nation’s annual fire loss. 
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Fatigue caused by effort is natural and 
unpreventable. But fatigue caused by 
physical discomfort is unnatural and 
preventable. Surely then the industrial 
seating problem deserves as much at- 
tention as the nation’s fire problem. 

As far back as 1913 Great Britain was 
studying the seating problem. Yet it is 
undoubtedly the most neglected aspect 
of human endeavor in industry. Even 
now the far-reaching evils of improper 
posture and the enormous possibilities of 
correct seating are not fully appreciated. 

Napoleon said that an army moves on 
its stomach, meaning that any army 
must be well fed to fight well. It is also 
true that plant productivity depends 
upon the organization, its stamina, men- 
tal attitude—“condition.” Make it easy 
and pleasant, minimize needless exertion, 
combat fatigue, provide relaxation and 
an organization will not only produce 
but also stay on the job. It is not 
enough, therefore, to furnish adequate 
illumination and maintain ample ventila- 
tion. It is necessary to go still further, 
and supply: seating equipment that is 
conducive to comfort, efficiency and 
health. , 

When the Honeywell Regulator Co., 
adopted a number of scientifically de- 
signed chairs as an experiment, the 
workers felt so refreshed late in the af- 
ternoon and so free from tiredness after 
the day’s work that many of the women 
asked if they could purchase their own 
chairs by making a small payment each 
week. Today every worker in this plant 


is furnished a chair which can be ad- 
justed to his or her individual needs and 
those of the work, each chair being given 
the same clock number as the person to 
whom it has been assigned. Two years’ 
experience has demonstrated to this 
company that a production increase of 
only one-tenth of one per cent. pays the 
cost of scientific seating. 

Yet one still sees an 80-cent-an-hour 
man, in charge of a $10,000 machine that 
is tuned up, inspected, and nursed to 
stay at a top-notch efficiency, while the 
man operating it is given a box to sit on, 
or a stool from which his legs dangle 
above the floor. Thousands of dollars 
for the machine, but not a dollar for the 
worker who controls its output! Be- 
cause management hasn’t yet got around 
to this-seating problem—one of the least 
expensive to solve, and one of the few 
that stays put once it has been solved. 

You can see 1900 alongside 1930 almost 
any day in the majority of plants. Mag- 
nificent machines, standardized, and the 
men in charge of them using a strange 
conglomeration of boxes, stools, chairs 
to sit upon. Apparently management 
has been utterly indifferent to the effects 
of comfortable or restful seating upon 
the individual’s welfare or efficiency, or 
has not realized that correct seating 
helps maintain stamina, improves morale, 
lessens spoilage, increases efficiency, cuts 
the accident rate, and reduces absentee- 
ism and labor turn-over. ; 

Until the seating facilities of a plant 
have been studied to determine their 
suitability to the individual and adapt- 
ability to the work done, one of the great 
opportunities to improve conditions has 
been passed by. Many companies use 
rest periods for periodic relaxation. Sci- 
entific seating produces continuous re- 
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laxation, absorbing fatigue. Provide the 
correct seats and the by-product effects 


of fatigue will be less acute. They may. 


be abated entirely. One purchaser of 
proper chairs increased production 10 
per cent. The workers were fresher at 
the end of the day, better able to enjoy 
their evenings, and at work next day 
fresher and more efficient. An electrical 
manufacturer found after careful study 
that the net production had increased 20 
per cent. after the installation of scien- 
tific seating. Worth thinking about, 
surely. 

The sixty-hour week has shrunk to 
forty-eight hours, largely in the effort to 
lessen human fatigue and spoilage. Sci- 
entific seating has the same effect and 
if the five-day week is to become a uni- 
versal fact, scientific chairs may be a big 
factor in maintaining wages and output 
with the shorter week. The health, com- 
fort and attitude of the individual 
worker becomes increasingly important 
where competition is keen. And correct 
seating equipment can be installed with- 


out major changes in a plant. 


Human life and health should stand 
above dollar-and-cent savings. Yet the 
value of scientific seating to life, health, 
and comfort can be capitalized in terms 
of dollars and cents when expressed in 
terms of absenteeism, illness, and labor 
turn-over. In some factories, particu- 
larly where large numbers of women 
workers are employed, scientific seating 
has become the easy way out from the 
high cost of sickness and labor turn- 
over. 

Incorrect posture maintained over long 
periods is a prime factor in causing 
many human ailments, of which slouch- 
ing, flat chest and prominent abdomen 
are among the lesser evils. Since incor- 
rect posture reduces the capacity of the 
lungs the supply of oxygen to the blood 
stream is reduced, and complaints of 
dizziness, drowsiness, nausea and cold 
feet follow. Stomach and _= similar 
troubles, constipation ahd toxic absorp- 
tion that so often ultimately bring about 
serious functional disorders—physical 
and mental—are due to continued im- 
proper posture to a greater extent than 
generally appreciated. 

Medical authorities have stated that 
unnatural bending and slouching of the 
body while at work crowds the ribs. It 
pushes the diaphragm upward as the 
chest expands, pressing downward upon 
the abdominal viscera so that full res- 
piration becomes impossible. Lung ca- 
pacity is reduced perhaps some 20 per 
cent. Fatigue under such circumstances 
is-inevitable—and it becomes still worse 
where ventilation is inadequate.. In the 
same way it largely nullifies the ex- 
pected benefits of a costly ventilating 
system. 

It can be seen that seating is a wide 
subject, with ramifications extending all 
through an organization, affecting almost 
every problem with which management 
is wrestling today. Scientific seating 
strikes directly at almost every phase of 
employee welfare, of production costs, 
quality and quantity of output. Not- 
withstanding this, of twenty | stores 
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Architects: CLINTON & RUSSELL, HOLTON & GEORGE 
Contractors: JAMES STEWART & CO., INC. 


HIS 66-story office build- 
ing, at Cedar, Pine and Pearl Streets, is the first 
to employ double deck passenger elevator cars. Just 
as Dahlstrom Elevator Entrances were designated 
for the first full automatic signal control elevator 
installation years ago, they are again the first to 


be used with this latest innovation in vertical traffic. 


elevator entrances hy 
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THE DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY. {Established 1904} JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
WITH OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Zin & 
A Detex Watchman’s Clock 


After business hours the most important 
equipment in the place is the Watchman’s 
System. It alone gives positive evidence of 
the safeguarding of the value of plant 
equipment, stock, or furnishings—even the 
records of the firm. It checks the watchman 
and gives its report in indisputable, un- 
alterable form. 

Nor was such value ever offered in 
watchmen’s clocks as is now offered in Detex 
New Models—long the leading clocks of the 
world. All models have been strengthened 
and improved until today they offer the great- 
est value in durability, adaptability, conti= 
nuity of service and freedom from repair. 

If your equipment is not in A-1 shape, 
now is the time to renew it. 


Send for full information 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, I!I. 
37 Beach St., Boston arick St., N. Y 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN «+ ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


Se - _ ss em 


'  DETEX WATCHCLOCK Corp. 
4177 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 























investigated, it was found that unnatural 
seating was the major unhygienic fault. 
Of 103 firms inspected, fifty-nine were 
found to be using “ordinary chairs with 
backs.” Twenty-five plants were still 
using stools without backs. Only five 
had adopted chairs that could be ad- 
justed to the needs of the individual or 
of the work. Such a situation is 
astounding when scientific seating offers 
such far-reaching benefits, so readily 
attained. 

To compel men and women to sit with 
an improper posture is as unwise—it 
might almost be called criminal—as to 
insist that they continue to work in con- 
taminated or dangerous atmosphere. 
The consequences are almost the same— 
loss of efficiency, debility, injury to 
health. The difference is really only one 
of degree—lack of air having a rapid and 
spectacular effect whereas improper pos- 
ture due to incorrect seating works a 
gradual, insidious but sure injury to 
health and the worker, with all that it 
implies. Scientific seating is manage- 
ment’s outstanding opportunity. It is 
more. For it is management’s responsi- 
bility to the men and women and chil- 
dren whose lives may be marred be- 
cause of improper posture. 


Boiler Room 
Robot 


OBOTS FURNISH CHEWING GUM, 

candy, and nuts in the railroad 
stations and say, “Thank you.” Our au- 
tomobiles can be parked in ramps and 
garage buildings so that the entire opera- 
tion of taking them up into storage and 
bringing them down is automatic and 
accomplished entirely without .effort by 
human hands. Our telephones in many 
of the largest cities are 100 per cent. au- 
tomatic. Hydro-electric plants of small 
capacity in isolated places are operated 
for days and weeks at a time, automati- 
cally, by means of relays, without human 
attention. Domestic heaters and heating 
plants start and stop and furnish the 
needed warmth by means of automatic 
relays and thermostats. 

But can these same principles of the 
robot and automatic control be carried 
farther so that the large boiler room is 
automatic? Such, apparently, seems to 
be almost an accomplished fact. In Chi- 
cago the McCormick Hotel has a boiler 
room that burns coal, which is almost 
automatic in its operation. In fact, the 
only operation that is not automatic and 
that calls for human hands is the re- 
moval of the ashes. Hotels and clubs have 
claimed that since Prohibition it has been 
difficult to show a profit. For this rea- 
son, buildings of this type—buildings of 
all types where operating costs must be 
cut—will find of particular interest the 
automatic features of the McCormick 
boiler room. 

Coal is dumped in the alley by five- 
ton trucks. The coal avalanches into 
one large concrete hopper leading into 
two steel hoppers, each serving one coal 
burner. From these individual coal hop- 
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pers the coal travels down a spout into 
the hopper of the coal burner. From 
here the coal enters the furnace auto- 
matically, entering slowly or rapidly ac- 
cording to the demand for steam. 

From the time the truck dumps the 
coal in the alley back of the hotel until 
the ashes are removed once a day, an 
operation taking about 15 minutes on 
the part of one laborer, no hand touches 
the coal. The burners start and stop 
automatically. They slow down or speed 
up automatically according to the amount 
of hot water or steam required. The 
system has been adjusted to give the 
most desirable savings and this efficiency 
is maintained within close limits regard- 
less of the rate of coal burning. 

For six months the two modern coal 
burners have functioned. For six 
months they have not needed any atten- 
tion whatsoever. For six months they 
have not shut down for repairs or in- 
spection. Not a single lump of coal has 
been poked or removed. Here is a boiler 
room robot, completely automatic from 
the time the coal is dumped upon the 
grate in the alley. The fact that the en- 
gineer can carry on other duties of 
maintenance and repair throughout the 
hotel would itself justify the use of such 
automatic equipment. 

With such facts as these, what excuse 
or explanation can executives make to 
their board of directors for continuing to 
use hand firing, with its uncertain heat, 
its extravagant waste, eternal smoke, and 
endless inconvenience and bother? 

This is the age of the robot. The robot 
has already captured the boiler room. 
Your fuel costs are safe in its hands. 


Paying Freight on 
“Deadhead” Containers 


EADHEADS on a railroad are em- 

ployees or others who travel 

free. If they do not represent a loss to 
the railroads, at least they produce no 
revenue. Many corporations that ship 
materials are paying heavy annual 
freight charges because their containers 
have a needless amount of dead weight. 
It was recently stated by an executive 
who had given this matter of shipping 
containers considerable thought, that 
some shippers are paying transportation 
charges on as much as 40 per cent. more 
weight in shipping container construction 
than is required to insure safety to the 
contents. In the majority of. cases, man- 
ufacturers look upon shipping and pack- 
ing of merchandise as a necessary evil, 
forgetting that it is the actual poundage 
represented by the containers that is 
charged for. Any weight in excess of 


that actually required to protect the . 


merchandise contained in the contain- 
ers is a deadhead waste, an expense 
that is needless. Moreover, this excess 
weight calls for additional nails, wirings, 
shipping-room help so that the needless 
expense is really greater than the freight 
and express charges. 

One manufacturer who investigated the 
containers and crates used for his prod- 


























ucts was able to reduce the weight of the 
shipping containers 75 tons in one year 
with a total annual saving of approxi- 
mately $7000. 

Every executive responsible for profits 
or shipments should ask himself if the 
containers or crates are heavier than 
necessary; if the first cost is as low as it 
might be; and what proportion of the 
total freight charges are for containers 
and what for merchandise. There is 
money to be made by analyzing this 
problem and there is a container, carton 
or crate for every kind of merchandise 
that gives the greatest economy where 
all factors are taken into consideration. 


Ashes as Assets 


A= OR CINDERS now usually 
looked upon as a_ nuisance 
and expense are actually assets in many 
instances. When the ash or cinder is of 
a correct character and when properly 
treated, it represents an asset because it 
has a market value. 

Throughout the country, more par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, plants are 
springing up for the collecting and treat- 
ment of cinders to be used as one of the 
constituents of cinder concrete. New 
York City has been using cinder con- 
crete for floor construction for some 
thirty years, and practically all the im- 
portant large buildings there such as the 
Chrysler Building, Empire State Build- 
ing, Chase National Bank, Pennsylvania 
Station, New York Central office, employ 
cinder concrete construction for the 
flooring. 

The saving that would accrue to 
America’s skyscrapers would be enor- 
mous if cinder concrete were used ex- 


clusively. It is understood that one of . 


the power plants of the Milwaukee Cen- 
tral Station company is under contract to 
furnish all its cinders to one manufac- 
turer of cinder concrete blocks. In 
some quarters it is felt that a great op- 
portunity exists in the development of 
this industry, but that it will be neces- 
sary for the coal industry to organize the 
users of coal before much can be accom- 
plished in this way. 

The world’s largest building is the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago. This 
building has four million square feet of 
floor area and it has been estimated that 
if the flooring had been constructed of 
cinder concrete a saving of $400,000 
would have been made due to the lighter 
construction that would have been per- 
missible. On the basis of 6 per cent. in- 
terest, this would represent $24,000 a 
year saved, or $4,114,287.18 at the end of 
forty years. Expressed in terms of coal 
at $3 a ton, this is equivalent to 1,371,429 
tons of coal or 34,280 tons of coal per 
year during the forty years’ life of the 
building. 

Meanwhile, it has been estimated that 
cinders of the proper quality would have 
a market value of $1 per cubic yard if 
they were sold for use in cinder concrete. 
Approximately 40,000,000 tons of coal are 
used industrially in Chicago during a 
year and the cost per ton of coal for ash 
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removal is estimated to be approximately 
twenty-five cents per ton. Meanwhile 
the Chicago area could consume about 
4,000,000 cubic yards of cinders a year. 


Air as 
a Conveyor 


IR IS BEING USED to an increas- 

ing extent for conveying ma- 
terials, as a form of power in place of 
hydraulic or electric power. Coal deal- 
ers are using a pneumatic exhaust sys- 
tem to prevent coal dust when delivering 
coal. Compressed air is being used to 
operate machine tools, to hoist the cans 
in ice-making plants and for other sorts 
of lifting. Very fine grains and dust 
particles can be separated pneumatically 
and more accurately than in any other 
way. 

Paper mills are now using pneumatic 
conveyers for the handling of the white 
clay with less dust and at lower cost 
than any other method of handling. 
Probably one of the best-known appli- 
cations of pneumatic control or use of 
compressed air is for the air brake. 
Marshall Field & Company and the ma- 
jority of the department stores use a 
pneumatic system for the distribution of 
currency throughout the store to the 
central depository. The advantages of 
air suggest that it be considered more 
often than it is. 


Industrial 


Sidelights 


@ @ A METALIZED woop is now avail- 
able for commercial use. This metal 
wood consists of wood combined under 
pressure with molten lead, tin, and sim- 
ilar slow-melting metals or alloys. The 
treated wood may be cut and machined 
by the usual method and with about the 
same facility. Impregnating the wood 
with metal improves the appearance and 
creates an attractive, out-of-the-ordi- 
nary finish. It is claimed that this prod- 
uct offers great possibilities for special 
bearings, of the oil-less type and for 
meeting special conditions where un- 
usual pressure resistance requirements 
are called for. 


@ @ Tue Forest Propuct LABORATORY, 
Madison, Wisconsin, has developed a 
process to convert fiber of wood pulp 
into suitable food for cattle. The food 
resulting from the treatment of the wood 
pulp with heat and chemicals has been 
made suitable for cows; and the cows 
like it. It is believed that in this way it 
will be possible to utilize the sawdust 
that up until this time has been practi- 
cally a useless by-product of lumber 
camps. Apparently the use of sawdust 
in this way does not cut down either 
the quantity or the quality of the milk 
from cows using this sort of fodder. Ac- 
cording to chemists, it is perfectly feas- 
ible to convert sawdust into succulent 
dishes for human consumption, also. 
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No. 510 
Do/More Executive Model 



































_ Fresh Blood 
for Busy Bodies 


Note the capacity of the lungs, indi- 
cated by black, at the left. Compare 
this with the figure at the right where 
lung capacity is seriously diminished 
by improper posture such as business 
men assume through wrong seating. 
Poor oxygenation of blood follows; 
fatigue sets in; blood is not supplied 
to the brain tissues at normal rate; 
mental alertness and power are lost. 


Seated in an adjustable Do/More 
which is fitted to you individually by a 
Do/More seating expert—just as your 
clothing and shoes are fitted — you 
automatically assume correct posture. 
You avoid the many evils of poor pos- 
ture which rob you of physical vigor. 
You gain new power for your daily 
tasks. 

We have prepared a scientific trea- 
tise on this subject which shows you 
how you can build your body as you sit. 
It is yours for the asking. Simply write. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
121 Do/More Block _ Elkhart, Indiana 


MORE 
IDEA OF SEATING 


Attach To Your Letterhead 




























DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
121 Do/More Bik., Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out cost or obligation, your trea- 
tise on posture, “A Word on the 
Executive’s Physical Power.” 




















DETROIT'S tun- 
nel to Canada, 
opened in No- 
vember. It is a 
one-mile high- 
way under the 
Detroit River, to 
Windsor (see 
opposite page) 


A Postscript on the 


W'= WE PRINTED Governor 
Conley’s article on the 


sales tax (“How West Virginia Found 
New Revenue,” October, 1930), he asked 
us to make it clear that he was not ap- 
pearing as an advocate of that particular 
form of taxation. He was merely re- 
porting, by request, upon a law of his 
state and its operation. In the same 
fashion it should be made clear that this 
Review is not advocating a sales tax 
when it returns to the subject again in 
these paragraphs. We have rather ex- 
pected that this winter’s legislative sea- 
son will furnish echoes of Governor 
Conley’s article and his address before 
the Governors’ Conference at Salt Lake 
City last July. 

The sales tax is, indeed, an issue at 
this moment in New York state. It hap- 
pens that a legislative commission on re- 
vision of tax laws is seeking a means by 
which to shift from real estate about 
$250,000,000 in taxes. Real estate now 
pays three times that sum annually, or 
more than 60 per cent. of the state’s en- 
tire revenue. There had been rumors 
that relief might include a tax on sales, 
and at the commission’s recent public 
hearing in New York City the opponents 
of a sales tax were numerous and out- 
spoken. Representatives of the great de- 
partment stores led the opposition. 

It is the task of the commission to 
prepare by February 15 “a bill or bills 
which shall provide for New York a sys- 
tem of taxation which shall reasonably 
distribute the tax burden as widely and 
evenly as possible and thereby relieve 
those present sources of revenue, par- 
ticularly real estate, which now bear a 
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Sales Tax 


OUR STATES must seek new sources of 


revenue, not to lower present taxes on real 


disproportionate part 
of the whole tax bur- 
den of the state.” 

But it seems likely that the tax revi- 
sion job is too huge, and too serious, to 
be settled offhand. 


@ © West Vircinia’s Gross Sales 
Tax yielded $3,704,730 during the year 
ending June 30, 1930. These figures were 
not available when we printed Governor 
Conley’s article in October. The law has 
been in operation in West Virginia for 
nearly ten years, the first of its kind. 
It is a mining state, with 25 per cent. of 
the sales tax yield coming from coal pro- 
duction and 14 per cent. from oil and 
gas. Manufacturing produces 24 per 
cent., retail sales yield 15 per cent., and 
wholesale 2 per cent., and banks and 
public utilities 10 per cent. of the total. 
This tax on sales furnishes about one- 
sixth of the entire revenues of West Vir- 
ginia. The rate on coal is 42 cents on 
each $100 of production value, on oil $1, 
and on gas $1.85. Manufacturers pay 21 
cents on each $100 of value, wholesalers 
5 cents, and retailers 20 cents. Public 
utilities pay from 40 cents to $1, amuse- 
ments pay $1, and banks 30 cents. 


@ @ Georcia’s Gross Receipts Tax 
produced $1,153,406 in the first year of 
its. operation, ending on September 30 
last. Here the basic rate is low. You 
pay a tax of one-half of one mill on each 
dollar of the gross proceeds of the sale 
of manufactured goods. To save the 
reader the bother of figuring that out, 
we may say that itis a tax of 5 cents on 
each $100. If you are a wholesaler or 


estate but to keep them from rising still higher 


jobber the tax is twice as much, or one 
mill. If you are a retailer the tax is 
twice as high again, two mills on each 
dollar, or 20 cents per $100. 

Milady’s winter coat, for which she 
paid $100, may have been taxed three 
times. The manufacturer, who perhaps 
sold it for $50, paid a Gross Receipts Tax 
of 2% cents. The wholesaler or jobber, 
who may have sold it for $75, paid a tax 
of 74% cents. The retailer’s tax was 20 
cents. Such an article, whether a coat 
or an icebox, manufactured and sold in 
Georgia, may in this way pay a total tax 
of 30 cents. 

Public utilities and amusements are 
taxed at three mills (six times the basic 
rate), or 30 cents per $100 of gross re- 
ceipts. The Georgia law does not tax 
the transfer of real estate, except when 
sufficient to constitute “engaging in busi- 
ness.” It does tax salaries and incomes 
from personal service of all kinds, and 
income from investments. There is, how- 
ever, an annual exemption of $30,000. 
Insurance companies, savings banks, re- 
ligious and charitable organizations, 
chambers of commerce and civic leagues, 
labor societies, and such, are exempt, as 


are products of the farm when sold by 


the producer or his agent. 


@ e¢ Kentucky’s Retait Sales Tax law 
was approved by the Governor on 
March 17, 1930, and went into effect im- 
mediately as an emergency measure. It 
provides that every retail merchant shall 
pay an annual license tax, the amount 
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of which is determined by his gross 
sales. For example, a store doing a busi- 
ness of $400,000 a year shall pay a tax of 
one-twentieth of 1 per cent., or $200. 
There is a sliding scale from that mini- 
mum, as follows: 


Sales Rate Tax 
First $400,000 1/20 of 1 per cent. $200 
Next 100,000 2/20 100 

. 100,000 5/20 m 250 

“ 100,000 8/20 x 400 

“ 100,000 11/20 $ 550 

A 100,000 14/20 - 700 

¢ 100,000 17/20 P 850 


Total tax on the first $1,000,000 $3,050 


On all gross sales over $1,000,000 annu- 
ally the rate is 1 per cent. 

Certain specific provisions of this Ken- 
tucky law lead one to believe that in 
addition to raising revenue the legisla- 
tors may have had in mind penalizing 
the chain store (usually of “foreign” 
ownership). Ten neighborhood stores 
under separate owners, each doing an 
annual business of $100,000, would pay a 
tax of $50 each or a total of $500. But 
ten chain stores, under one ownership, 
each doing a business of that same 
amount, would pay a single tax of $3050. 
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F. —- nae ON at — mies? 
=-Come up with the tide/ 


bh caus the anchors that 
hold your ship outside 
the harbor. The tide is 


flowing in. 


News from the 
States 


NEw JERSEY’s 1930 Legislature 
- was called in special session by : 
Governor Larsen during November and 7 

December, to study and if possible act If there 1s work yet to be 
upon twenty-two bills framed by a spe- Textile Mills d one in re ali gnin g your pro~ 


cial Audit and Finance Commission un- KS 
Reorganizations 


; der the chairmanship of Senator Frank . ore 
. D. Abell. The legislators met at Trenton Warehouses ductive facilities, summon the 


a on November 18, were handed the com- Surveys 4 
: mission’s report and the proposed legis- Rayon Plants Engineer so that he Cdn speed 
te lation, and adjourned till December 1. A Tobacco Factories 2 
| state budget, a centralized accounting Steam Plants up whatever 1S necessary 
w sytem, a more efficient purchasing de- Examinations we ‘ ‘ 
partment, a state executive  eanenree Water Supplies in building, in mechanical 
i Sew = ~ aatectirs.ige “ erm General Industrial 
of the ell committee as lai ore Plant ° ° ° 
the Legislature for approval. An outsider Rees aie Studies reorganization, m power te# 


might say that they merit immediate : . ° . 
and hearty acceptance; but they abolish ao quirements or in other fields 


too many long-standing privileges of too é ‘ 
many office-holding politicians to find a Appraisals where his counsel and work 
path quite so smooth. Sanitary Engineering 
Power Application can help you make more 

®°@ Micnican has joined itself to & Lighting 
Canada by a tunnel under the Detroit profit, better product or the 
River. It is for motorists only, con- 
structed after the pattern of the Holland 
underwater highway between New York same product i or less. 
City and Jersey City, now three years 
old. This tunnel between Detroit and 
Windsor has a roadway 22 feet wide, ac- 
commodating two lines of traffic with a : 
spare lane for emergency use. Its capac- J Md E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
ity of 1000 cars per hour each way, or ae 
i seventeen to the minute, was nearly & 

reached on the first Sunday (November Greenville South Carolina 
10), although it was well understood 
1 that many of these motorists had no other 

object in view than that of playing with ki Stare 
anew toy. The river part of the De- 
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CALIFORNIA’S FINEST VACATION 


Nt “When shall we visit Yo- 
semite?”, but “How long shall we 
plan to stay?” 

For added to the vernal beauty 
of Yosemite Valley—the sheer 
cliffs that reach skyward for more 
than half.a mile, the world’s highest 
waterfalls, “tame” wild life, the 
story of earth’s creation written in 
letters of granite—you will find a 
novel all-year round of gayeties, as 
distinctive as their setting, that 
begin early on hotel verandas and 
bring you back late to downy nights 
in a vast stillness. 


WORTH A WEEK 


You'll want a week, at least, for 
sightseeing and play, but if time 
should be short there are 2- to 4-day 
All-Expense Tours, $23 to $77.50. 

Ultrafine living at the great, gran- 
ite Ahwahnee, $10 a day upward, 
American Plan; city comforts in 
moderately priced cabin colonies, 
or at even less cost, housekeeping. 
Ask any travel agent, or write for 
scenic folders: Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Box 150; Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California. 


Yosemite 


NATIONAL PARK 











Sees Ca a SEOs 


troit-Windsor tunnel is a series of steel 
tubes constructed elsewhere and sunk in 
place. Ole Singstadt, chief engineer of 
the Holland Tunnel, served in a consult- 
ing capacity for the Detroit project. 
Though only a mile and one-tenth from 
portal to portal, this new underwater 
highway connects the cities of two coun- 
tries, and provision had to be made for 
inspection of tourists and baggage. A 
fleet of thirty buses operates through 
the tunnel, largely for those thousands 
who work in Detroit and live in Canada: 








@ e Kentucky ferries seem doomed to 
extinction. In addition to the new 
bridge across the Ohio River at Louis- 
ville, the state has undertaken to con- 
struct a highway bridge between Mays- 
ville in Kentucky and Aberdeen in 
Ohio, and another between Ashland in 
Kentucky and Coal Grove in Ohio. 
Within its own confines, furthermore, 
the state is already working upon two 
bridges across the Kentucky River, three 
across the Cumberland, two across the 
Tennessee, and one over Green River. 
Fortunately for ferry owners, but actu- 
ally for the purpose of removing compe- 
tition, the State Highway Commission 
will purchase all ferries and kill them. 
Kentucky, conscious of the fact that its 
motor vehicle density is less than half 
that of the neighboring states of Ohio 
and Indiana, is rapidly completing new 
roads and widely advertising its scenic 
and historic attractions. 


@ @ New Jersey expects to collect 
five million additional dollars through 
the increase in its gasoline tax, from 2 to 
3 cents a gallon, which went into effect 
on December 1. At the old rate, re- 
ceipts during the calendar year 1930 
would have been $10,000,000. This extra 
cent tax will pay full interest charges on 
New Jersey’s hundred-million-dollar 
bond issue approved by the voters on 
Election Day, most of which is intended 
for further improvements to an excellent 
highway system. 


@ e Texas led all the states in the 
construction of so-called federal aid 
highways during the Government’s fiscal 
year ending June 30, having spent 
$16,500,000 for that purpose. Pennsyl- 
vania came next, New York third, Cali- 
fornia fourth, and Missouri fifth. Alto- 
gether, in the forty-eight states, the 
Government contributed $82,000,000 
toward improvements on 9349 miles of 
highways that cost a total of $193,650,000. 
As an aid to employment, Congress at its 
last session raised to $125,000,000 its 
good-roads appropriation for the pres- 
ent fiscal year and two succeeding years. 


@ @ New Hampsuire elected a Repub- 
lican Governor on November 4. There 
is nothing either profound or newsy in 
such an announcement, for the state has 
a habit of electing Republican Gover- 
nors. But the mischievous pranks of the 
ubiquitous Typographical Error placed a 
D instead of an R after the name of John 
G. Winant in our list of Governors-elect 
as printed in the December number. The 
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Sunny 
SAN ANTONIO 





“Most Interesting 
Southern City’ 


San Antonio—there’s romance 
in the very name! Tall palms sigh 
in the soft breeze...venerable missions 
sit dreaming of past glories....every- 
where you see the imprints left by 
two centuries of colorful history. 


No wonder they call it the “most 
interesting Southern city—this cos- 
mopolitan capital of the empire of 
South and West Texas and gateway’ 
to Mexico. For, against San Anto- 
nio’s historic background, the golfer’s 
shout of “fore” from velvet-smooth 
fairways, the crack of mallets on balls 
in exciting polo matches, the shouts 
of children at play—all reveal a 
modern community, where each day 
is a joyous adventure in living. 


Forget dull care in San Antonio 
this winter. 





S ton! 
For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 44 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 














A File of the Review of Reviews in Bound Form Is @ 
History of the Last Thirty-five Years 


We will exchange old numbers for bound volumes in the 
new red binding for $2.00 a volume 


WINTER 
VOYAGES 
to the_ 


MEDITERRANEAN 
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Not the usual crossing! Buta sunny, healthful voyage— 
and every luxury of the Roman Splendor Ships. Really 
& miniature cruise—stopping at Gibraltar with Spain 
nearby, Algiers, Sicily, Naples, Riviera, Genoa, At 
attractive rates. Optional shore excursions offered. 


AUGUSTUS ii: 
ROMA 


FEB. 4 

MAR. 7 

A Regular Sailings to 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa 
Mar. 21 Apr. 11 Apr. 25 May 16 
SITMAR De LuxeConneeting Line toEgypt, 
Palestine, Constantinople and Athens. 

Write for illustrated booklet “Lido All the Way” 


Navigazione Generale Italiana 


Italia America Shipping Corp. 
General Agents, 1 State St., N. Y- 
- S88 or local steamship agents 
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Editor's New Hampshire mail immedi- 
ately became heavy—whimsical in tone, 
rather than severe. Mr. Winant is lib- 
eral and progressive, not quite accep- 
table to the Old Guard, but No! Not a 
Democrat! Never! “All New Hamp- 
shire knows that he is a Republican” is 
the message from another reader. 











e @ New York begins to pay pensions 
to its aged dependents on January 1. 
The law was passed last April, applying 
to those seventy years old or more who 
have not sufficient means of support and 
no children able to provide for them. 
Montana and Nevada were the first 
states to adopt old-age pension legisla- 
tion, in 1923; and New York was the 
eleventh state. Officials of the City of 
New York have furnished us with data 
regarding applications received up to 
December 1, just one month before the 
law was to go into effect. There were no 
figures available for the state at large. 
In the metropolis, applications had been 
received from 12,622 persons, of which 
number 2171 were approved by the Divi- 
sion of Old Age Security, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Applicants were 
in the proportion of 52 women to 48 men. 
In most other states this old-age allow- 
ance is one dollar a day, but the New 
York law fixed neither minimum nor 
maximum rate. The relief granted to 
approved applicants so far has averaged 
$38 per month. Pensioners must have 
been residents of the state for ten years. 


New Seats 
for Old States 


7 1930 census will reapportion 
twenty-seven seats in the House 
of Representatives, in accordance with 
well marked shifts of American popula- 
tion. The House membership of 435 will 
remain unaltered, some states gaining 


and others losing political representation. 


California 4ustifies the song of “Here 
I Come” by a gain of nine seats. Evi- 
dently its climate and business oppor- 
tunities are appreciated by increasing 
numbers of “immigrants.” Michigan 
gains four seats, showing the growth of 
Detroit as the automobile metropolis of 
the nation. Texas, with its vast area, 
gains three seats. It is filling up. New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio gain two; 
Connecticut, Florida, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and Washington one apiece. 

Missouri loses three seats, and Georgia, 
Iowa, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania two 
apiece. States losing one seat each are: 
Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Should Congress fail to act upon reap- 
portionment by March 4, the House will 
be automatically reapportioned accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau’s calculations. 
It will be remembered that after the 1920 
census Congress did fail to act. This is 
the first reapportionment of seats in the 
House in twenty years. 
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TAMPA TERRACE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


It is new pleasure to find that one of the finest hotels in a 
| Metropolitan City as large as Tampa is an American plan botel. 
| That it is a new fireproof building, modern in every respect 
with appointments and conveniences for your comfort which 
are usually found only in European plan hotels of the first rank. 

That you can dine al fresco on a pleasant awninged terrace 
or ina perfectly appointed restaurant, at a table to which only 
fresh vegetables from nearby farms, and the best of meats and 
poultry find their way. 

That you can live in the heart of the resort section of the 
West Coast of Florida, shop in real stores and not pay resort 
shop prices, play golf on five eighteen hole golf courses, keep 
in touch with the stock market and the world of business. 

That you can relax and read in our delightfully cloistered 
tropical garden or motor over beautiful highways to Lake 
Wales, St. Petersburg, Lakeland, Bradenton, Sarasota and 
many other points of beauty and interest. 

That you can enjoy in short all the advantages of a complete 
hotel—you can and you can afford to—the rates are modest. 

Wire for reservations or write for illustrated folder and 
further information to George A. Richards, Manager, Hotel 
Tampa Terrace, Tampa, Fla. 









































































A File of the Review of Reviews in Bound 
Form Is a History of the Last 40 Years 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a file of this magazine which misses nothing of 
importance in these eventful years that you. are living. 

A glance at the index of the last bound volume should convince any reader that the 
time to start a bound file is now. Bound volume 81 is now ready. 

We recently visited the work-shop of a history writer and saw a complete file of the 
Review of Reviews. We expressed surprise, whereupon the author remarked : “Where 
else could you get so accurate and complete a chronicle of events—and all indexed, too? 
-Many families have such libraries but it is now impossible to get complete years. Why 
not start this series now for yourself and your family? 1930 is a great year in the 
world’s history. Our offer: We will exchange old numbers for bound volumes in the 
new red binding for $2.00 a volume which includes the expressage on the shipment of 
the volumes. You pay the cost of getting the old numbers to us. If you have mislaid 
a few numbers so that the series is not complete, we wi!l supply the missing numbers 
at the regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














French Line 
IT'S AS EASY AS THAT 
You drive your car to the pier, and 
it is hoisted into the steamer's hold 
as shown above. A week later you 
are driving your own car abroad. 
Right, the author's Ford on the 
Grande Corniche, overlooking Monte 
Carlo and Monaco. 


Taking 


& onsiDER the faithful family 

conveyance. You know how, 

with hardly any effort on your part, it 

will take you anywhere over the familiar 

roads at home. With just as little ef- 

fort and planning it will take you on 
your trip abroad. 

The thing is simple. You drive your 
ear onto the pier of practically any of 
the passenger lines running to- Europe, 
one day or even less before sailing. 
Without another thought on your part it 
will be hoisted aboard—without being 
crated—as easily as though it were a 
trunk, to be lashed below against the 
ocean waves. Promptly on landing it is 
hoisted off again. If you applied to the 
steamship company for the necessary 
papers before sailing, you have merely 
to sit and watch. Foreign number plates 
are waiting to be bolted on for you. Car 
license papers, insurance policy, national 
and international driver’s licenses, the 
triptyque or carnet de passages en dou- 
anes which passes the car over subse- 
quent national boundaries—all are handed 
to you, formalities and red tape already 
out of the way. You merely say how much 
gas you want, get in, and drive off. 

Thus at least began our own four-week 
tour of 1900 miles. Two hours after the 
Lafayette had docked at Le Havre our 
Ford was picking its way through a maze 
of marine basins, rusty tramp steamers 
and idle freight cars to the city proper. 
Thence the way led over the rolling 
farm lands of Normandy and Picardy, 
through Paris, down the Rhone Valley 
to Provence and the Riviera, over the 
border into Italy, to end finally under 
the shadow of Vesuvius, on the docks of 
the Bay of Naples. And it is along these 
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By HERBERT BRUCKER 


streets and highways, rather than along 
the corridors of express trains, that the 
life of a nation passes. 

All this is not to cast reflections on the 
pleasures of traveling by train. European 
railways, for the most part, are clean, 
comfortable, and efficient. The fares, 
graded by classes, are admirably adapted 
to varying pocketbooks, and over long 
distances one gets about far more quickly 
than by car. The great majority of 








THE Cost oF MotTorinc ABROAD 


Based on. a Four-Week Trip Through 
France and Italy 


Total Miles Covered 1882 
Gas Consumption 20.5 miles a gallon 
--0-- 

91.6 gallons of gasoline $36.61 
16.9 quarts of oil 7.44 
Repairs 1.99 
1 puncture repaired 3 

25 nights garage (some hotel ga- 
rages free) 10.22 


Extras (charges on leaving France, 
tip on clearing Naples customs) .68 
3 washings 2.88 
Complete insurance, 1 month 35.00 
Transportation to Le Havre, 
all license charges, and 
customs bond deposit $285.95 
Customs bond returned 100.00 
185.95 185.95 
Italian tax on car with foreign 
(French) license 1.32 
Transportation, Naples-New York 140.00 


Total $422.62 








Your Car Abroad 


Americans, no doubt, will continue to use 
them rather than automobiles. Never- 
theless an increasing number will do as 
hundreds of American families have 
done in recent years, and take their own 
cars along. 

But ah, the skeptic will say, that is for 
the rich, and for the old hands at travel- 
ing, who know the ways, the languages, 
of the lands they explore. To which the 
writer answers by citing his own ex- 
perience. 

First, the cost. Charges for ocean trans- 
port of automobiles are by weight, and 
to get the Ford from New York to Le 
Havre, and back again from Naples to 
New York, cost $275. Two persons can 
save that amount on the journey over 
and back by being modest in their choice 
of steamer accommodations. 

Total expenses on the Continent (gaso- 
line, oil, garage, washing, repairs, insur- 
ance, licenses—everything but a few 
stray tips which did not amount to a 
dollar all told) came to $147.62 for the 
four weeks. That makes $73.81 per per- 
son, which compares favorably with the 
expenses of a fellow traveler who, mak- 
ing roughly the same trip by train (and 
one hop by air), spent a little more 
than $93 on transportation. But totals 
tell the whole story, and by adding the 
$275 ocean charges to the $147.62 spent 
on land makes an over-all cost of $422.62 
from New York to New York. And that 
figure comes within less than a dollar of 
including every penny spent on taking 
the Ford abroad for a four-week jaunt 
of 1900 miles. For those who want the 
details of how the money goes, there is 
an itemized table with this article. 

Living expenses while motoring abroad 






















Travel 


vary somewhat according to the country 
traveled in, and more directly according 
to individual taste. Ten dollars a day 
per person should enable any motorist 
not a plutocrat to live well. It will pay 
all expenses for a small car—even with 
gasoline at 40¢ a gallon and oil at 44¢ a 
quart, which was the writer’s average in 
France and Italy. It will pay for com- 
fortable, clean hotels, almost always with 
running water, and now and again with 
private bath. It will pay even for a 
considerablee number of the inevitable 
day-by-day pureéhases, running all the 
way from writing paper and moving- 
picture films to Paris dinners and an 
evening gown. 

Hotel bills in France, for example, 
came to $4 or $5 a night for two persons 
on the expedition here dealt with. That 
includes everything—dinner with wine, a 
double room with invariably comfortable 
beds, perhaps a bath, garage, all tips, 
and what passes for breakfast on the 
Continent. In Italy the same accommo- 
dations came to $5 and $6 a night, the 
cost of a tourist’s living there being 
slightly higher. 

Doubtless the total expenses here 
quoted could be brought down to as lit- 
tle as $5 a day per person by the eco- 
nomical motorist. Personal purchases 
would have to be eschewed, and the 
American habit of driving up to a ho- 
tel somewhat grander than necessary 
abandoned. With the help of an up-to- 
date Baedeker, or a guide book such as 
the all-knowing French Guide Michelin, 
one can pick hotels with exact knowledge 
of what one will get in comfort, food, and 





‘ prices. 


The modest motorist can also bring 
down his daily average by purchasing 
rolls, butter, sardines, ham, cheese, a 
bottle of wine or mineral water, or what- 
ever else his palate chooses, and taking 
it along for a picnic lunch. One such 
vagabond meal on the rocky ruins of 
Les Baux, under the soft sunshine of 
Provence, is worth any two dinners in 
the gilded palaces usually patronized by 
traveling Americans. 


B™ HOW Buy the sardines, if you 
don’t know the language? Or 
suppose you find (as the writer did) 
that you have been going through a one- 
way street in Florence in the wrong di- 
rection for three days, and are finally 
caught in the act by a traffic policeman. 
Speaking English only, and therefore as 
good as gagged when it comes to talking 
back, what can you do? Must you have 
a guide, or a native chauffeur, unless you 
are fluent in the languages of the coun- 
tries through which you drive? Per- 
haps the best answer is that the writer 
speaks no Italian, yet drove through 
Italy from one end well toward the 
other without once losing his way, nor 
once having occasion to find out how 
traffic violators are punished in Italy. 

It is easy to find the way. Maps, 
usually best purchased within the 
country toured through, are excellent, 
and the main roads are well marked. 
When there is doubt one can always ask 

(Continued on page 94) 
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provide supreme distinction in far southwestern motoring 
for those who would play—for days or weeks—along 
Santa Fe rails to or from California or southern Arizona. 

Every intriguing corner of the Spanish-Indian South- 
west is conveniently accessible in the Harveycar way, made 
doubly delightful by the unique and informative Harvey- 


car courier service. 


Frijoles-Puye Indian-detour 
Two days — $40.00 
Room with bath at beautiful La Fonda, Old 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. Harveycar limousine 
to Frijoles Canyon, Puyé Cliff-dwellings, San 
Ildefonso and Santa Clara Indian pueblos. 
Train to train at Lamy, New Mexico. 


The Taos Indian-detour 
Three days — $65.00 


Two nights at La Fonda, one at Don Fernando 
de Taos. Frijoles Canyon, Puyé cliff-dwell- 
ings; San Ildefonso, Santa Clara and Taos 
pueblos in 350 magnificent miles by Harvey- 
car limousine. Lamy to Lamy, New Mexico. 


Also a2 One Day Detour at nominal charge. 


There are a score of other Harveycar Indian-detours, daily 
or by arrangement — of every length, to any objective. 


HARVEYCAR INDIAN-DETOURS, 902-A, Santa Fé, New Mexico 
Please send free copy of Indian-detours booklet and map. 





Name 





coupon Address 











Write today FREE 
MAN’’, which 
e home-stud: 


Blackstone h 





Write today 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, {92'-Micbiean Ave, 











Price 


ney. Big tal 
. 
gains ever offered. Send at soentt 
international Typewriter Exch., Bent 136° Gaieans 


The financial advertisers in The Review of Reviews are 
all members of one or more of the following organizations: 
a > bh ya BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 


MERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
which serve as the highest criterion of selection among 
financial firms. 














Cities Service subsidiaries own more 
than 5000 miles of electric transmis- 
sion and distribution lines. 


For Current Income— 

For Future Needs— 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


Some investors want their dividends to pay 
current expenses; the Cities Service monthly 
dividend meets their wishes perfectly. 

Other investors want chiefly to provide for future 
needs and luxuries; for them there is the 
Doherty Reinvestment Plan. 

Under this plan dividends are re-invested auto- 
matically—your holdings grow rapidly. Let us 
tell you about this easy way to build an estate. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Dept. 111C-190; 60 Wall Street, New York City 
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= WHERE-10-GO Meh 


a HOTEL~ RESORT VW 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
fEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD’S WORK 


¥or space antl rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO.GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


FLORIDA ENGLAND PINEHURST N. C. 
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" FRAGRANT PINES 
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A glorious start ii 
for your FLORIDA 


Enjoy good times on 
5 famous D. J. Ross 
courses (with new grass 
tees). Riding, tennis, 
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ADVENTURE sud New Holly Ian now AMERICA’S FINEST 
ERE on the threshold of open. Pine Needles | . «*g%m ,, WINTER G oO l f 


Inn opens Jan. 24. 





Tropical America you'll 
find unlimited pleasure in out-. 
door sports, in colorful scenery 


and in historic shrines. Hotels E U 1S rE 5 TA Tl ON 


Three 18-hole Donald Ross Courses 
with grass greens. 


Seles t ents, Ding, Maing, Golden 
nr it dayl ong sunshine, balmy but invigorat- 
ing climate. 
































































. . bis NORTH CAROLINA U 
ki we ‘ Resort Hotels among the world’s most 
comfortable and rerrontic. |. LONDON— SF heer ene Winkr ow | itnguieds Send tor boot 
: HOLLYWOOD CAL. Augusta Chamber of Commerce orany 
Bright, warm days; brisk nights, the starting point of of the following hotels: 
i j i ige Bon Air-Vanderbilt The Partridge Inn 
Se lnely evs fe iessgty8 | your tour through 9 | HOLLY WOOD [ioncrintiRicker Richmond Hore 
i q 
to Jacksonville for a glorious Britain PLAZA HOTEL ugusta 
start for your Florida adventure. When you get to London Popular, modern, family hotel. Most |. 
: e convenient for famous studios, theatres, GEORGIA 
go straight to Euston Station shops, etc. European plan. $3.50 up, 
J K [ LL and arrange your circular single. » up, dou ie. , ite See 1 folder Finest Winter r Golf i in America 
lllustrating igs to see an 
ATEWAY TO ALL FLORIDA | toursthroughthe most beau- HOLLYWOOD, CAL. GALVESTON TEXAS 
& tiful parts of Great Britain - are 
and Ireland. Euston is the NASSAU BAHAMAS ay all winter long seeir 
Wiite for these two way out of London to the /Bahamas, Nassau, The Fort ape 
eg ll sated Shakespeare Country;tothe | Montagu Beach Hotel under a warm southern sun | 
Hg “sai eh: i ce rivate bathin 
he — En. Lake District; to the moun- beach, Tave recreational feature. : Spa on TREASURE ISLE .. (Est, 
joy Jacksonville”... . ° cious tropical gardens. pens January ah — 
They'll 0° ag Be tains of Wales; ——— te har Alp eports as you like them best. An ite 
to do while here, —the most romantic land in The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau| nVigora ing climate that means restful — 
is adveiconent is uhvsed od ped fo the world; and Ireland. Re- uses regularly are all quality publications nights. Fine tie 


% ° and welcome visitors monthly in our best 
member it’s Euston Station {homes and influence quality people everywhere| beach hotelswith % 


ant. CRUISES-TOURS excellent cuisine. 
—" ———.| For a delightful/ 


‘250 a VU & OPE winter at low 
ALL PE cost, head South 
EXPENSES price includes round trip for Treasure Isle. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH goth My heal 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN =H ‘hotels; meals, sightseeing and eagle ca 


Inquiries should be eddressed to the office 
of the Mayor wr to the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Famous for Hospitality 
300 Rooms with Bath 

























Rates $2 and up tineraries to every country in Eu-f/ WG-2, Chamber 
ROBERT KLOEPPEL Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, \rope. Write for free booklet, “E54’*J/) |, » Commerce, | 

OWNER - DIRECTOR. igh Vice-President—Passenger Traffic (Dept. ge \ _ THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. . 

“ A34), LMS Corporation, 200 Fifth =: | 280 North Michigan, Chicago/}|| Galveston, Tex., 
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A distinctive LARGEST FIREPROOF HOTEL IN pacts te miotor Tore —Tiry in seven of the best family magazines every month Deep 
hotelot highest THE BOYD TOURS, INC. simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, torin; 
class in the |/ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA § 721 Fifth Avenue, New York Est. c..| will accompany him wherever he may turn, and appro 
eee we Cc. E. KENNEDY, MANAGING DiRECTOR Qe i) in fience all his choices in travel planning, await 
° rida. An} | hen, where and how to go, with valuable sugges- Soren 
ideal home for |, BOOKLET _ ee i] ti garding i i . 
ieamiien cor: a E U R 0 P Eb 3 4 5 Up tions regarding the right hotel to meet his desires. 
tages in an MEXICO All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe 
Orange Grove. THE B - hotels and proved personal service at stu- CRUISES-TOURS 
ADJOINS one E BISHOP’S LODGE dent tour rates. Small groups, membership 





of the best 18-hole Golf conrses in Florida. The Inn | Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, |regtric ted, much luxurious motoring incor- 

accommodates 300 and is located outside but near | Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- porated. ‘Some tours via Mediterranean. 

the city. Near World’s finest beach. MODERATE |!os._ Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere |Qnnortunity to earn free tour. Write for 
We, 
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@ with our amazing Wear as 
travel values. We spe- Pen ep 
cialize in economical 


European Tours for the intellectual elite 








+c ag | sgt psc Hotel Gramatan, NEW ORLEANS LA. Dott on TOURS 522 Sth Ave..N.Y. 
5 ve., N. I. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
PLUS EUROPE $890 


management Summer sea- 
son, MALVERN HOTEL, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Write for booklet. 


eg | Pines — ~~ a foo. gener to 
i §6§6§©$New Orleans Cunard Supremacy.14000satisfed sues. 
LAKE WALES, FLORIDA One of Americas Leading He (eycicum (104 Days including all expense, oll shore excur- 


r STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
Where-To-Go for Feb. closes Dec. 26 ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors ALLEN’ TOURS, 54 Bolan: Street, Boston, Mass. @ 551 Fifth Ave.,N.¥. Write for Booklet S 


















































































an 23 DAYS 
ALL $39 FIRST 


I EXPENSES CLASS 





FS ESL ESN 





A Sailawa’ wibee the Fugue Coed, 
Liner. See the Panama Canal, 

B visit eru, “*more fasci- 
nating a0 Paris,” and see the 





ruins of the Incan Civilization. 
Sailings from New York every 
other Saturday. It’s always fair 
weather in Lima. 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOUR 
Grace Lines to Peru and Chile; 
across Andes by rail to Buenos 
Aires, and steamer to Rio De 
Janeiro and New York $695 

FASTEST SERVICE to 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Express service via the famous 
“Santa”? fleet augmented by the 
new record breaker ‘Santa 
Clara” now offers fastest service. 
Cristobal in 5 days™ Callao in 9 
days Valparaiso in 16 days. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sc .» New York, N.Y. 
140 So. D rn St., Chicago 
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SOUTH 









Four 
PRINCES 


DIRECT TO RIO 
12 Days—No Intermediate Stops 


The Four Princes for the fastest time, as 
well as a safe, luxurious voyage to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Most modern system of ventilation 
provides utmost comfortin tropical waters. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


Accommodations for first-class passengers 


ized touristagents or Furness Prince Line, 
34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins), 
or 565 5th Ave., N. ¥. C. 


Round World Tours 108 Days-23 Ports-$680 
FURNESS Prince LINE 


Prince Line Service has * been continuous between 














H1IROPE 
UR: 185? 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
Frequent departures — April to August, 
80 to 65 days. Most comprehensive sight- 
seeing, widest choice of routes. Experi- 


enced conductors. Complete information 
on request. Send for book W. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 842 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


EMPLE 
OURS 


RIVIERA—ROME 
BUDAPEST TOUR 
Eight Weeks—Eight Countries 
EUROPE 
$745 


Spring tours ond other tours, $295-$1500 
For complete information address 


TEMPLE TOURS 


443 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 

































New York and South America for 35 years 





Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept 


INDIA 
AUSTRALIA 
FAR EAST 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL 
AND 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 


| NAVIGATION COMPANIES 
3 


The recognized way fo India, 
Australia and the Far East is 













Egypt, Sudan, India, Persian 
Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan, 
East and South Africa, 














FLORIDA 


r beautiful, modern, fire- 
{~ \ proof hotel of 310 rooms, 
each with bath, offering accommodations 
of the highest order. Four golf oe 
Deep sea lishing, swimming, boating. 

toring. A cuisine and service, tested and 
approved from_past seasons and agaip 
awaiting you. The season opens Dec. 12th. 
aye ~ oy Son Soreno Lund, Jr. 

woners 


































Mauritius, Australasia, ete. 
. « « Round the World Tours. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
covering services and fares. 


CUNARD LINE 
General Agents 
25 Broadway, New York 











Foremost Student 


Tours, all Expenses 
Over 5000 satisfied aban io 
1930. Small parties. First class 
hotels, More motor Gate. 250 
tours, 26 days $235 to 80 days 
$790. Seven- country tour $375 
Send for bookle 

COLLEGE TR AVEL CLUB 
154BOYLSTONST., mean eons Mass 








™SORENO 
HOTEL 





*739 Round eWorld 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 











Be PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


AMERICA 





“nape. 


thei Spring Summer 


only. Reservations and literature at author-' 





so 
‘o8) \ 





Let _ s wr your trip for you 
«Individual programs to align 
with your desires, your available 
time and funds . . . Also group 
travel of every variation, in- 
cluding “Popular Tours” by the 
economical Tourist Class, 
Reservations by all lines—to any 
part of Europe. All-inclusive or 
independent Motor Tours, by pri- 
vate automobile or Motor Coach, 
throughout Great Britain, Ireland 
and the Continent. Air travel. 
200 European offices. 90 years of 
travel leadership. 

Programs upon request 
THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., N.Y. and Branches 

in co-operation with 
WAGONS-LITS CO. 
701 Fifth Avenue, New York 


UNIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 
Visiting Picturesque 











|Paris, London; select clientele; the most and best 





ME comprising the cream of all Travel prospects.| 





Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 
Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
§87 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Select, E hensive, Cultural 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL -STUDY CLUB 


2-A JAMES STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Write for booklet M 

















Clark's Famous Cruises = - - 
NORTHCHPESS = 


Cruise July 4—53 Days| 


EUROPE S.S. Laurentic~$650 to $1350 













SWITZERLAND 


The World’s Hostess” 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR PEACE, 
joy and contentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for rejuvena- 
tion and intellectual improve- 
ment, cease further search, for 
Switzerland is waiting to gra- 
ciously offer you these comforts. 
Switzerland will break its heart 
to please your every mood. 


TRAVEL 
in COMFORT and 
SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day II. Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 
* 
Upon request we shall be glad to 
send you illustrated literature on 
the following most delightful 
routes and places: 
Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne, 
— Grisons, St. Moritz, Sim- 
lon, Loetschberg, Bernese Ober- 
nd, Montreux, Interlaken, Jung- 
fraujoch, Berne, Thun, Zermatt, 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp. 
Just clip and send us this ad or 
write for packet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 





Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, 
for your money. 

Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


EUROPE-NORWAY 


30 Attractive Hygrade, Select, 
Popular and Student Class Tours. 
#580 up. Booklet 








Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 





CRUISES-TOURS 








GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 





The Where-To-Go system influences the people| 





MEDITERRANEAN $295 [saa 


9 Countries incl. Europe. Shore a and all 
~ gy + included. 60 Day Cruise, $454. 75 Days, 
5 


408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Orient Cruise, 57 Days, $395. 












$395 
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Go WHERE IT’S 
SUMMER ALL WINTER 


Australia 









Lyre Bird— 
the dancing mimie 


of the woods 


Les winter here, but all along the 
way to Australia are islands where it 
has never been cold— Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga. See this part 
of the world this winter. Australia, 
New Zealand, the jungles of New 
Guinea, the South Seas—here are the 
world’s newest interests for travelers 
who are not content to plod the old 
familiar paths abroad. 

You will see million-peopled cities of 
world importance — and Australian 
aborigines living as they did in the 
Stone Age, with boomerangs and 
spears. The unsurpassable suburban 
beaches lure thousands to their golden 
sands — or you can visit sub-tropic 
coasts where painted fish laze among 
the coral gardens. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


Great forests of tree ferns and strange 
flora—placid valleys, limitless “bush” 
polshed with the world’s queerest 
animals and birds—excellent rail and 
motor roads to everything you would 
like to see. Ask your travel office for 
information about Australia— there 
is still more in the illustrated booklet 
this coupon will bring you. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


863 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
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rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy Y 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- YW 
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asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 
“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
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(Continued from page 91) 

the natives. The name of a desired city 
ahead, and a vigorous assent or shaking 
of the head and pointing by the native, 
usually suffice to make matters as clear 
as though both spoke the same tongue. 
A few extra words, the numbers so that 
one can get the requisite amount of 
gasoline from the pumps that stand in all 
village streets, are easily picked up.. At 
Pisa the writer got the oil changed in his 
engine, a puncture repaired, and a steer- 
ing gear tightened with the help of half 
a dozen Italian words, and a forefinger 
actively used as a pointer. 

Even in more complicated situations, 
as when one parks where parking is not 
allowed, understanding is easy. One may 
comprehend not a word of the traffic 
policeman’s rapid-fire lecture. Yet 
somehow his meaning is unmistakable. 
It remains merely to climb in again and 
park in the other street he has pointed 
out. The usual run of traffic man, by the 
way, puts the hard-boiled American of- 
ficer to shame by his manners with 
erring motorists. 

It remains true that some knowledge 
of the language smooths and enriches the 
journey. One drives with more assur- 
ance, feels less like an imbecile when 
dickering with border officials, and ab- 
sorbs more of the country he is visiting 
when understanding what is said, and, 
better still, when able to say something 
on one’s own account. In the remote 
corners of a foreign country, far from 
the guides and interpreters who hover 
about stations and great hotels and tour- 
ist offices in the cities, the native lan- 
guage is useful, but not essential. A 
gasoline engine speaks no language, and 
spins along as cheerfully on Italian air 
and gasoline as on American. 


ANGUAGE OR’ NO, the roads that 

wind into the ancient corners 
of Europe are, particularly in France, 
England, and Germany, consistently 
smooth. And once outside the city gates, 
wherever you may be, they are nearly 
empty. Here the writer noticed a dif- 
ference from five years ago, when he 
would have written “empty” instead of 
“nearly empty.” But compared to the 
usual motor road in the eastern United 
States at least, they give an American 
(barring perhaps those just outside Lon- 
don or Paris) the pleasurable feeling of 
having the road to himself. He can for 
the most part speed along or idle along 
according to his taste. 

Now and again, of course, he will have 
to wait for a cart to lumber out of the 
way, or for the sheep to be shooed aside. 
Or there will be an impressive, long- 
drawn-out hoot behind, and the cautious 
driver will pull well over to the right. 
In a few seconds an imposing French 
conveyance will roar by, with Gaston the 
mustachioed chauffeur gripping the 
wheel and pressing the accelerator 
toward its downward limit. He honks 
the horn to let the world in general and 
peasant carts in particular know that his 
master, in the back seat, wants to do the 
300 miles from Lyon to Paris between 
breakfast and the afternoon aperitif. 
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Greatest Program in 
History of this famous 
Cruising Steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


Leaves New York 


FEB. 5, 1931 


under Holland-America Line’s own management 


71 days of delight 


A trip to the “Eternal City,’’ Rome, 
without extra charge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. in 
eharge of shore excursions 


The Rotterdam was recently entirely mod- 
ernized. You will find her a model of modern 
comfort. Swimming pool, gymnasium and 
many spacious public salons. Excellently ven- 
tilated and spotlessly clean. Service and cui- 
sine are the last word in perfection. Enjoyable 
and jolly entertainment. 
For choice accommodations make reservations now. 


Rates from $955 
Write for illustrated booklet “‘R.” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 


Bee STORY WRITING 


~ One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ Hundredsare selling constantly to lead: 
| ing publishers. 

jj Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
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/ WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
The “ Correspondence School 
Dept. Springfield, Mass, 
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Don't give up sports this win- 
ter—come to Tucson! Play through 
sunny days ‘neath blue skies. Golf 
every day if you wish... on green 
grass courses. Enjoy tennis or polo. 
Ride, hike, or drive through a coun- 
try of much charm and romance. 
Come —all outdoors awaits you here. 

And in town we have every 
modern accommodation at prices 
anyone can pay. You'll like Tucson. My 

For full detatls of accommodations and a 
complete description of Tucson, send the coupon 
below or wire us. We gladly render personal ~ 


service without obligation. Winter fares now 
on Rock Island and Southern Pacific lines. -~ 
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: Sunshine~Climate Club 
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1002-E Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “Sunshine Booklet” 
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But that is the exception. Most French 
and British cars, thanks to the high price 
of gasoline, are diminutive. In fact the 
new Ford passes as no. mean vehicle, 
roomy and puissant to the French eye. 
In Italy, where a few roads like the 140 
miles from Rome to Naples are superb, 
many of the main highways are still 
dusty and bumpy. Many too are 
mountainous. Hence cars tend to be 
larger. And any American moralist, 
worried over the speed mania of the 
younger generation, should go to Italy 
to watch a medium-sized Fiat scatter 
dust, pebbles, sheep, donkey-carts, and 
peasant women as it flounces up some 
tortuous mountain highway in the third 
of its four speeds. The American driver 
who manages to keep up with the best 
of them on the smooth concrete at home 
is awed by evident superiority, and raises 
his right hand in the fascist salute to the 
cloud of dust already vanishing ahead. 


B* CONTRAST with the open road, 
European streets offer, at first, 
less easy going than those at home. To 
be sure there is a traffic light now at the 
Place de l’Opera in Paris, one in front 
of the Madeleine there, and one or two 
more in Rome. But that is all that ap- 
peared through the windshield of the 
Ford during its wanderings in France 
and Italy. 

The big cities replace traffic lights with 
a cynical attitude toward all that clut- 
ters the streets. In a post-graduate driv- 
ing course picked up at first hand on the 
streets of Paris five years ago, the writer 
had already learned to do as the Pa- 
risians do. When in doubt, with a taxi 
bearing down on you on one side, and a 
ponderous bus crowding you on the 
other, go ahead. The most hard- 
sheiled Parisian driver will respect your 
mudguards if you can nose them in be- 
fore his own. Or, if stranded in the mid- 
dle of the Place de la Concorde, where 
cars rush at you from literally every di- 
rection, simply set a compass course for 
the Chamber of Deputies across the 
river, or wherever you happen to be go- 
ing, and step on it. Somehow you will 
get there unharmed. 

As for pedestrians, they are so much 
chaff to be scattered. And unless one 
scatters them, one must wait patiently 
until they have all gone home for the 
night. They will never get out of the 
way unless urged by an approaching 
bumper. Take the Via Ponte Rossa in 
Florence. Boasting, even at its narrow 
end, two sidewalks that are fully eight- 
een inches wide, it is a major thorough- 
fare. The fact that it is in size a narrow 
alley, so small that—rare sight—it has 
been made a one-way street, makes little 
difference. At five of a November after- 
noon it will contain, in a block perhaps 
100 feet long, the following: 

Three parties of American debutantes 
or recent college graduates, examining in 
three shop windows embroidered silk 
underwear, colored prints of the Uffizi’s 
pictures, and Florentine leather work. 

A half-dozen elderly working-class 
women, somewhat broad of beam and 
taking up still more of the street because 
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of the bundles or Chianti bottles swing- 
ing from their arms. 

Two score Italian businessmen, the 
young ones lean and the old ones plump. 

Nineteen bicycles doing an egg dance, 
to the constant jingle of their bells, 
through the aforementioned pedestrians. 

Four pushcarts making deliveries, and 
illumined, like many of the bicycles, by 
a lighted candle held inside a paper bag 
for protection against the wind. 

One victoria, drawn by two clattering 
horses and carrying a British lady back 
to the Grand Hotel. 





A pair of carabinieri in tail-coated uni- | 
forms and Napoleonic hats, sauntering 
nowhere in particular with calm and im- | 


passive mein. 

Three young members of the Fascist 
Militia, whose purposeful stride indicates 
that out of the whole human agglom- 
meration they alone really are going 
somewhere. 

An even dozen lively small boys, two 


or three cats, a like number of dogs, and | 


a donkey cart. 

Now, granted that you want to get 
your Ford through, what can you do? 
Tootle gently and wait? A few of the 
nearer ones might turn and laugh at 
you, but no one would move. The only 
thing to do is to put her into second, 
keep one foot steadily on the accelerator 
and one hand steadily on the horn. 
Somehow the crowd will give, as water 
gives when you idly move a stick through 
it. And with a final honk you will emerge 
in remarkably short time in the com- 
parative freedom of the Via Tornabuoni. 

Such at least is one of the treasured 
memories brought home with the Ford. 
There are countless others: The stucco- 
and-timber farm houses of Normandy. 
The familiar Ford as much at home 
under the shadow of Beauvais cathedral 
as in an American suburb. The great 
Forest of Fontainebleau, magnificent in 
its restrained yellows, reds, browns, and 
greens, smelling moist and woodsy from 
an all-day patter. The vineyards of Bur- 
gundy now rising high in serried ranks, 
now sunning themselves beneath the bat- 
tlements of ancient chateaux. Peasant 
women on their knees outside the thir- 
teenth century gates of some forgotten 
French town, pounding the family wash 
clean in the passing stream. The Ford 
again, winding its way along the Grande 
Corniche 2000 feet above the blue-and- 
gold Mediterranean. A donkey at Men- 
ton, honking interminably in a crescendo 
of apparent misery. The wild mountains 
between Rapallo and Spezia in Italy. 
The campanile at Pisa, really leaning 
more than one would suspect. The 
drive up the Arno to the domes and 
towers of Florence. The Piazza della 
Signoria there, where modern Floren- 
tines park their cars on the spot where 
Savonarola was burned, and where a 
hundred pages of history were written. 
Perugia on its hilltop, and Assisi clustered 
pink-and-brown on its mountain spur, 
looking larger perhaps, but surely no 
different from St. Francis’ day. The lan- 
guid grade-crossings of all Italy, where 
gates are put down on scheduled time 
regardless of whether a train is actually 
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TAVANA 





POCKET-SIZE ocean voy- 

age—3 spangled nights, 
not quite three days that grow 
bluer as your smart liner drives 
south. .. . All the frills of a round 
the world cruise—sports, tea on 
deck, dancing, concerts, wireless 
news. . . . Two of the gayest des- 
tinations in the world—Miami and 
Havana. . . . Go for the winter— 
with summer clothes. . . . Or go 
for a busy man's breathing space 
that brings you back at the top 
of your form! 


Direct Express Service New York 
to Miami every Saturday to Dec. 
27, thereafter Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Connections with over- 
night steamers Miami to Havana, 
allowing a gorgeous Florida stop- 
over for a day on through tickets 
to Havana. Also sailings New 
York to Jacksonville (calling at 
Charleston) every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. All-expense 
tours to Florida, Havana and other 
Southern resorts. 


Automobiles Carried 


Offices: 545 Fifth Avenue, or Pier 36, 
North River, New York. Boston, 50 
Franklin St., Philadelphia, 1001 Chestnut 
St., and Chicago, 393 Marquette Bldg., 
or ary Authorized Tourist Agent. 
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near, to be opened again only when the 
slowly gathering traffic has waited pa- ce 
tiently for ten minutes, with never a of 
train in sight. er 
But the attempt to make a thousand at 
sights and sounds and smells from the st} 
highways of Europe live again on paper 
is useless. The best thing the reader can T 
do is to run his car onto the pier in 
New York, put it on a steamer, and see } 
them for himself. Le) 
That Not So a 
Firm Rock - 
HE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR, once Le 
| called “Pillars of Hercules,” i. 
separate Europe from North Africa— Ne 
though not effectively enough to keep Bu 
out the swarming Moors of a thousand tine 
years ago. Here lies that amorphous T 
: mass dubbed Rock of Gibraltar—a for- ; 
N the heart of the Florida West tress once Spanish, later made impreg- “a 
Coast Resort section—a delight- nable by British engineers, but now ex- a 
ful hotel wherein you will find any tremely vulnerable to air attacks. The lies 
type of accommodations you may Rock supports four thousand of the spir 
require, from single rooms to com- genus Tommy Atkins, and fourteen and 
° ° } thousand natives and officials. They are v 
pletely furnished housekeeping | Genoese, Maltese, Spanish, and Jewish. Sou 
apartments wherein youwill find all | “In the lazy afternoon,” writes George ditic 
the appointments for your comfort | Maitland in the Hackley School Dial, Ap 
and the alert attention to your every | “the mammoth rock looked placid and adios 
need, characteristic of the service in gray, like an old Newfoundland dog with wall 
: : . | his back toward Africa. Those who have with 
all the Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. dates <n: Bie Baik ter ane wean SS 
Wire for reservations or write for folder to J. A. Walton, Manager | time know that it is tunneled and honey- Tt 
combed in marvelous wise... . It is kept state 
| largely for reasons of prestige and sen- Sie 
| timent.” It b 
ofe i Life on the Rock, however, has unde- a 
il i niable thrills, continues the writer. On 2500 
| | the day before his arrival, via an Italian een 
| ATEE RIVER HI liner, “a tractor hauling a 9.2 gun up the te 
i | cliff road skidded a quarter of the “a your 
| | over a sheer precipice. One of the sol- 
BRADENTON FLORIDA i diers, a seine ed for safety, but wt 
| | the driver, a lance corporal of the Royal ab ms 
Engineers, stuck to his wheel and pusied saat 
his load back to safety, saving the gun Rives 
from crashing full on the Admiral’s hind ; 
house a thousand feet below.” doba 
Incidentally, one whole side of the Conc 
Rock is converted into escarpments to Span 
catch rain, the fall in one month amount- ming 
ing to seven inches was the record for “cy 
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celebration, held in the National Stadium 
of Mexico City on December 23. Hith- 
erto Santa Claus, in person, had presided 
at this jollification. This year it was a 
stylishly plumed serpent. 


The Oxford 
of the Argentine 


Be se wor_p is shrinking and the 
once remote cities of South 
America are now next door to us,” 
writes Edward Tomlinson in Travel. At 
Cordoba, ancient city of churches and 
colleges, daily planes arrive from Monte- 
video connecting at Santiago with others 
bound for Lima, Panama, Miami, and 
New York. For Cérdoba, 400 miles from 
Buenos Aires, is the heart of the Argen- 
tine republic. 

The city was founded in 1573 and con- 
tains countless memorials to remind visi- 
tors of the past. Priests are a pictur- 
esque part of the history, and are as 
omnipresent as are the scores of church 
spires which top the roofs of the ancient 
and modern buildings. 

While Cordoba may be the Rome of 
South America, it is also the Oxford, tra- 
ditional and revered center of learning. 
A proud alumnus conducted the author 
about the University. The plain, high- 
walled exterior was disappointing but 
within, patios, ancient cloisters, and the 
splendid library demanded admiration. 

The university, which is now under 
state control and is run something like 
our state universities, is coeducational. 
It boasts of one of the best medical 
schools in the new world and enrolls 
2500 students, among whom are many 
women. The law school is also popular, 
but the arts are neglected, for the 
younger generation is more interested in 
the professions than in pure culture. 

Although Cérdoba has many evidences 
of modernism, it is really a city of colo- 
nial Spanish tradition. Unlike Buenos 
Aires, which is European in its tastes, 
and looks to Paris for inspiration, Cér-~ 
doba harks back to the days of the 
Conquest. The inhabitants are Creole, 
Spaniards born in America, their blood 
mingled with that of the Indians. 

“Cérdoba, city of spires, with your old 
houses and their deep and _ secluded 
patios, with your streets and roads of his- 
tory, colorful with traditions ... yet able 
to assimilate the mechanistic progress of 
North America without destroying your 
leisurely culture, I salute you,” writes 
the author in conclusion. 


Travel Sidelights 


RANSATLANTIC AIR SERVICE for 

mail and later for passengers, 
has been the subject of negotiations 
among officials of English, French, and 
American air companies for some time. 
During November Major G. E. Hum- 
phrey, of Imperial Airways, M. A. La 
Fonce of the French Aeropostale, and 
J. T. Trippe, president of Pan-American 
Airways conferred in New York. Later 
W. Irving Glover, second assistant Post- 
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master General in charge of air mail ser- 
vice, announced the route which would 
be followed. He said that planes would 
fly from New York to Norfolk, Virginia, 
or Charleston, South Carolina, thence via 
Hamilton, Bermuda, to the Azores Islands 
and on to Europe. 


@ ¢@ IN ONE counNTRY at least, volcanic 
eruptions are popular. Hawaiians joy- 
fully greeted the spray of fireworks and 
flow of lava from the Halemaumau fire- 
pit which began on November 19, for 
they consider such outbreaks a good 
omen. The Kilauea Volcano is situated 
on the slopes of Mount Mauna Loa, on 
Hawaii island. Since there is no danger 
to sightseers, large numbers of tourists 
gather to see the spectacle. 


@ ¢ Art Epuesus, ancient Greek city 
made famous by Saint Paul, new treas- 
ures have yielded to the spade of the 
archeologist. Professor Joseph Keil, re- 
turning to Vienna for the winter, says 
that beneath the vast cathedral of St. 
John, recently excavated, have been 
found the ruins of another older temple. 
Although mystery surrounds the city of 
Ephesus, it is known that the Emperor 
Justinian built the St. John structure 
over the grave of the apostle in the sixth 
century. Beneath this were found an- 
cient colored mosaics. 

Other excavations which help to re- 
construct the civic history of the city, 
are those of a system of public baths, a 
palatial private dwelling, and of another 
cathedral containing Greek statues. 


@® @ THOSE wHO visir Washington in 
1931 can see the Vollbehr collection of 
fifteenth century books which was pur- 
chased for the Library of Congress last 
fall. Among the interesting old manu- 
scripts is the St. Paul copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible, a perfect example of fifteenth 
century printing. The Bible which is in 
three volumes, belonged to the Benedic- 
tine Monastery of St. Paul at Carinthia, 
Austria, until hard times forced the or- 
der to sell them to Dr. Otto H. F. Voll- 
behr. Realizing the cultural value of the 
possession, the seventy-first Congress ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 for the purchase. 


Travel Articles 


New GREECE, THE CENTENARIAN, FORGES 
AHEAD, by Maynard Owen Williams; The 
National Geographic Magazine, Decem- 
ber. The author traveling through mod- 
ern Greece by airplane, rail, and motor- 
car, is constantly reminded of the coun- 
try of Homer, of Olympic games, and of 
the glory which is of the present as well 
as of the past. 

Macic ON THE Ivory Coast, by William 
B. Seabrook; the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
December. Explorers in Africa discover 
that it is dangerous to enter Liberia by 
the back door. In this case, however, a 
pair of military boots saves the day. 

Somerset Secret, by Arline Cone; The 
Seven Seas, November. The cherishable 
town of Porlock, a fairy village of old 
England, should be visited only by those 
who prefer charm to comfort. 
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THE CREST 
AND 
THE LOG 


om 1921 the eleven superb ships 
that comprise the famous American 
transatlantic fleet have rolled up a sea 
mileage in their voyages to and from 
Europe of more than 10,000,000 miles 
... the equivalent of 400 times the cir- 
cumference of the globe! Illustrious 
figures, these . . . indicative of the 
reliability of crossing in a magnificent 
United States Liner. 

Confidence in the command assures 
peace of mind from continent to conti- 
nent. With women, an important fac- 
tor. Next to this is the deference to 
the wishes and needs of women on a 
United States liner. Facials by expert 
cosmeticians . . . a hair wave equal to 
that ‘‘set’’ by any distinguished salon 

. manicures by those to whom it is 
an art...the punctuality and thought- 
fulness of your flower steward . . . mas- 
seur, if you wish one. The amplitude 
of your stateroom . . . with full-length 
wardrobes . . . covered hangers for your 
gowns. . . your accustomed toilet req- 
uisites. Thoughtful, indeed, is your 
American service ! 

For a quick, smooth crossing take the 
Leviathan, World’s Largest Ship. Bril- 
liant Club Leviathan. Famous Ben 
Berniedanceorchestra. ‘‘Talkies.” Ship- 
to-Shore telephone service. Unusual 





complement of rooms with private baths. 
And the renowned Leviathan cuisine. 
For a luxurious trip at low cost... 


- palatial cabin liners George Washington, 


America, Republic, President Harding 
and President Roosevelt. Rates on all 
ships a new revelation in economic 
ocean travel. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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The Hotel Charlotte Harbor is at Punta Gorda, on the West 
Coast of Florida, about 100 miles south of Tampa. A wide 
variety of sports and recreation has been provided for the pleas- 
ure of the guests; and within the hotel every modern appointment 
and convenience, a famous cuisine, and exceptional service will 
be found. Hotel Charlotte Harbor maintains its own 18 hole 
golf course, championship tennis courts, fresh water swimming 


pool, bathing beach, gun traps, guide staff for hunting, and boat 


livery for fishing parties. In season, quail are plentiful. The 
tarpon fishing and black bass fishing at Punta Gorda are unex- 
celled. Hotel Charlotte Harbor is easily accessible over main 
highways; and the Atlantic Coast Line operates through cars into 
Punta Gorda. For further information or booklet, address Peter 
Schutt, Manager, Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, Florida. 
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The New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


NOW 





EN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN are better 
human beings if they know what is going 


on about them. They are safer human beings if 
they can look at the perplexing, infinite com- 


plications of modern life steadily 
and wholesomely. 

Their margin of physical and ma- 
terial safety as a family group is the 
knowledge they have of the world about 
them and their usefulness in it. 

And there is no more comprehen- 
sive, more entertaining, more profitable 
way of increasing this margin of safety 
than by owning and using the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 





“GREAT AUTHORITIES § 


HAVE WRITTEN IT 


A mere fraction of the brilliant 
list of 3,500 contributors to the new 
Britannica includes Einstein, Henry 
Ford, Elinu Root, Marshal Foch, Ad- 
miral Byrd, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Alfred E. Smith, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Owen D. Young, 
Robert A. Millikan and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

Each of these men and more than 
three thousand others offer you the 
benefit of their special knowledge. 
Such well-known authorities, through 
| the pages of the new Britannica, be- 
| come friends to any home. 
| They give women the answer to 

thousands of different questions — in 
art, the theatre, contract bridge, home 
economics, clothing, child-care. 

They give men quick practical in- 
formation on everything from business 
practice to a tinkering job about the 
house, 
| They give children the delights of 
romance in brilliant text and in color- 
ful illustration. Best of all, they help 
them in the all-important quest for 











‘limitless in the ente:tainment 





mental stimulation and growth. y 





Greatest Knowledge Book 
in the World 


Within its twenty-four volumes it 
carries the whole record of the world’s 
ceaseless efforts to get along. Never 
before has man been able to assemble 
such a vast summation of knowledge 
and experience. 


No aspects of human endeavor are 
neglected. The new Britannica offers 
the last contemporary word in all 
branches of human activity. In art 
and letters, science and invention, eco- 
nomics, business, home-management 
and child care, history, biography, the 
fields of sport—in every department 
of living and active thought the new 
Britannica is abreast of the most recent 
information and research. 


Those who own it can’t get 
along without it 


Already sixty thousand families own 
the Britannica. Unsolicited letters from 
them daily testify to their deep satis- 
faction in the volumes. Parents are 
glad to have the set for themselves and 
for their children. Children are grate- 
ful for the help it gives them 
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An INVALUABLE 
ALLY.. 


You and your family need 






What you get at 
the new low price 


24 large and richly bound 
volumes each containing 1,000 
pages. 35,000,000 authoritative 
words in all. 

3,500 eminent contributors. 

15,000 illustrations — 
many in brilliant color. 

500,000 separate entries 
in a new Britannica Simplified 
Index which makes all the 
world’s knowledge accessible to 
anyone from 8 to 80 years old. 














New Low Price—Only $5 Down 


Only $5 down, according to our 
Time Payment Plan, can bring the 
new Britannica and the fine bookcase 
table into your home for immediate 
use. You may buy it on easy payments. 
It is your opportunity to buy the new 
Britannica at a new low price—the 
lowest price for a completely new edi- 
tion in 60 years. 


56-PAGE FREE BOOKLET 
Brought to you by your postman 


Act now. Tear off the coupon before 
you turn this page. It brings you by return 
mail our Free Illustrated 
Booklet, containing speci- 
men pages, brilliant color 
plates, from the new 
Britannica itself and 
complete information 
about prices. You will 
be under no obliga- 
tion. Simply fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. 










in school work. Business men | 
use the new Britannica profit- | 
ably. The new Britannica is 


and knowledge it presents. 

And you can buy it now at 
the new low price—its lowest 
in sixty years. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODA 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 


illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 
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Will You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


pen to me,” you say—‘‘that I 

should be sitting at the same 
desk—be doing the same work—for 
ten straight years!” 

But wait a minute— 

Exactly that same thing is happen- 
ing to thousands upon thousands of 
men thruout the country. It has 
probably happened to men right in 
the company you now are working 
for. And—unless you deliberately fit 
yourself for a better job—there is a very 
good chance that it will happen to you! 

Unthinkable? That’s what R. M. 
Whitney, of Rochester, N. Y., said 
to himself. Yet lack of training kept 
him slaving away at low wages for 
more than twenty years... 


Trebled His Salary in Three Years 


—For more than twenty years, till 
finally, at the age of 47, and still re- 
cetving only thirty dollars a week, 
R. M. Whitney resolved to be a 
bookkeeper no longer. He enrolled 
with LaSalle for training in Higher 
Accountancy, and completed the 
course. Almost immediately came the 
offer of a bigger job. 

‘Less than three years later, the 
Davenport Machine Tool Company 
—the very company 
he had worked for 
as a clerk—invited 
him to come back. 
He returned as 
auditor, at a sal- 
ary-increase of 
better than 300 
‘i cent. Today, 

e is treasurer of 
this great compa- 
ny; and in a letter 
to LaSalle, after 
commenting on 


Sieve this could never hap- 
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the opportunities LaSalle affords to 
men in their forties or early fifties, 
he adds, “And for the young man, 
who is just getting a foothold in the 
business world, LaSalle Extension 
University training is the most profit- 
able investment he could make.” 


Says Good-bye to Clerkship 
Now Heads Successful Firm 


We have told you about a man who 
waited—at a cost to himself of prob- 
ably not less than $100,000. Now 
consider the experience of a younger 
man—G. R.Eshelman, of Decatur, Ill. 

Eshelman was occupying a sub- 
ordinate position in the purchasing 
department of a manufacturing con- 
cern—salary $16 a week— 

Visualizing the opportunities for 
skilled accountants, he enrolled for 
training in Higher Accountancy. 

“Thru this training,” writes Mr. 
Eshelman, “I became interested in 
the auditing department and often 
remained after working hours watch- 
ing the auditor at his work. Observing 
my interest, he soon placed me in his 
department at a 50% increase in pay, 
and as I progressed with my LaSalle 
training, I was shortly rewarded with 
an additional 40% increase. 
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Extension University 


meen nnn nnn n === Find Yourself Through LaSalle--------~-"--"s0e=e~* 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 267-HR, CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a copy of ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that [ tue 


Pays,’’ also information about our new training in Higher Accountancy, all without obligation. 


oO Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated below, check that: 


“My studies rapidly equipped me 
to strike out for myself, and at 
present I have an extensive practice 
as a public accountant. My present 
income is many, many times greater 
than when I enrolled.” 

Need you hear more before you in- 
vestigate the opportunities in ac- 
countancy? Shall we tell you about 
Pentland—or Gray—or McDufhe— 
all of them commanding incomes bet- 
ter than $10,000 a year and ail of 
them still in their thirties? 

Or will you face the problem of your 
future now—and send to LaSalle 
and get further facts and particulars? 


Send for These Two Books and 
Start Toward Real Success 


Without cost or obligation, the 
coupon will bring you two books— 
one a 64-page book entitled, “Ac- 
countancy, the Profession that Pays,” 
the other “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One” “These booksgaveme theinspir- 
ation that decided my future career,” 
writes B. J. Mertz, Comptroller of the 
Buckeye Union Casualty Company, 
Jackson, Ohio. In only seven years, 
LaSalle home-study training multi- 
plied his income sevenfold. 

How about those next ten years— 
will you waitorwill 
you start today 
to realize the tre- 
mendous oppor- 
tunities that lie 
ahead of you thru 
the practical new 
home-study busi- 
ness training? 

Measure your 
grit and ambition 
by what you do 
with this coupon 
now. 






THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
INSTITUTION 
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0 Business Management (0 Law: LL. B. Degree 0 Credit and Collection 
(0 Expert Bookkeeping (1 Industrial Management Correspondence 
OC. P. A. Coaching (0 Modern Foremanship 0 Telegraphy 


0 Business English 

(J Paper Salesman’s Training 
0 Effective Speaking 

(J Commercial Spanish 


(0 Personnel Management 
oO B Corr Pp d 

0 Banking and Finance 

(0 Modern Salesmanship 


0 Traffic Management 

0 Railway Station Management 
.( Railway Accounting 

(0 Commercial Law 
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